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A Dumberman’s Soliloquy as the Mew Year Dawns 


THINK I'll sit down here by the fire and have a sort of 

visit with myself this last night of the old year. Today | 

looked over the balance sheet and I find that we did a good 
business in 1919—made considerably more money than I 
thought we would when I was sizing up the prospects a year 
ago. That reminds me that I will have to pay Uncle Sam a 
neat sum for income tax; even tho the rate is a little less than 
for the previous vear I will have to write a bigger check for this 
year’s tax. 

But I’m not kicking, because it’s worth all the money it costs, 
and a whole lot more, to live in America. I had rather live here, 
even with taxes and surtaxes, than to live anywhere else in 
the world and not pay a cent. The people that I meet, the 
pleasures that I enjoy, the work that I do, can not be equalled, 
I am sure, in any other country. How fortunate I am to be 
able to call America my home! My lot might have been cast 
in Russia, or Bulgaria, or China, but here I am in this- good 
land where the door of opportunity stands open for all, with 
the right to do as I please as long as I do no harm to others. 
Surely paying taxes is a small return for the privilege of being 
a citizen of the United States. 

As I look over my balance sheet I am reminded that the folks 
who worked with me helped to make this money. I hope they 
are all just as happy as I am. I hope that they feel just as 
comfortable as I do. I have tried to make them so. [I have en- 
deavored to help them meet the increased cost of living by in- 
creasing their wages, making it possible for them to maintain 
the same standards of living as before the present period of 
high prices. J wonder if anyone has done better by his em- 
ployees than I have done. 
employees feel toward me. I think I do know, in a general 
way ; but on New Year’s Eve a fellow is apt to get to thinking 
whether perhaps there may be some one who wishes the ‘‘old 
man’’ might have been a little kinder, a little more thoughtful, 
or a little more generous. I wonder if I really am as close to 
my people as I ought to be. 

I can’t help thinking again about how good it is to be living 
in America. I wonder if I have done everything I should as a 
good citizen, other than paying my taxes? I recall now that 
time I begged off from serving on the jury. Yet I believe in 
courts and in justice, and I wouldn’t want to live in a country 
where they did not have juries. Then there is the question of 
business men accepting public office. Have we a right to expect 
anything more than we have been getting when we are so 
reluctant to take on these responsibilities?’ What will be the 
results to our country, and to our businesses, unless good busi- 
ness men are willing to devote some of their time to public 


I wish I really knew just how my . 


A ‘happy Rew Vear to All! 


service? Have I done my share toward making my community 
a better place in which to live and do business, or have I been 
one of those fellows who just trail along, contributing as little 
in time, effort and cash as they ean and ‘‘get by,’’ avoiding 
serving on committees, and letting ‘‘George’’ bear the brunt of 
all community projects? 

Yes, I have done pretty well this year—made enough money” 
to feel that the year has been a profitable one—but, after all, 
the warmest glow that comes to my heart is not from the fact 
that I have made some money but because I have helped some 
folks to build homes. I specially recall that little’ house built 
this year over in the northwest part of town. I know they had 
a happy holiday season there. It was due to my suggestion 
that that home was built. Then I helped in planning it, along 
the lines that the good wife suggested, with the result that the 
family are more: closely drawn together and are happier bes 
cause of that comfortable home. 

[ am glad, too, that the lumber I have sold this year-has all 
been bought for good purposes. I have not sold a single~bill 
of material for a saloon building this year, and I have seen a 
good deal of money that formerly went into those places go into 
new homes. 


Of course I 
want it to be a good year, and if possible to show a larger profit 
than this year. 
grow older I would like to see the ‘‘pile’’ grow some so I may 
take things a little easier and have a little more of the comforts 
of life. I want to take the folks for’a nice trip next summer. 
It will do them good and it will benefit me, too, to get away, see 
some new scenes, and bring back some new ideas. 
I shall plan to attend the meetings of the lumbermen’s associa- 
tions, as I must keep up with the times in my business, and it 
surely is a big help to hear of the plans and methods that other 


[ have been thinking a lot about the new year. 


The family is needing more money, and as I 


Of course 


progressive lumbermen are adopting to increase their profits 
and reduce their costs. Besides that, the associations need my 
help and eodperation so that they may accomplish the best 


results for all of us. 

During the coming year I want to be known not only as a 
progressive lumber merchant but as a leader in all things that 
benefit and build up the community; tlie helping of every good 
cause ; the maintaining of an open door to opportunity for the 
boys and girls who are growing up. 
tribute my full share as a citizen, to the end that the coming 
vear may be the best I ever experienced. 

What is that noise I hear? Why, I didn’t think it was so 
late, but the bells are ringing—and 1920 is here! 


In short, I want to con- 
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Build Your Reputation With 
WEED S58 
DOORS 
Made from California White Pine 
—the wood that has no substi- 
tute—these doors possess the 


beauty, quality and durability 
demanded by your customers. 


The way we make Weed Quality 
Doors protects you and your cus- 
tomers against warping and 
sagging. 

Leading jobbers everywhere sell 


Weed Quality Sash and Doors. Put 
in a stock now. 


Weed Lumber Company 


Weed, California 


Manufacturers of Weed Quality Sash’ and Doors 

















Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





Hardwood Specialists 


Write us any time for anything in 


Hard Maple, Birch, 
Soft Grey Elm, Basswood 


Also 


Hardwood Piling, Ties, 
Cedar Poles and Posts. 


Tipler -Grossman 
Manufacturers Lumber Co. 


and Wholesalers 
Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin-Buchanan 
Green Bay, Building, 
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Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries 


The Westport Lumber Company 
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Sales Office: 
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Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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Shippers Stand Pat on 
Railroad Legislation 


The conference of shippers to consider railroad 
legislation held in Chicago this week was a notable 
one in a number of particulars. The strength of 
the attendance was somewhat remarkable consider- 
ing that the call was issued only a week before the 
date, or even without any such allowance. That 
such a meeting could be brought together at the 
eleventh hour and could not be, or at least was not, 
convened months ago at the inception of proposed 
legislation rather than after it had reached the 
joint conference stage is an additional remarkable 
feature. On second thought, however, it is more 
striking that shippers should have shown a 
strong organization at all rather than that they 
should have shown it at a late hour. The confer- 
ence was also remarkable for the almost absolute 
unanimity of its action. It almost had the appear- 
ance of a cut-and-dried proceeding, altho the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the different in- 
dustries, while they probably have considered these 
matters thoroly within themselves, have had little 
or no opportunity for previous interchange of 
views. 

As expressed at this meeting, the opinion of 
shippers is that railroad managers as a whole can 
run the railroads better than can the Government, 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission, or any 
transportation board that can be created. They 
believe that the railroads can better operate indi- 
vidually as in the past than in the form of com- 
bined territorial systems. In particular the great 
commodities of which railroads are large purchas- 


ers, such as lumber, coal and steel, all heavily rep- 
resented at the conference, do not favor combina- 
tion which would restrict competition among rail- 
roads in buying, while unrestricted competition 
would still prevail among those who sell to them. 

In one respect only did the conference favor a 
broader Government control than existed before the 
war in the matter of car service. It seems content 
to allow the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
have control over distribution and interchange of 
cars and motive power, altho there was a sugges- 
tion in the discussion that since this relieves the 
railroad of responsibility for damage to the shipper 
the Government should assume such responsibility. 

The conference was also notable in that its ac- 
tion was almost entirely negative. Its resolutions 
opposed, but did not propose. They stated what 
the conferees opposed, but not why. Presently we 
may hope to have the argument in addition to the 
dicta, and also some suggestions as to how these 
shippers would meet the very real problems and 
difficulties in the present railroad situation. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not offer this 
review of the resolutions of the conference in any 
spirit of carping criticism. It met, legislated and 
adjourned within a few hours. It wanted to do and 
did do certain definite things, and there remained 
no time for broad discussion or for elaboration of 
a complete expression of constructive ideas. This 
merely means that its program was not completed 
at this session. It means that if the work of this 
conference is not to be followed up, the shippers 
will not have done their full duty in helping to 
solve the railroad problem in a manner fair to all 
parties in interest. 

The shippers, as was well said at the conference, 
represent not merely themselves, but their consum- 
ing public; and the outstanding fact is that if the 
railroad question is muddled in any of the numerous 
ways in which a blunder can be committed, it is the 
public which in the end will suffer. 


Pacific Coast Shingle Manufacturers 
Take Progressive Steps 


On page 44 of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will be found a telegraphic report of details 
of the ‘‘square’’ method of packing shingles 
adopted by the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, covering Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. This step is undoubt- 
edly of very great importance to shingle manufac- 
turers on the Pacific coast and to retailers thruout 
the country who are marketing shingles. Naturally, 
some manufacturers objected to the changes in the 
method of packing, but on the whole the changes 
are recognized as offering great possibilities of 
benefit to all concerned. It speaks well for the 
broadmindedness of the shingle manufacturers that 
all have agreed to furnish shingles packed accord- 
ing to the new method. 

The change in the method of packing shingles is 
to be put in effect at the mills not later than April 
1, 1920. The manufacturers guarantee that where 
packed according to the square plan four bundles 
of 16-inch shingles, laid 4% inches to the weather 
with 14 of an inch between the shingles, will cover 
103.45 square feet as a minimum. LEighteen-inch 
shingles laid the standard exposure of 514 inches 
to the weather and 1%-inch between shingles are 
guaranteed to cover 103.55 as a minimum. 

Nothing shows with any greater clarity the need 
for changing from selling by the thousand to sell- 
ing by the square than the fact that where shin- 
gles sell for $8 a thousand f. o. b. the mill, the 
corresponding mill price for a square of the same 
grade is $6.08. As a thousand shingles have usu- 
ally been considered to cover 100 square feet the 
handicap under which wood shingles have been sold 
when competing with other roof coverings which 
have been put up to cover 100 square feet or a 
square is easily understood. The new method of 
packing shingles will give retailers a powerful aid 
in showing to the public a true comparison in cost 
between a shingle roof and any other kind of roof. 


fi m 
4040c0 


At the meeting another very important action 
was taken: Namely, the increase of the associa- 
tion dues from $24 to $36. Furthermore, the shin- 
gle manufacturers who are back of the Rite-Grade 
method of manufacture and marketing voted to in- 
erease the Rite-Grade assessments from $100 a 
machine a year to $200 a machine in addition to 
the increase in dues to the association. This gives 
the shingle manufacturers, on the basis of 500 ma- 
chines, a fund of $100,000 for carrying on and 
extending the Rite-Grade program. 

For the above mentioned progressive steps which 
the Pacific coast shingle manufacturers have taken 
the industry is to be commended. Retailers should 
also remember that these steps are ones which will 
materially benefit them. Further ground is offered 
for codperation between retailers and shingle man- 
ufacturers which will result in benefit not only to 
them but to the public as well. 
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Retail Lumbermen Should Observe 
Care in Inventorying 


Many retail firms, and particularly line-yard 
operators, have been giving the subject of tax 
returns from inventory careful consideration re- 
cently and numerous inquiries have been ad- 
dressed to the Government on the subject. In 
its turn the Government has been doing some 
investigating, with the result that methods of 
pricing inventoried stock frequently followed by 
retailers do not meet with approval. The bureau 
of internal revenue holds that actual costs should 
be used where these can be determined, and that 
average costs should be used only when actual 
costs can not be determined. Retailers may price 
their stock for tax returns at actual cost or at 
market value, whichever is lowest. 


What Kinds of Lands Are Suitable 


for Forestry? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in discussing the 
Tristate Forestry Conference at Indianapolis re- 
cently pointed out that the waste agricultural land 
of today often exists not because it can not be 
profitably utilized for agriculture but because the 
farmer has not got around to the use of it; and 
that such lands are being progressively put under 
the plow as older plowed land loses part of its 
virgin fertility, while the increase of the growing 
of berries, grapes and fruits makes an increasing 
use for such lands. It by no means follows that 
land at present unused for agriculture is therefore 
fit only for forestry. 

This question is discussed very interestingly and 
at some length in the Journal of Forestry for Oc- 
tober by Prof. P. 8. Lovejoy, assistant professor 
of forestry at the University of Michigan. He 
says that the American foresters have always been 
too modest in their claims of economic jurisdiction 
over lands and quotes from them to a considerable 
extent. Local pride often dictates the assumption 
‘‘Our lands are too valuable to waste on forests.’’ 
Forestry is considered a good thing to be practiced 
in some other community. 

Within five years the State forest fire warden of 
Michigan rather took credit to his office for the acreage 


- burned during the season, on the ground that millions 


of dollars would be saved in the cost of clearing the 
land for agricultural purposes. 

Some of this feeling the author credits to the 
‘‘Jogical antagonism of the settler to the forest.’’ 
Agriculture is esteemed so much more highly than 
the growing of trees as to give ample field for the 
operation of the fraudulent land colonization 
boomer. 

Does the Forest Service allow the publication of a 
mild suggestion that one hundred years of fruitless 
effort has shown certain lands along the Ohio to be 
unprofitable in farms ard suggest that these lands 
might be properly used for growing trees? the senator 
from that region protests violently. The Forest 
Service issues a new publication taking it all back—at 
least to the extent of allowing that other States and 
regions have still poorer land. 

This writer also notes the ‘‘extreme reserve’’ 
with which the Department of Agriculture handles 
the subject of abandoned farms and wornout soils. 
A similar reserve is shown by the United States 
soil survey, and State soil survey activities. Ac- 
cording to such authorities, land that could be more 
profitably devoted to timber than to crops ‘‘may 
hardly exist officially at all save as an unfortunate 
condition prevailing in some other region.’’ The 
professional agronomist, however, is blamed for 
part of this sentiment, because where it is appar- 
ent to him that tree growing appears to be in- 
dicated he at once suggests trees which give annual 
returns in fruit, nuts and other special product, 
such as cork from cork oak. 

Prof. Lovejoy then proeeeds to take up and an- 
swer some of the arguments against the growing 
of forests in competition with agriculture on those 
lands where agriculture does not produce a living 
wage for the farmer, or where the cost of clearing 
the land (as he claims is true in many cases) is 
greater than the value of the cleared land. The 
first argument is on the low income from forests, 
which he says is due merely to lack of information, 
because under conditions already existing the value 
of timber products over great areas is high enough 
to guarantee returns quite comparable to those 
from cultivated lands. Furthermore, the value of 
forest products is increasing more rapidly than 
that of farm products. 

The second argument against forestry is that 
there is a greater need for farm foods than for tim- 
ber. In this connection he points out that the last 
census reported only 54.4 of farm area as im- 
proved. It is also estimated that at least 228,000,- 
000 acres of cut-over timber land now unused has 
a present agricultural value, the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for 1918 being given as ref- 
erence. 

The third argument is that nobody is able to 


classify undeveloped lands as to their comparative 
values for farm or forest. This he says is an un- 
reasonable view and he discusses it at some con- 
siderable length. He points out that thirteen 
States east of the Mississippi River suffered an 
actual decrease in the area of their improved lands 
between the census of 1900 and 1910, and that 
nature is slow in claiming such abandoned lands 
again for forestry. Under favorable conditions 
the interval between the logging off of timber 
lands and their utilization for farming is on the 
average somewhere around fifty years, or long 
enough to grow at least one timber crop. 

The general purport of the article appears to be 
that the difficulties of determining when forestry 
may be profitable have been unduly magnified, while 
the fact that farm ventures have proved unprofit- 
able upon many of the lands on which they have 
been initiated has not been given due considera- 
tion. There has been a great impetus toward spec- 
ulation in pioneer farming and an almost total 
lack of it in adventures in the growing of trees. 

Within a recent period a number of new factors 
have come in upon both sides of this problem—the 
competition between the farm and the forest for 
profitable utilization of the soil. Among these 
Prof. Lovejoy mentions: The ‘‘Lane’’ plan of 
lands for soldiers; Federal taxes affecting both cut- 
over lands and standing timber; State legislation 
of a radical character intended to place a propor- 
tionately larger burden of tax upon the larger 
estates; the possibility of a more adequate timber 
inventory in connection with the forthcoming census 
‘‘thru aiding the development of a permanent na- 
tional forest policy and the solution of sundry for- 
est problems.’’ Prof. Lovejoy makes this quotation 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 30, 1918; 
but, unfortunately, at the present time there is no 


a 





RESOLVED 


That during 1920 I shall make an earnest 
effort to be a little shorter on promises and 
a little longer on performances; in order 
that those with whom I deal may find my 
promises ‘‘bankable.’’ 

* * * 


That during 1920 I shall see that my 
community shares in the dividends on my 
past prosperity; in order that I may do my 
part to make it a good community to live 
in as well as one in which to prosper. 


* * * 


That during 1920 I shall say no ill word 
against the American form of Govern- 
ment; and that I shall do my full duty 
toward making the application of this Gov- 
ernment as beneficial as its form is ideal. 

* * * 

That during 1920 I shall draw a hard 
and fast line between what is right and 
what is wrong; in order that the cause of 
business morality shall not suffer as a re- 
sult of any of my commercial transactions. 


* x * 


That during 1920 and during the years 
that follow I shall undertake to gain my 
profits thru increased efficiency in the con- 
duct of my business rather than thru in- 
creasing the margin between purchase and 
selling prices. 

* * * 

That in all my dealings with persons in 
my employ I ch-l' not for a moment forget 
that they ire wert) y of their hire; and that 
it is an i! profit that is obtained thru deny- 
ing to my co’cbor-rs the full measure of 
their contribution to the prosperity of the 
business. 

* * * 

That hereafter I shall at all times keep 
in mind the fact that I am an American, 
living beneath the grandest flag that ever 
floated, under the freest government ever 
devised by man, in the most prosperous 
land beneath the sun; and that I owe to 
myself, to my fellow men and to posterity 
the duty of handing that flag, that Govern- 
ment and that land down to coming gen- 
erations with all its liberties, its privileges 
and its opportunities undiminished. 











prospect that the current census will make any use- 
ful investigation in this direction. He also mentions 
the feeling induced by the war that nonproductive 
resources are not permissible in connection with the 
fact that great territories once forested are now 
nearly cut out. 

Prof. Lovejoy devotes many pages to his dis- 
cussion of things as they are, and only the last page 
or two to concrete suggestions, which are, however, 
piquant and spicy. He lays down ene general prin- 
ciple as basic, namely: 

It does not pay to work land which it does not pay to 
work ; and conversely. 

He further states that foresters up to the pres- 
ent time have been contented with mildly request- 
ing that they be permitted to work such remnants 
of ‘‘absolute’’ forest land as may some time be be- 
queathed to them by dead and dying agriculture. 

It is time, indeed, to send “absolute forest land’ to 
limbo. The forester can and will utilize to good advan- 
tage the offal of the agronomist, but there is no more 
sense in foresting jack pine sands or mountain tops 
while a hundred million acres or so of decent land lie 
fire-swept and barren, generation after generation, than 
there is in permitting thousands and thousands of mis- 
suided innocents to be beguiled into an agricultural 
suicide in order that a landlord may collect his un- 
earned increment. 

He believes that the common sense elassification 
of forest land as segregated from agricultural land 
rests upon the two questions: Is it being farmed 
profitably now? And, if not, is it likely that it 
will be profitably farmed within the period required 
for a forest rotation? If there is no such reason- 
able presumption the area should belong in forest. 
It should also stay in forest until it is indubitable 
that the land can be farmed at a greater profit 
than forestry produces. 


THE EDITORIAL entitled ‘‘Millwork Manufac- 
turers Need A National Organization,’’ which 
appeared on page 38 of the Dec. 27 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, apparently has aroused a 
good deal of interest, and judging from corre- 
spondence received from readers, struck a respon- 
sive chord. There appears on page 78 of this 
week’s issue an interesting discussion of the sub- 
ject, in the form of an interview which a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had this 
week with the secretary of the St. Louis Millmen’s 
Association. The official quoted is strongly in 
favor of a national organization, saying that, after 
certain preliminary steps which he outlines had 
been accomplished, ‘‘a national association would 
be not only desirable but absolutely necessary, as 
there are many questions and problems which need 
the discussion of all engaged in the industry, solu- 
tion of which can be brought about only by study 
and knowledge of conditions generally.’’ 


The Farmer Must Be Educated 
to “Build First” 


Is the lumberman getting his share of the farm- 
er’s prosperity? If others are getting the lion’s 
share, whose fault is it and what is the remedy? 
These are questions that may well receive consid- 
eration as the curtain drops upon the old year, to 
rise upon what all hope may be a year of great 
prosperity in all branches of trade and industry. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no wish to pose 
as a kill-joy at this holiday season; or to shed 
gloom by suggesting that last year’s profits, rea- 
sonably satisfactory as they are in most cases, are 
smaller than they might have been if—what? 
Frankly, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN finds itself at 
a loss to prescribe a definite remedy, but it never- 
theless has an uneasy feeling that some other lines 
of business are skimming the cream of the farm- 
er’s purchasing power and leaving the lumberman 
the skim milk. Like all generalities, this of course, 
is not applicable to every locality, but does it not 
apply in a broad, general way? 

Let us call a competent witness, and weigh the 
testimony submitted. The chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has at its command every 
facility for research and investigation; its com- 
mittee upon statistics, which at the close of each 
year presents a review and general report covering 
business and crop conditions, is carefully chosen 
with a view to the special fitness of its members 
for this task. Therefore this report, upon its an- 
nual appearance, commands more than ordinary 
attention. The report for 1919, a resumé of which 
was made public upon the i:st day of the year, 
among other interesting things said that ‘‘the 
farmer is buying liberally and intelligently.’’ Lib- 
eral and intelligent buying by the farmers might 
reasonably be assumed to mean that, first and fore- 
most, they are buying lumber and other materials 
for building modern houses to replace the anti- 
quated, ill planned and unattractive, dwellings that 
are overwhelmingly in the majority in the farming 
districts. Driving thru some of the most produc- 
tive and prosperous rural sections of the country 
even, really modern farm houses are so infre- 
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quently seen as to evoke special comment when one 
is passed. It might further be assumed that lib- 
eral and intelligent buying means that farmers 
are building new and better barns and other farm 
structures to a degree commensurate with the pros- 
perity resulting from prevailing high prices for 
farm products, and in keeping with the enhanced 
values of farm lands. 

Such assumptions, however, would be too hasty, 
for the report quoted goes on to elucidate what is 
meant by ‘‘buying liberally and intelligently,’’ as 
follows: ‘‘He is buying more automobiles, more 
tractors, more poultry, more blooded cattle, more 
farm implements and machinery, more gasoline en- 
gines and electric lighting plants for his dwelling 
house and buildings. He is paying cash mostly, 
and also is paying off what comparatively few 
mortgages remain.’’ Read it again and see if you 
can discover anything about buying lumber to an 
unusual degree; or, indeed, to any degree at all. 
What is the trouble? Simply that the automobile 


and tractor manufacturers, and the sellers of the 
other commodities mentioned, have, in the parlance 
of the day, beaten the lumbermen to it. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not mean to imply 
that the commodities named in the report are un- 
essential; on the contrary, most of them are essen- 
tial; but good farm houses, barns and other build- 
ings are equally so. There is no reason why the 
lumberman should play Gaston to the automobile 
or tractor man’s Alphonso, or why he should wait 
until the farmer has bought everything else that 
is urged upon him before endeavoring to get him to 





Resolved: That during 1920 I will 
so conduct my business that my com- 
munity, myself, and the industry I rep- 
resent will be permanently benefited and 
stand on a higher plane. 


consider building a new house, repairing the old 
one, or putting up other buildings. 

Something is radically wrong when a summary of 
‘*liberal and intelligent buying’’ by the American 
farmer, at the very zenith of his purchasing power, 
does not include lumber as a major item. The omis- 
sion, unfortunately, is not a mere oversight, but 
corroborates what everyone familiar with the situ- 
ation knows; namely, that the volume of farm 
building, taking the country as a whole, during the 
last year has been disappointingly small when con- 
sidered in relation to the prosperity which the 
farmers have enjoyed and their heavy buying of 
commodities other than building materials. The 
remedy lies along the line of educating the farmer 
to the desirability of better homes and better farm 
buildings. Just how this is to be accomplished is 
a subject for careful study by lumber associations ; 
and more especially by the individual retailer, in an 
intensive way, with relation to his own trade ter- 
ritory. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In the Hardwood Field 


The hardwood industry has concluded an unprec- 
edented year which will long live in the lumber- 
men’s memory, and it is entering the new year with 
the lowest stocks in its history. This acute short- 
age of universally and urgently needed hardwood 
supplies in adherence to all economic laws has been 
accompanied with high prices, which at the end 
of 1919 were on a level that at the beginning of 
that year had not been believed possible; but there 
surely is no Jumberman who would prefer the pres- 
ent volume of business, seriously ‘restricted by log, 
labor and ear shortages, at prevailing high prices, 
to a trade of normal dimensions at lesser prices, 
The lumberman has during the last year been se- 
verely criticized from various quarters because of 
the soaring tendency of his product, no account be- 
ing taken of the underlying utterly abnormal con- 
ditions responsible for the prevailing price situa- 
tion. In the meanwhile the lumbermen, as eager for 
a return of more normal conditions as any buyer or 
consumer, is neglecting no opportunity to increase 
the output of his logging camps and mills, and is 
entering 1920 earnestly wishing for relief during 
the new year from the strain he has been compelled 
to undergo during the last season, altho knowing 
full well that because of the fundamental condi- 
tions in the hardwood lumber market there can not, 
at least during the first quarter or perhaps the first 
half of the year, be any material relief from the 
present situation. During the last week there has 
been no abatement in the demand, which comes 
from practically every hardwood consuming source, 
with the furniture and automobile body manufac- 
turers probably leading the bidding for supplies; 
nor has there been any noteworthy increase in pro- 
duction, nor consequently in mill stocks. Reports 
say that many mills are giving particular attention, 
in anticipation of a heavy house building move- 
ment in 1920, to turning out finish. There is a very 
large demand for this class of material from re 
tailers the country over. 


Among the Redwood Mills 


The car shortage and embargo on eastern ship- 
ments have kept the redwood mills behind in filling 
their accumulated orders, and they are further 
handicapped in this work by the unprecedentedly 
broken condition of their stocks. In the meanwhile 
heavy rains have fallen in the redwood region and 
have interfered with logging operations to such an 
extent that at many of the larger mills production 
has been cut materially. Being in this position, the 
manufacturers naturally are turning down many 
orders, and probably will continue to do so for some 
time, inasmuch as they consider it imperative to 
rebuild their stocks after the phenomenal season 
they have just passed thru before they enter a new, 
and they believe even a more active one. They 
plan to press logging operations to the utmost this 
winter and are counting on a heavy production dur- 
ing 1920. 


Notes on the Western Pines 

Conditions in the Inland Empire remain compara- 
tively unchanged from recent weeks, the lack of 
western pine lumber barring any new developments 
until the situation in this respect shows some signs 
of improvement. More and more lumber naturally 
will become available right along now, as the last 
season’s cut reaches shipping dry condition; and 
the market will be ready for it. Altho there is no 
loud clamor on the market for western pines, buy- 
ers having learned during the last few months that 
clamor would not bring out supplies when there 
were none, there is a widespread ‘‘silent’’? demand 
that will respond quickly to any increase in offer- 
ings. And as this demand is more than sufficient 
to care for anything likely to be put on the market 
within the immediate future there appears no prob- 
ability that western pines will again be in anything 


that could be called a plentiful supply for some 
time. There is practically no dry white and sugar 
pine lumber for sale at the California mills, and 
air dried stock will not be available there before 
May, reports state. The California mills have 
closed down for the season, but a very heavy de- 
mand from all over the country continues to come 
in. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


While trade in lower grades and in dressed North 
Carolina pine has been a little quiet during the last 
week or ten days the demand for upper grade rough 
material remains as heavy as recently. Most of the 
mills, however, are sold out of this class of stuff 
and dislike to sell ahead of production; but to com- 
bat this hesitancy buyers are offering very attrac- 
tive prices and have thus caused some sharp ad- 
vances on popular items during the week. Indica- 
tions point to still higher prices, as there is a tre- 
mendous buying movement under way in face of the 
virtual absence of stocks with which to meet it. 
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As it is, the mills are far behind their order files 
and production is so low that many of them have 
been obliged to withdraw from the market entirely 
in order to get a chance to catch up with them. 
Altho demand for lower grades has dropped off 
noticeably during the last few days stocks of them 
remain very small after the recent heavy run on 





them and prices are even stronger than before, for 
the reason that production is expected to be small 
for the next couple of weeks and there are indica- 
tions of a spurt in the demand for this class of ma- 
terial immediately after the new year. Box lum- 
ber is getting very scarce under the buying pressure 
of the box plants, which have now generally re- 
sumed full operations, and many mills are off the 
market as far as box lumber is concerned for pe- 
riods varying from one to two months. 


In the Southern Pine Market 


There have been no noteworthy changes in the 
southern pine market during the last week, except 
for an improved outlook for export business. This 
is steadily growing brisker, with South America 
the biggest factor on the market, with new trade 
with the West Indies developing and with Mexico 
also taking larger quantities of lumber. Condi- 
tions in the latter country are reported to be con- 
siderably improved and much better than is gener- 
ally supposed, and lumbermen in touch with the 
situation there predict a large lumber trade with 
Mexico during 1920. There is a continuance of 
the very active domestic demand for southern pine 
that has prevailed for some weeks, with flooring 
and finish probably the most active items; mill 
stocks, like yard stocks, are very low, and deliveries 
are interfered with by a stubborn car shortage. 
Conditions in the eastern section of the southern 
pine belt are quite favorable for the mills, but in 
the western producing territory exceptionally ad- 
verse conditions prevail. Heavy rains continue to 
give this section a thoro soaking, many mills have 
been forced to shut down on this account and pro- 
duetion consequently is very low. The universally 
broken stocks and ear shortage aggravate the situ- 
ation. A few railroad orders are coming thru, but 
as long as the railroads remain under Government 
control they naturally can not be expected to be- 
come any real factor on the market. 


Conditions on the West Coast 

The west Coast mill operators are much cheered 
by the present prospect for an improved car supply, 
following the embargo which virtually has shut 
them off from their eastern markets and.a previous 
ear shortage of long duration which has interfered 
seriously with their operations. All the transconti- 
nental railroads entering the Pacifie Northwest, 
during the embargo having been enabled to clean 
up most of the freight which congested their lines, 
are reported to be rapidly removing their restric- 
tions. In the meanwhile shipments and acceptances 
at the mills have been kept at about half of normal, 
while production has been slightly higher and has 
resulted in stocks at the end of 1919 being at the 
highest point for the year, or about 90 pereent of 
normal. It is the millmen’s ambition to build up 
stocks to 100 percent, but that they can sueceed in 
this for some time is doubtful, as ‘here is a very 
urgent demand from all sections ot the country for 
west Coast products which will assert itself even 
more heavily than just now as the railroad embargo 
is removed and it again becomes possible to secure 
supplies. As yet, until a more definite improve- 
ment has set in, the mills continue hesitant to sell 
ahead, already having on their books all the busi- 
ness they consider safe, and they are accepting only 
enough business to fill the present supply of cars 
and available vessels. 


The Condition of Softwood Stocks at a Glance 





— ——-lVeek Ended Dec. 20 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 20 


Association Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine ........ 64,172,000 57,890,000 66,417,000 3,769,553,000 3,648,300,000 3,650,699,000 
West Coast .. 0.6.00. 48,173,000 35,646,000 41,865,000 3,568,770,000 3,384,682,000 3,554,257,000 
Western Pine ........ 8,927,000 9,461,000 7,950,000 947,678,000 821,176,000 942,750,000 
North Carolina Pine... 7,399,000 8,946,000 12,381,000 416,136,000 393,653,000 450,072,000 
Northern Pine ........ 111,000 3,919,000 3,117,000 168,693,000 232,403,000 138,577,000 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


CATALPA WANTED 

We have a customer who wants enough catalpa 
to make a boat and we are writing to inquire if you 
can tell us where to get it.—Inquiry No. 64. 

[Catalpa grows thru southern Illinois and In- 
diana, southeastern Missouri, northwestern Arkan- 
sas and to some extent in western Louisiana and 
eastern Texas and also in the western portions of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. It is difficult to under- 
stand just why this customer wants catalpa for 
boat building, inasmuch as ecatalpa is a habitually 
crooked wood and its only recognized fitness for 
boat building lies in the fact that because of its 
crookedness it is possible to get boat knees from it 
and they have been used in the South, particularly 
in Louisiana to some extent. Either cedar or cy- 
press would be superior for boat building among 
southern woods, and if a light colored wood is 
wanted for finishing only the white cedar of the 
North would better suit the purpose. 

Altho catalpa oceasionally reaches a diameter of 
4 feet, catalpa saw logs very rarely find their way 
into sawmills, even in the range of natural dis- 
tribution. The publication of this inquiry probably 
will bring some offers of the wood, unless the small 
quantity asked for in the inquiry proves unat- 
tractive.—EbITor. } 





ESTIMATING ON FUTURE MILLWORK 


From all reports, mills are fairly well filled with 
orders. Many inquiries for estimates for material to 
be required several months ahead are being received. 
The lumber market is wild, and the Lord knows what 
the labor conditions will be. 

I'd like to hear from some of my millwork friends 
as to their attitude in estimating on future work. 

Will they figure on a cost (including overhead and 
commercial burden) basis, and then, after adding their 
customary profit, add another 10 to 25 percent to 
cover contingencies which might or might not arise? 

Or will they figure as usual, adding their customary 
profit, and then a nominal sum to cover the expense 
of purchasing and carrying the material in stock 
until needed ? 

But why shouldn’t the millman quote his prices 
based on the cost of lumber and labor at the time the 
estimate is made? This method is followed in other 
manufacturing lines. If this plan were adopted, the 
prices submitted would go up or down according to 
the changes, if any, in market prices. I know of one 
large order of millwork that was recently placed on 
this basis. 

Furthermore, there are many general contracts 


placed on such a basis, and many contractors will 
not accept work otherwise. They require a fixed fee 
for handling the job, the cost being based on prevail- 


ing prices at time of estimating, the owner paying 
apy differences which may develop. 

However, altho they will not handle a contract other 
than by being assured that they have nothing to lose, 
still they want the millman to submit an estimate for 
future delivery, taking all the chances of market con- 
ditions. If general work is let that way, why shouldn’t 
millwork be let likewise? In other words—how much 
longer is the millman going to be the goat? 

I have heard of different instances in which orders 
were placed for household furnishings, involving 
millions of dollars, without a price. The reason was 
that the raw material and labor requisite to make 
these various articles were so indeterminate that it 
was impossible to quote a safe figure. These condi- 
tions prevail to a large extent in our raw material 
and labor.—ALrrep Struck, president, Alfred Struck 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


A MODERN AMENDMENT TO STATE LAWS 


I was very much interested in the following portion 
of your editorial of Dec. 20: 

“The courts have held that in general a carload 
shipment of lumber is a unit and must be accepted 
in toto or rejected in toto by the buyer. This is, 
of course, in the absence of any specific agreement. 
rhe buyer and seller are not limited in their right 
of eontracting upon this subject, but the rule 
stated is applied by the courts unless some other 
rule is set up in the contract of sale.” 


I think perhaps in preparing this contract and the 
following provision, “All material not up to grade and 
specification, whether in part or whole carload. will be 
unloaded and held at the shipper’s expense and dispo 
sition,” that we, as five State associations, did not 
take into consideration a law that had already given 
us considerably more authority than we are now asking 
the shipper to allow us. 

S find that prior to the year 1910, owing to the 
variety of court decisions relative to this matter, the 
American Bar Association deemed it wise to simplify 
matters by recommending and adopting what is known 
as the Uniform Sales Law, which in 1910 was pre- 
sented to the State legislature of Massachusetts and 
adopted ; that in the succeeding five years, or by 1915, 
practically every State legislature in the United States 
had enacted the same Uniform Sales Law: that in 
1915 the Uniform Sales Law was enacted in Michigan, 
under Public Acts of 1913, No. 100, and find under 
section 44, article 3, the following: 


“Where the seller delivers to the buyer the goods 
he contracted to sell, mixed with goods of a dif- 
ferent description not included in the contract, 
the buyer may accept the goods which are in ac- 
cordance with the contract and reject the rest, 
or he may reject the whole. The provisions of this 
section are subject to any usage of trade, special 
agreement or course of dealing between the 
parties.” 


So that prior to 1915 the court decisions that any 
general carload shipment of lumber is a unit, and 
should be accepted in toto or rejected in toto by the 
buyer, held; but, after 1915 it would not, owing to the 
enactment of this Uniform Sales Law. 


We do not, as retailers, believe that because today 
is a sellers’ market that the seller should enforce an- 
tique practices upon the retailers, which are working 
a hardship on him, nor can the seller feel that we, as 
retailers, waited until we had the market in our 
power before asking for an adjustment, which we feel 
will not in any way work a hardship on the seller.— 
Frep A. McCaul, secretary, Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.—No. 90. 

[The Uniform Sales Law, where in force, will 
dispose of the point in question as far as the qual- 
ity of a shipment of lumber is concerned. Where, 
however, there is a shortage in the tally a differ- 
ent situation arises and the grading rules of a 
number of the associations require that in such 
cases the entire shipment be kept intact for rein- 
spection. 

As a matter of fact, the Uniform Sales code is 
quite as much in the interest of the shipper of lum- 
ber as of the buyer, as the shipper would in most 
eases prefer that the buyer use as much of the 
shipment as possible rather than reject the entire 
car. The inspection rules of the old Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
dictated a course of action quite similar to the 
Uniform Sales Law, altho not leaving to the buyer 
the option of rejecting all or part of the car. It 
was in effect that the purchaser shall pay the 
freight and unload the shipment and hold rejected 
or disputed material intact which, of course, meant 
that he use that portion of the shipment which was 
acceptable. If, however, the complaint was on 
measurement as well as on inspection the entire 
contents of the car must be held. The rule further 
provided that payment of freight or of the seller’s 
invoice should not be considered an acceptance of 
the shipment nor forfeit the right of complaint 
and adjustment. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S remarks were 
based on the old decisions rather than on the Uni- 
form Sales Law, and it is indebted to Secretary 
McCaul for his explanation of this interesting 
point.—EpI1Tor. } 





DISTINGUISHING COMMERCIAL WOODS 

I have been inspecting lumber for the last twelve 
years and find that the hardest thing for me to do is 
to tell the difference between the different kinds of 
lumber after the log is worked up. There must be 
some solution of this matter, but I am unable to find 
it out, and I wish you people would -help me if possi- 
ble. I find that tamarack and Canadian spruce re- 
semble a whole lot in my estimation western hemlock 
and western soft pine and find it very difficult to dis- 
tinguish the difference between them, There are other 
kinds of woods that resemble one another so much that 
I can hardly see the difference between them.—INQUIRY 
No. 72. 

[A great deal of scientific study has been given to 
the identification of woods from the structure of 
the lumber when samples of bark, leaves and fruit 
are not available. This problem has its limitations 
because certain related woods are so much like 
each other that it is practically impossible to dif- 
ferentiate. In general it is easy to distinguish 
red oaks from white oaks, but there are a large 
number of kinds of both red and white oak so 
much like each other that positive identification is 
impossible. Similarly yellow pine and white pine 
ean usually be distinguished as classes, but not 
the different varieties in each class. Some kinds 
of yellow pine also, as for instance western yellow 
pine in individual specimens, are very much like 
white pines in softness and texture. 

Tamarack and western hemlock are much alike, 
altho in tamarack there is usually quite a distinc- 
tion between sapwood and heartwood, the sapwood 
being thin. The resin ducts are also very small 
and are round. Western hemlock usually has resin 
eysts or pockets of irregular shape, altho these are 
not always present. It does not have the strong 
characteristic odor of eastern hemlock, altho if the 
board is moistened and warmed slightly a faint 
sour odor may usually be distinguished. 

By western soft pine our inquirer probably means 
western yellow pine, which varies greatly, from 
heavy hard and coarse structure to light soft wood 
which ean be hardly told from white pine. The 
resin ducts are comparatively large and numerous 
and the sapwood thick. 

Canadian spruce has no clear distinction between 
heartwood and sapwood and its resin ducts are 
hardly visible without a magnifying lens, being of 
the same color as the wood. Its growth rings are 
mostly wide and its white or very light color is 
usually uniform. There is no marked difference in 
the annual rings between early and late wood. 

Prof. Record’s book, ‘‘The Identification of the 
Economic Woods of the United States,’’ is as good 
a guide as could well be prepared on the identifica- 
tion of commercial lumber. The AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN can supply it at $1.75 prepaid.—EbiTor. ] 


WANTS BOOK OF PLANING MILL PLANS 

Will you kindly advise me whether you publish or 
know of any books published covering plans and lay- 
outs of planing mills and cabinet shops ?—INQUIRY 
No. 118. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of nothing 
on this subject in book form available at the pres- 
ent time. A monthly magazine called the ‘‘ Wood- 
worker’’ published at Indianapolis, Ind., has had 
various planing mill floor plans in the past. The 
inquiry comes from a construction engineer in the 
War Department.—EbIToR. | 


SEEKS MARKET FOR PERSIMMON 

Can you please supply me with the names of some 
people desiring to purchase persimmon in short lengths 
or bolts by the cord? Also about what is the prevail- 
ing price for this material by the cord?—INQUIRY 
No. 116, 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not say what 
the prevailing market price of persimmon is at the 
present time, but knows that it is usually in de- 
mand quite equal to the somewhat scanty supply 
when of good quality. It is largely used for shut- 
tle blocks and for the heads of golf clubs and to 
some extent for boot and shoe lasts. The factory 
uses of the wood, as discovered by Forest Service 
investigations, show that about 82 percent is used 
for shuttles, 11 percent for boot and shoe findings, 
6 percent for sporting and athletic goods (which 
chiefly means golf club heads), ‘and scattering uses 
take the remaining 1 percent. This will probably 
give our inquirer a fairly good idea of where to 
look for a market, and all of these requirements 
are for comparatively short lengths. The Shambow 
Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I., is always in the mar- 
ket for good shuttle dimension and will send its 
specifications upon request. There are probably 
others of our readers who would be interested in 
quoting upon this offer of persimmon and they 
will be supplied with the address upon request.— 
EDITOR. | 


DIRECTORY OF TRADE PERSONNEL 

Will you be good enough to tell me in what trade 
directory I can find the names of the individual officers 
and executives of lumber companjes and furniture 
manufacturing plants ?—INqQuIRyY No, 114. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
lawyer. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regrets to in- 
form him that there is no such directory.—EDITonr. | 





NEEDS MATERIAL FOR SAXOPHONE REEDS 

We have orders for large quantities of saxophone 
reeds, for which we find it very difficult to obtain the 
raw material at this time. Such reeds have previously 
been manufactured in this countfy only in small quan- 
tities by hand, but we are prepared to manufacture in 
large quantities if we can obtain the material which 
hitherto has been imported only from France. The 
reed now being sent is of extremely poor quality.— 
Inquiry No, 100. 

[The above inquiry comes from a musical supply 
house in Chicago. Saxophone reeds are manufac- 
tured from the stems of the giant reed, Arundo 
donax, which grows largely in central and south- 
ern Europe, and sometimes is also known as Span- 
ish reed. This reed is different from bamboo in 
that it ean be secured in considerable lengths free 
from the numerous joints of bamboo. For saxo- 
phone reeds a fine, strong fiber and perfectly 
straight grain are required. 

This reed is also said to be native to the warmer 
portions of the American continent, altho the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not at the present time 
informed as to its zone of distribution. 

A saxophone reed is a slab taken from a round 
reed of about 1144 to 1%4 inches in diameter. The 
inner portion of this slab is very smoothly finished 
and the reed itself is %-inch in width and 3% 
inches in length. The mouth end of the reed for 
approximately three-eighths of its length is brought 
down in a delicate wedge to a very thin edge of 
flatly rounded contour. The flat side of the reed 
is clamped to the face of the mouthpiece and the 
vibration of the tongue of the reed initiates the 
sound, which is modified by the length of the col- 
umn of wind as directed by the keys. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that search 
in the southern United States or perhaps further 
south will discover natural supplies of this reed 
which will be found of proper quality for this 
purpose. It may pay some of our southern readers 
to look into this matter, and, if they wish to in- 
vestigate, the address of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied upon request. 

The reed is also said to grow in Egypt and in 
the Orient. Whether it grows in Japan together 
with jointed bamboo the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is not informed, but has made inquiries of a large 
Japanese trading company. Split bamboo fishing 
rods are usually manufactured from the imported 
material secured from this reed, which is also 
largely used for woven reed work.—EpITor. ] 
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NEW WOOD INDUSTRY FOR COAST 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 29.—It is announced that 
the Emmerwood Panel & Top Co. will take over 
the plant of the East Side Planing Mill Co., this 
city, and establish a new wood industry that in 
a short time is expected to furnish employment 
to a large number of men. The company is 
formed with a nominal capital of $75,000 and 
expects to do business in excess of $500,000 an- 
nually. The incorporators are T. G. McIntire, of 
the East Side Planing Mill Co.; C. B. Stetson, 
of the Emerson Hardwood Co., of Portland; and 
Roger Sands, of Seattle. The new company will 
manufacture panels of hardwood, as well as of 
other woods produced in this section. It will 
supply panels used in the construction of phono- 
graphs, cabinets, built-in conveniences in homes 
and office buildings, and table tops. Special 
machinery ordered for the new mill will be 
delivered within twenty or thirty days. 


ODPL" 


KANSAS CITIAN JOINS SEATTLE SALES OFFICE 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—Burt J. Wright, 
who since 1904 has had charge of the sales office 
of the Three Lakes Lumber Co., of Three Lakes, 
Wash., in this city, will leave in February for Seat- 
tle to make his home there and will be employed in 
the sales office of the Three Lakes company in that 
city. Mr. Wright is widely known in the lumber 
trade in the Missouri Valley. For more than 
twenty years previous to his assignment to the 
Kansas City office he was a salesman on the road 
and for a number of years also operated a retail 
yard at Falls City, Neb. Mr. Wright’s two sons 
are located on the Coast and a desire to be near 
them decided the move to the West. The office of 


president of the new organization, is widely known 
in the millwork field, and is exceedingly optimistic 
as to prospects for business during the coming 
year. He says that 1919 has been good, and, 
judging from business now in sight, 1920 is going 
to be better. The other officers of the Alto Mill 
& Lumber Co. are C. R. Johnson, vice president, and 
Ira L. Titus, secretary and treasurer. 





COMPANY PAPER PROMOTES HARMONY 


Organ Affords Means of Extending Benefits of 
Shop Committee Plan 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dee. 27.—The ‘‘ Industrial 
Harmonizer’’ is the name selected for the new 
official organ of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills’ employees. The first issue, published in 
November, was nameless and was much smaller 
than the December number. <A cash prize of $10 
was offered for a suitable name and the suggestion 
of William Ford, a planer feeder at the Larson 
mill, was adopted. Altogether fifty-one names were 
suggested. The name chosen is peculiarly appro- 
priate, for this company and its employees have 
been working for industrial harmony for months 
and have succeeded admirably, thanks largely to 
the operation of the shop committee plan, which is 
finding increased favor with the employees every 
week. 

The December number of ihe ‘‘ Industrial Har- 
monizer’’ contains sixteen pages filled with many 
news items, original poems by employees of the 
company, a long and lanky cartoon entitled ‘‘It’s 
a Hard Life,’’ by J. P. MeEvoy, bookkeeper at the 
Seattle general office; a column on freedom of 
speech by General Superintendent C. L. Flynn; 























In the North there is promise of a regular old fashioned logging winter. There is plenty of snow and ice and 


loggers are quite cheered over the prospects of getting out a heavy cut of logs. 


The above illustration 


was taken Dec. 12, 1919, and shows a solid trainload of white pine logs hauled in to the mill of the Hackley- 


Phelps-Bonnell Co., Phelps, Vilas County, Wisconsin, on that date. 


The snow and the logs will remind 


many a lumberman of the good old times when the North was the center of lumber production. 





the Three Lakes company here will be taken over 
by Clyde B. Baxter, brother of Floyd Baxter, retail 
purchasing agent for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 





TO CUT VENEERS FROM CUBAN WOOD 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Dec. 29.—The Rice Veneer 
& Lumber Co. has completed negotiations for the 
property of the Imperial Chemical Co. and an ad- 
ditional three acres adjoining, and on this prop- 
erty will erect a large steel sawmill which will make 
veneers from mahogany logs brought from Cuba, 
also using the old building of the chemical com- 
pany, which has 30,000 feet of floor space, as a 
warehouse. 


REORGANIZATION OF MILLWORK CONCERN 


TEXARKANA, ARK., Dec. 29.—ReOrganization of 
the old Trigg-Hill Lumber Co. to do business in 
Texas under the name of Alto Mill & Lumber Co. 
is announced by J. A. Cramer, president of the 
new company. The change was voted at a recent 
meeting of stockholders in Texarkana, when the 
charter of the Arkansas corporation was surrend- 
ered and the sale and transfer of the assets of the 
Trigg-Hill Lumber Co. to the new corporation, 
organized under the laws of the State of Texas, 
were authorized. The name of the new company 
is formed from the initials of the four States in 
which the concern will operate, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Oklahoma, manufacturing and sell- 
ing sash, doors, special millwork ete. J. A. Cramer, 





‘‘Hog Fuel,’’? by Tim Ber, a hidden reference to 
David F. Trunkey, manager of the company’s re- 
tail yards in this city, in the style of ‘‘K. C. B.,’’ 
and a historical review of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills’ first logging crew. There were 
eighteen members of this crew, and among them 
were J. E. Knight, later interested in logging 
companies of his own, and F. C. Riley, a heavy 
stockholder in the Bloedel, Stewart and Welch hold- 
ings in British Columbia, and manager of their 
camps. The article says that J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the company, ‘‘was timekeeper, manager, 
sales agent, and everything else. It is said that 
he traveled on a small boat between the camp and 
Larson and that all the bookkeeping that was done 
he wrote up in a note book on his knee during these 
trips.’? 

The monthly pays a compliment to J. C. Lindsey, 
the company’s industrial engineer, who helped to 
complete the shop committee plan, and states that 
he has been engaged to remain with the company 
until February. Mr. Lindsey, as well as the men, 
is pleased with the progress made by the shop 
committee plan and thinks it possible other com- 
panies in the Northwest will adopt it after they 
are satisfied of its successful working among the 
employees of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 





My 1920 fresolution is to do my part 
in making our own country a better place 
to work in and to live in and in helping 
others resolve likewise. 


_ uary. 


SOUTHERN PINER OPENS DETROIT OFFICE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29.—Thomas C. Whitmarsh, 
general manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co., announced today that a sales office would be 
opened in Detroit on Jan. 1, with H. E. McKenna, 
in charge. The exact location of the office has not 
yet been determined. Mr. Whitmarsh said that a 
sales office in Detroit had been made necessary by 
the increasing volume of the company’s business 
at that point. He felt that 1920 would see a big 
inerease in the demand for southern pine in De- 
troit and vicinity. Mr. MeKenna has been assistant 
sales manager for some time. He is to be suc- 
ceeded in that position by E. E. Eversull, who has 
long been traffic manager for the company. 





COAST RAIL SHIPMENTS IN NOVEMBER 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 27.—November rail ship- 
ments from eighty-one west Coast mills ag- 
gregated 4,364 cars, and were distributed in 
forty-three States and the District of Columbia. 
The Coast States took about 23 percent; the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, 47 percent; and the remainder of 
the nation about 30 percent. The figures verify 
the wisdom of a Seattle wholesaler, who points 
smilingly to the vast area drained by the Mis- 
sissippi and says, ‘‘That’s my territory.’’ 

Minnesota is at the head of the list, with 577 
carloads, or 13.22 percent; California is second, 
with 506 carloads, or 11.60 percent. Alabama, 
Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee are the only States failing to receive 
fir. The remainder of the list follows: 







Per Per 
Cent Cars Cent 
Washington 9.17 WO bc cccdccéac 42 .96 
ED sc eceteucee 8.66 TWMEE edacdaccas 2 .96 
DUGG enadcuceceae y 5.68 New Jersey .... 31 .71 
Nebraska 5.20 Maryland ...... 20 46 
South Dakota. 4.86 Massachusetts .. 19 44 
Michigan 4.47 Connecteut on ome 
Oregon ... 3.90 MEREEG 6 icccacdae 25 
Montana .. -166 3.80 New Mexico.... 9 -21 
North Dakota... .136 3.12 W. Virginia..... 8 .14 
pt errr 135 3.09 NG@VSEGS  occecces 6 -14 
Wisconsin ...... 108 2.47 Mississippi ..... 5 AZ 
Colorado ....... 97 2.22 We accccee 4 -09 
2... Serer 94 2.15 Delaware ...... 3 07 
New York...... 92 2.11 District of 
Oklahoma ...... 72 1.65 Columbia ..... 3 07 
eee 70 1.60 New Hampshire. 3 07 
WH Wincancaans 60 1.37 VORMIOME ccccccc 3 07 
CED vaceccscccas OS 1.33 Louisiana ...... 2 05 
Arizona ........ 45° 1.03 Rhode Island ... 2 .05 
eres 45 1.03 Arkansas ....... 1 .02 
Pennsylvania ... 45 1.33 GOCE | ccesscce 1 .02 
Kentucky ...... 1 .02 


It will be observed that with respect to rail 
shipments Minnesota took 577 cars as compared 
with 570 for Washington and Oregon—7 ears 
more than the two States which produce the fir. 





LOYAL LEGION SUPPORTS GOVERNMENT 


Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 27.—An active campaign 
is being waged by the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen to man the logging camps on the 
Coast when operations are resumed early in Jan- 
The call has gone out for 20,000 loggers 
and men are being booked at all of the four L 
free employment bureaus. However, only Amer- 
icans or aliens willing to declare their intention 
to become American citizens and who believe in 
our form of government and will support it are 
being accepted at these employment bureaus. 


THIS DEALER FEARS OVERPRODUCTION ! 


PorTLAND, OrE., Dee. 27.—The Coast Fir Lum- 
ber Co., as did many other lumber dealers, sent 
out a cireular letter during the recent snow 
storm and it was returned with a notation that 
John W. Miller, president, thinks one of the best 
things he has read for a long time, and which 
notation might not be only of interest but of 
benefit to the trade if made public. Ordinarily 
Mr. Miller would agree with the comment, for 
the ery of wolf has been heard so often without 
the wolf materializing, but this time it is be- 
lieved that the situation is really such as to make 
it advisable to take time by the forelock and do 
the shopping early. 

The letter and comment follow: 

Why wait? 

We leave it to you what will happen. 

This western country is now frozen tight, shutting 
down mills and logging camps with little chance of 
again starting up until after the holidays. Spring 
will soon be here, and from all indications the de- 
mand during the coming year for building material 
will be greater than ever before, even exceeding that 
of this year. 

In order to sell shingles you must have a supply of 
them and by taking advantage of our quotation today 
on Extra *A* R. C. shingles at $6.89 per M f. o. b. your 
station believe that by the time the shingles are deliv- 
ered in your yard you will be more than pleased you 
took advantage of this quotation. 

We offer ten cars at this figure. 

Hoping to have a wire order from you on this basis. 

The comment follows: 

For ten years the western country has been frozen 
in winter and shut down in summer on account of labor 
troubles, but somehow 80 percent of this time there has 
been an overproduction of lumber. 
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ADOPT “SQUARE” PACK FOR COAST SHINGLES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 30.—The final ae to 
pack and sell cedar shingles by the square instead 
of by the thousand as the unit was made by the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association at a special meeting called to consider 
this matter at Washington Hotel here this after- 
noon, with President E. C. Miller, Aberdeen, Wash., 
presiding. The vote, based on machine equipment 
of the members voting, showed 334 machines in 
favor with only 33 machines ag sie Later in the 
meeting E. 8. Saunders, of the Vancouver Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., "who was present, received 
a telegram from Vancouver advising that at a 
mecting of the shingle manufacturers of British 
Columbia at Vancouver this afternoon it was voted 
unanimously to go on to the square unit basis, sub- 
ject to the American mills doing the same thing. 
About two hundred and twenty-one machines are 
embraced in the British Columbia membership. 
The matter came up on the adoption of the report 
of the committee appointed at the annual meeting 
Dee. 11, the report being adopted. At the 
meeting it was also decided to raise the annual 
dues of the association from $24 to $36. The re- 
port of the committee as adopted follows prac- 
tically in full: 

I, That all 16-inch shingles be packed 22/22 
courses, four bundles to the square, tolerance in pack- 
ing 11%4 inches per single course, length and width of 
packing frames to remain as at present. This is based 
upon a standard weather exposure of 414 inches. 

That all 18-inch shingles be packed 18/18 
courses, four bundles to the square, tolerance in pack- 
ing 1% inches per single course, length and width of 
packing frames to remain as at present. This is based 
upon a standard weather exposure of 5% inches. 

II That 5-inch dimensions be packed 19/19 
courses, four bundles to the square, with four cross 
shingles at each end of each bundle. 

IV. That 6-inch dimensions be packed 21/21 
courses, four bundles to the square, with four cross 
shingles at each end of each bundle. 

’. That these changes be put into effect at the 
mills not later than April 1, 1920, 

Shipping Weights Recommended by Committee 

VI. That shipping weights be established, viz. : 


Pounds Pounds 


BOUPCKAS. coc ccc scree 150 

PORGTA BtaTs... .05506% 140 Common Eurekas... 150 
Common stars...... 140 5/2-18" dimensions... 150 
6/2 R. G. Perfects.. 140 Extra clears........ 160 
<< € GP Ce 140 Common or 10” clears 160 


6/2- 16” dimensions... 140 5/2 R. G. Perfects.. 160 


Pounds 


Pounds 
XXXXX (and No. 2 160 


PGTTOCUGDE: ..6:5-5:%.05:< 
XXXXX) rrr Common Perfections. 160 
5/2-16” dimensions. 160 5/21%4-18” dimensions 160 
Compares Per Thousand and Per Square Prices 


The following table is given as a comparison of “per 
thousand” prices with ‘‘per square” equivalents. 
ill 


Mil Mill 
base prices base prices 
Per Per Per Per 
Grade M Square Grade M Square 


Extra stars. .$5.40 $4.75 
Extra clears. 6.50 5.72 Ee 6.40 5.638 
Eurekas ..... 8.00 6.08 Same bee hee C.o8 
based upon the above prices the following shows the 
comparison delivered on a 70-cent rate: 
Mill Mill 
base prices base prices 


Perfections . $9.20 $6.63 


Per Per Per Per 
Grade M Square Grade M_ Square 
extra stars. .$6.52 $5-73 Perfections $10.7 77 $7.75 
Extra clears.. 7.76 6.84 oS a 7.52 6.61 
Eurekas ..... 9.40 7.13 ae ss OE 46 7.46 


Figuring Covering Uuapacity of Square 
The following shows the manner of figuring covering 
capacity of a “square’’ of shingles: 
16” Shingles—22/22 18” Shingles—18/18 


courses. courses. 

4¥%,” Standard exposure. 5144” Standard exposure. 

Tolerance in packing is Tolerance in packing is 
1144” per course, 1144” per course. 


In four bundles there are 
176 courses. 

Lineage per course is 
18% inches. 


Square feet 
101.75 


In four bundles there are 
44 courses. 

Lineage per course is 
1814 inches. 


Square feet 
176x18.5x4.5 144x18.5x5.5 
cemlete _—___—— 101.75 








144 
Additional covering 
capacity thru 4- 
inch opening.... 1.80 


144 
Additional covering 
capacity thru \- 
inch spacing.... 1.70 
Guaranteed mini- Guaranteed — mini- 
mum covering ca- mum covering ca- im 
EES 5 5 ivate-e ate 103.45 CITT 55 tava acute 103.55 
Suggests Method of Branding Bundles 
The following is a brand or stencil proposal under 
“square” packing: 


One-fourth Square One-fourth Square 


ANYONE’S BRAND ANYONF’S BRAND 
Red Cedar Shingles Red Cedar Shingles 
Extra Clears Perfections 


Expose, 44%” Space 1/8” 
Seattle Shingle Co. Seattle Shingle Co. 
Seattle Seattle 

A meeting of members of the Rite-Grade move- 
ment followed adjournment of the shingle branch, 
at which the Rite-Grade mills adopted the square 


Expose, 5144” Space 1/8” 


unit, which means that all mills using Rite-Grade 
inspection and stamp will pack so that four 
bunches will cover one hundred square feet, laid 
according to directions. Two or three loyal mem- 
bers who do not want to make the change declared 
they would stay with the Rite-Grade movement, 
believing thoroly in the good it is doing the in- 
dustry, but will forego the Rite-Grade stamp unless 
their customers’ order call for the square unit 
Among them was E. E. Case, Raymond, Wash., one 
of the strongest supporters of the Rite-Grade mov e- 
ment. On his motion the Rite-Grade assessment 
the coming year was raised from $100 to $200 per 
machine in addition to annual dues of $36 to the 
shingle branch. On the present basis of 500 ma- 
chines this will give a fund of $100,000 for Rite- 
Grade publicity work. At the annual meeting it 
was decided to present to members by referendum 
a proposition calling for $200 per machine as a 
minimum, the real assessment to be 5 cents per 
thousand shingles made during the year; but this 
was lost in the referendum. It would have raised 
nearly twice as large a fund as was raised today. 

Opportunity is to be given mills outside Rite- 
Grade to come in prior to March 1 on same basis 
as present members. After that time they will be 
charged a premium of $100 per machine for the 
year as dues, making the Rite-Grade assessment to 
them $300 per machine. The action today makes 
the square unit a certainty in the shingle industry 
in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia, and 
nearly doubles the fund for publicity work for 
Rite-Grade. It is believed that it is but the begin- 
ning of bigger things for the industry, which will 
be enabled better to compete with the substitute 
roofings. President Miller named committees to 
work out problems connected with the change in 
packing. 

Following adjournment of the shingle branch 
meeting, a general meeting of shingle manufac- 
turers was held at which a resolution was adopted 
severely censuring wholesalers who attempt to 
manipulate the shingle market for their own in- 
terests, 

Tonight the shingle manufacturers enjoyed a 
splendid banquet at the Masonic Club. Secretary 
J.S. Williams had prepared a number of surprises 
including musi¢e and vaudeville. 





A REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S HARDWOOD MARKET 


Log Shortage and Lack of Cars in Face of Uenmeninnad Demand Caused Big Advances in Prices—Low 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 30.—The year 1919 has 
been one of the most remarkable in the history of 
the hardwood lumber industry, in both the south- 
ern and eastern producing regions, with respect to 
lightness of production, decrease of stocks and ad- 
vanee in prices. 

Smallness of production is traceable primarily to 
unfavorable weather conditions and searcity of la- 
bor. Transportation has had some effect on mill 
output, there having been times during the year 
when it was impossible to secure enough cars to 
keep logs moving to the mills; but inability to log 
because of continued rains, has been the principal 
cause of low production. 

Weather conditions in the southern region have 
been much more unfavorable than in the eastern 
region. Winter production is generally rather 
light in comparison with the rest of the year and 
this proved even more true than usual during the 
first part of 1919 for the reason that, owing to 
general lack of demand during the latter part of 
1918, manufacturers largely decreased their log- 
ging operations and failed to lay up their usual 
reserve supplies of logs. Thus, when they were 
ready to operate during the late winter and early 
spring months, they were confronted with a severe 
log shortage. Logging was resumed as soon as pos- 
sible and it looked as if there would be a good 
‘spring crop of logs.’’ But it rained practically 
all May and there was likewise considerable precipi- 





Stocks Presage High Levels 


men of the South were counting upon exceptionally 
heavy logging operations during October and No- 
vember but they accomplished less in those months 
than in any recent year for the reason that the 
greatest precipitation occurred in the history of 
the southern hardwood region during those months. 

Thus, the mills of the southern hardwood terri- 
tory went into the winter with the smallest log sup- 
plies in their history, a fact which must have per- 
tinent bearing on production during the first three 
or four months of 1920 and which must necessarily 
have an important effect on quotations for hard- 
wood lumber. Indeed, the situation, from a pro- 
duetion standpoint, is extremely unfavorable at 
the end of 1919, with the certainty that it will be 
even more so during the first half of 1920, since it 
is regarded improbable that the deficit in log sup- 
plies can be made good before spring or early sum- 
mer weather makes logging again possible on a nor- 
mal scale. 

Owing to the lightness of production and to a de- 
mand in excess of the output of the mills, stocks 
have decreased materially in every item, as indi- 
eated by the following table, showing stocks Jan. 1 
and Nov. 1, 1919, and the percentage of loss dur- 
ing the intervening period for each wood: 

The decreasing tendency of stocks, which was 
very pronounced during the late spring and early 
summer, coupled with a general revival of active 
demand for hardwood 





upward tendency in prices. There was some hesi- 
taney during the first four or five months because 
of uncertainty of the general industrial outlook in 
the United States and the lowest prices of 1919 
prevailed during that period. When it was realized, 
however, that commodity prices were going to be 
maintained and that production and stocks were 
going to be extremely limited, buyers entered the 
market for their requirements and bid prices up in 
a manner without parallel in the history of the 
industry. Their buying was further stimulated by 
the serious interrruption to hardwood production 
that occurred during May and June, and from then 
until Dee. 13 there was a scramble for lumber that 
brought about the most sensational advances ever 
known. A slight setback occurred in some items 
between Aug. 1 and Oct. 1, but the general list 
tended upward, with the biggest jump of the year 
occurring during November and the first two weeks 
in December. 


The Price Movement During the Year 


The following table shows the average opening, 
low, high and closing prices on firsts and seconds 
for the year, the closing ones being based on quota- 
tions as of Dee. 1 to Dee. 13, and the percentage 
of gain as between those at the first of the year 
and those on the last date for which quotations 
were available: 


Eastern 





tation in June. lumber from both do- o " Percent 
_The summer months were very favorable for log- mestic interests and Plain white oak..... ¢ FM00 $139 50 nt 
ging but car shortage seriously interfered, especial- foreign buyers, re- Quartered white oak 108.00 252.00 133.0 
ly during July, August and September. The mill- sulted in a_ strong Plain red oak....... 71.00 134.50 90.0 
. " : . BABRWOGH  6.66i6 60's sss ged 86.00 32.3 
; Chestnut ‘ 06. 97.50 74.0 
‘Fhe Position of Mardwood Stocks Paley ........c. 86.00 13450 56.4 
anenange Quartered red oak $6.00 5 2 

Jan. 1.1919 Nov. 1, 1919 Decrease Quartered red oak... ; 165.00 92.0 

Plain white oak 4,22 55,873,000 46.4 
Quartered white 11,078,000 7.0 Quartered white oak $97. = 254.00 158.7 
Sap SUM .......essseeess : 89,042,000 33.8 Plain white oak..... 66.00 145.50 120.0 
Pisin red Oak......0s0000s 54, 560, 000 37,729,000 32.7 Quartered red oak. 76.00 205.00 172.0 
Bete CB-FRCN) oc cccccecscs 16,025,000 8,860,000 45.8 Plain red oak....... 67.00 145.50 117.0 
Bassw COT TT eT 7,280,000 5,685,000 22.0 CR ND 50:65. 505000: 34.50 78.00 126.0 
OT ere err 33 969, 000 29,506,000 13.0 Quartered red gum.. 52.50 166.50 217.0 
| eS re 30,835,000 26,950,000 13.0 Plain red gum...... " 8.50 129.00 166.0 
Quartered red oak........ 3,688,000 ,080,000 16.5 Ash (2-INER) 2.0 000% 94.00 176.00 87.0 
eee: WOE 6 occ ki ecco 17,635,000 571,000 45.8 COwWOn Wed o.os.0 54-0 44.00 70.00 69.0 
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The average advance on all items was 112.3 per- 
cent, while quartered red gum proved the leader, 
with a gain of 217 percent. 

F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics of the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, pre- 
sented to the members at the annual at the Hotel 
Chisca Dec. 16 and 17 a number of charts showing 
graphically the changes in stocks and the average 
prices at which the various hardwoods in all grades 
were sold during the period from Jan. 1, 1919, to 
Dee. 13, 1919. From these charts the representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has prepared 
tables showing the quantity of each item on hand 
at the beginning of each month and the average 
price at which each grade was selling at the cor- 


responding time. In order that these tables may 
bs understood it is necessary to state the following 
acts: 

All quotations, with the single exception of ash, 
are based on inch lumber. Ash quotations are based 
on 2-inch. 

All southern quotations are f. 0. b. cars Cairo, 
Ill., and all eastern quotations are f. 0. b. cars Cin- 
cinnati. 

Stocks as between the southern and eastern re- 
gions have not been kept separate in the case of the 
various kinds of oak, the figures for the eastern and 
for the southern regions being the same in the case 
of each kind. 

Gum stocks have not been separated as to kind, 


those for sap also covering red in both plain and 
quarter sawn. 

The last quotations, which are the highest of the 
year in practically every case, are principally as of 
Dee. 13, tho in the case of some items they are as 
of Dee. 1, the last date for which sales had been 
reported at the time these charts were compiled. 

Stock reports, in all cases, are as of Nov. 1, the 
last date for which they were available. The asso- 
ciation is now compiling its figures on stocks as of 
Dee. 1 but they are not yet ready for distribution. 

The tables, which present an accurate account of 
the movement of stocks and which show fluctuations 
in average selling prices on the various grades and 
kinds of lumber, follow: 


























{ Plain White Oak (Eastern) Basswood (Eastern), Continued 
; No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 
2 Stock, Feet F.A.S. Common Common Common Stock, Feet P.A.S8. Common Common Common 
| 104,222,000 $71.00 $46.00 $34.00 $27.00 June | ee ee 5,909,000 61.00 47.00 33.50 27.00 
91/592.000 72.00 47.50 36.00 27.50 July | ere 5,218,000 66.50 47.50 38.00 28.00 
91,578,000 71.00 48.00 37.50 27.00 Aug. ; ee 6,004,000 67.00 54.00 40.00 31.00 
. ,692,000 71.00 47.00 35.00 25.00 Sept Rvadedeuas 5,533,000 79.00 58.50 40.00 32.00 
| ,702,000 73.00 49.00 37.00 24.00 Oct. Renee canes 5, 979,000 83.00 57.00 41.50 32.00 
j ,116,000 77.00 15.50 37.00 28.00 Nov. : ee 5,685,000 80.00 63.00 39.50 37.50 
y ,731,000 82.50 56.50 40.00 28.00 Dec Licwnaksead avawecace 86.00 64.50 46.00 33.00 
j ,014,000 105.00 oa ae bps eae By, Bessacccvss cadecune a. , teeter 69.00 SOGG 8 8 caacs 
| ,117,000 115.00 79. 52. out 
: "189,000 111.00 77.00 56.50 32.50 Plain White Oak (Southern) 
| »,873,000 116.00 83.50 59.00 30.00 $66.00 $41.00 $30.50 . 
rerer res 127.00 86.00 64.00 33.00 64.00 41.00 29.50 ounces 
ia weketes 139.50 89.50 * 68.00 34.50 68.00 41.50 29.50 <0 
68.50 41.50 7a 0Cté*~<“«~*‘“C 
Quartered White Oak (Southern) 68.50 42.00 29.00 eewreala 
a ee 11,942,000 $97.00 $70.00 $45.00 ..... ib pe eas Poy : 
Wee 0 Wea ass 9,986,000 102.00 68.00 oO ee a | (f 52'014,000 105.00 63.00 45.60 
March 1......... 12,129,000 100.00 73.00 }> > eee Sept. 1......... 51,117,000 119.50 72.50 Sees 
April 1......... 11,267,000 102.00 70.00 41.50 = tees WO “Beixésoces 57,489,000 119.00 75.00 yr ene 
i ES Sa 9,374,000 107.00 74.00 tere a go 55°873'000 117.00 73.00 aed)? 
} June Riera scceas »,618,000 115.00 82.00 =50.00 j|  ..... Dec 1 F % . . > 138.50 94.00 eee 
q July | Ae eee 6,310,000 133.50 97.00 ee 8=— ewes Dec. ee. ae a Read 145.50 99.50 66.50 
4 Aug. Bia boneces 6,288,000 185.00 127.00 7 0 0—«t Sap ER oan ee ey ny geen es . " ee 
Sept : Oe 8,956,000 200.00 148.00 ae 0 060—té«C ww Chestnut (Eastern) 
Gate Rieck 10,266,000 206.50 152.50 S$00 89 case — ee 33.969.000 $56.00 $40.00 . .«.... $27.00 
WOVE? Besisccs. a: 11,078,000 213.00 158.00 SEIQ 8 kava oa gt °° ** See ; 29.50 
es SPa vs cones. eee eae 242.50 173.00 MO@6@ = secs March 1......... 31389000 5300 4150  °.... 23.00 
Dec Bes cae cee ae ceeeees 254.00 oe . eeeee se eec April Wes oe 36,602,000 55.50 #4000 ..... 23.50 
Sap Gum (Southern) breed : emda e cde ety indie ye 
ne Seer ee 138,485,000 $34.50 $29.50 $26.50 me fa 4. t 31,079,000 wher 26.50 
GW...) De sceesiane 116,771,000 34.50 29.50 25.00 Se Ze eeeeee 31'014'000 32.00 27°50 
March 2.....5... 120,229,000 34.00 29.50 25.50 100 feet, 1....... 2: 29'026'000 35.00 29:00 
7.5) ie ener ee 143,163,000 34.50 30.00 25.00 22.00 Get high erhiians 2685000 36.00 29.00 
May | aren rine 111,975,000 35.50 30.00 24.50 20.00 Nov 1 et NG i : is 29'506.000 38.50 29.00 
WONG De csc niaiece 90,820,000 39.50 31.00 24.50 20.50 Dec. Cae PRC a prawene? 37.50 31.00 
July | Ree 77,842,000 43.50 33.00 26.50 21.00 Rides. thes. 2c oe ae Soe, = sae 
Aug. | ere ee 81,431,000 53.00 41.00 30.00 24.00 SNe fe ee Se oer Rees 
Sept. | eee 80,018,000 67.50 45.50 31.50 23.00 
Oct. | ee 94,374,000 68.00 44.50 31.50 OC ae a, 50,835,000 86. $34.00 
Nov. Reeie es sen 89,042,000 68.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 Feb. [Rae ee aa 31,198,000 9. 36.00 
Dec. ines Biers atew i wnmareie aa 78.00 55.00 34.50 26.50 March 1.........: 32, 135,000 87. 33.50 
t ° > 2% 
Plain Red Oak (Southern) — 7 tee eeeees oa thy Dr ro yy 
Wem  Bovasnecex 54,560,000 $67.00 $39.50 ee Sane Bice 27883" 000 92. 32.00 
Feb. LM mee 17,486,00 64.00 41.00 ane 0 0—«— ven July aN 24,81 4,000 93. 33.00 
Pt a ea 47,832,000 65.00 41.00 ange 8 8=——sf kes Auge Pee oe ae 24,547,000 5. 34.00 
REE OO kavnecnes 60,574,000 40.50 anee 8 8=——s es eee Sept | | SoM eae. 24,924,000 i 38.50 
May 1 PES ar 55,155,000 41.50 0 06©—~—*é«sM www Oct. ea te 36. 369,000 ? 39.50 
June i Date ree ome: 42,115,000 44.00 5, eee Nov | VERS 26,950,000 5. 37.00 
July Reuweesaae 38,601,000 52.00 aaa: #8 8 seners Dee Ri iteduns atnawenas 26.5 38.00 
Aug. Dee tia oat 36,424,000 66.00 i 20 Dec BOriéddavenk eudanaee i 38.00 
Sept. oe were 36,360,000 1 73.50 Ce =o 
Oct. | Bearer eae 38,669,000 11 73.50 yO eee Quartered Red Oak (uectern) 
Nov Diicaw ween 37,729,000 114, 76.00 See 82820 xtwws Jan. Pe ee 3,688,000 $86.00 $60.00 53400 (ié‘« Se 
Dec. Rvrcacnseceiret com etere wise 135.00 93.00 COS  “eeca Feb. i Perreere 3,131,000 91.00 60.00 34.00 
PE. Ede ne tie owen eu ee 145.50 109.50 a 8 8=—S eft enie py a eee 2,445,000 91.00 60.00 40.60 
‘ yo ee Pee 3,175,000 90.00 60.00 Vl ee ore 
Ash, 2-inch (Southern) —. 2°466,000 90.00 58.50 40.00 
4 Jan Waters. ccivice@ 16,025,000 $94.00 $76.00 $42.00 seese June | recy 1,626,000 90.00 64.50 40.00 
Feb. | ese RRS ee 14,307,000 93.00 72.50 ee i <x6@«s July | eee 1,860,000 91.00 70.00 k 
F PROM Bia ciccaden 13,953,000 90.00 68.50 2ee 20 titewe Aug. | Ferra ae 2,141,000 115.00 94.00 
| April | Pree ee 13,498,000 94.00 60.00 (| eee Sept. Desde ake eciane 2,371,000 148.00 113.00 
May re 12,075,000 94.00 65.00 SCR 8 eee Oct. t Pre eee 2,360,000 158.00 110.00 
June Per atiaciesce 9,332,000 98.00 64.00 Sree 6—t—“it«‘— RW Nov. | Pye 3,080,000 165.00 106.00 
July : eer 8,022,000 107.00 81.50 ——— 6 6=—t—ié( HD Dec Rieaeinsvdd Savaaneee . | ead a —t—“‘(“‘ié( RMS 
Aug. Os ede Hine? 8,993,000 111.00 89.00 ee 6 60C—~*éi< Dec BRsicscsexs wacceasee 0 jeades ——— 0 0—0lté« Ww 
Ce Me (aoeree 9,543,000 125.00 99.00 rere 
; Gi Ree 81912/000 145.00 120.00 50.00 3... Quartered Red Oak (Southern) 
Nov. 1 ee eee 8,860,000 142.00 107.00 Soe 8 8=—Sss seewe Jan. | PORE ee 3,688,000 $76.00 $51.50 $35.50 
Dec | UR tae ere Ce 163.00 122.00 See 8 8=—S hua Feb. | AP 3,131,000 80.50 43.50 30.00 
EP BO asc Crees Keowee wee 176.00 127.50 SEBS «eens Pee.” Biwantaneas 2°445,000 82.00 56.00 31.00 
Co ae 3,175,0¢ 81.5 54.56 32. 
f Quartered and Plain Red Gum, Plainwood (Southern) ca eS CR 346 8000 35:00 35°00 35 30 
; No.1 No.1 June Bacccesvess SEG 96.00 63.00 53.00 
; Ke July Row wand 1,860,000 100.00 §0.00 CT |) eee 
3 a — ae a @) Mie LRoncscx. 2,141,000 142.00 103.00 62.00 
Y Jan | See $52.50 $48.50 $40.50 $39.50 Sept. 1......... 2,371,000 150.00 112.00 Cl. 
Feb. 1....... totes + 54.00 46.50 41.00 36.00 Oct. | See 2,360,000 162.00 101.00 73.50 
POOROK  Diccsic vss. Rratetetemrane 51.50 47.00 39.50 36.00 Nov 1 ae 3,080,000 161.00 114.00 Cee 8= “eee 
April DS Kine eae Wie eek 50.50 47.50 39.50 36.00 Dec. | SEAS Gina, eva y 193.00 139.00 
May 5 Pe res a gta aetna 53.00 48.50 41.00 35.00 Dec. 13. ie ae i 205.00 1: 56.00 ate 6 0ti“‘i‘“S 
4 RG” SRO ioc ic sae sa as 55.00 52.50 45.00 SAGge Cae oe eS Cee a. e060 CE 
— : Radian sisi 73. “oe 68.00 56.00 51.00 Quartered White Oak (Eastern) 
ME Besa vices 100.0 91.00 75.00 66.00 Jan. 1. 11,942,000 08. $75.00 43.00 
Sept. | Aer ere 113.00 101.50 84.00 73.00 Feb. 1 9,986,000 * 10:00 +600 *tL00 aeeas 
/ Oct. 1......--. 110.00 101.00 85.00 74.00 March 1......... 12,129,000 106.00 75.50 ON Sr ee 
Nov. 1......... 109.50 _ 103.50 5.50 75.00 April 1......... 11,267,000 105.00 72.00 ee 
Dec. ) Cae ares 131.00 122.00 115.00 93.00 May 1 Se aes 9,374,000 108.50 76.50 44.50 
Dec. : ee 166.50 129.00 131.00 101.50 7 SS Ears 5,618,000 116.00 83.50 Th eee eee 
: ee has : July Rede nes ued 6,310,000 129.00 97.00 a 0 6= ‘eee 
See Sap Gum. : ; Ati Ai ecceace. 6,288,000 176.00 120.00 Gee «ss keds 
| Plain Red Oak (Eastern) Sent Bee ce: 8,956,000 207.50 148.00 450) 5 caus 
} No.1 No.2 No.3 Oct. SPOS a Frat, 10,266,000 224.00 150.00 76.50 ..... 
’ Stock, Feet T4:%. Common Common Common sal ; cee eeeeee 11,078,000 200.00 152.50 76.50 
Jan. Vcicicicns GAEOO000 $71.00 6.00 $34.0 "i POG Reiterates Se eteeces 243.00 167.00 i Cer 
ih os et LT ane oon ft gs erat a wees TIM! BB ceed ies a aatvasen 252.00 175.00 93.50 
MPO Diascaccuss $7,832,000 70.00 45.00 SRGG0 «eee 
pa 60,57 4. 000 46.00 205 =—S—tisétR Kw Cee an 
i i ne eee ee 55,155,000 a re’ Wide Narrow 
| June Bee wr wane 42,115,000 55.00 | 36.00  ..... Box Box No.1 No. 2 No.3 
‘ poly 1 Pare eke 38,601,000 63.560 jj. 39:50 = $ cccec Stock, Peet Boards Boards F.A.S. Com. Com. Com. 
‘ Aug . Serre 36,424,000 6S.0G@ =< GEOG lke Jan. | eee 17,655,000 $63.00 51.00 44.00 33. 00 28.00 24.00 
Sept j ere 36,360,000 TCG =6—6GRCG hike Feb. 1......11,410,000 63.00 . 51.00 +7200 ere et 50 +76.00 
Oct. | A Grane 38,669,000 80.50 | |§ 62.50  ..ee. Maret. .3.< 9,009,000 64.00 53.00 44.00 35 30.50 26.00 
Nov. Din wae awa 37,779,000 81.50 | | =&3.00  «..... | oe eee 8,276,000 62.50 52.50 42.50 3 31.50 27.00 
Dec Dieiescw Sa woe desede 91.50 6100  ..... May 42.44... 9,393,000 64.00 54.00 43.00 35 31.00 24.50 
Dec Raetieh.c006 SC ecunnves 104.50 ~ 638.00  .«..... June i... .. 7,766,000 67.50 55.50 45.00 3 32.50 25.00 
Di a See 8,319,000 68.00 57.00 48.50 38 33.50 24.50 
- Basswood ‘(Bastern) yo a aes 9,030,000 75.00 61.00 53.50 4 34.50 29.00 
Jan. : ere i 280,000 $65.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 Sept. 1...... 9,982,000 76.00 64.50 56.00 4 37.00 30.50 
PMR. Re aaksiew acd 4 4,756,000 65.50 54.00 38.50 30.00 Oct. Reeawee 10 604,000 81.00 68.00 61.00 5 37.50 30.00 
tN ae eee 5,906,000 64.00 49.00 35.00 29.00 a Sa 9,571,000 84.50 69.00 62.50 5 38.00 29.50 
April , er 6,416,000 61.00 47.00 35.00 29.00 Dec. Rev ckeae Grace aie 91.50 78.00 70.00 65.5 42.00 30.00 
May Wie Saker ecards 6,818,000 59.00 44.50 34.50 27.50 BOG. Basis ic wavdsees 108.50 85.50 és ERG «wiede 
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The Living Room As a Sales Field 





‘* Will you give me a few points on planning the 
living room?’’ asked a housewife of a retail lum- 
berman in a little Missouri town. ‘‘I have a few 
ideas,’’ she continued, ‘‘as I have been studying 
and dreaming house plans the last year, but I want 
expert advice. Surely you who are a lumberman 
can guide me correctly.’’ 

The lumberman at once proceeded to ‘‘fill’’ her 
with a lot of technical terms. And she went away 
somewhat dazed, not with the information she had 
come for but with a conglomerate of lumberman’s 
and contractor’s lore which to her meant nothing. 

Now, to have answered this woman’s question 
correctly the lumberman should have known what 
the living room of today really stands for. Then 
he could have advised her intelligently as to the 
correct location, size, lighting, ventilation ete.; and 
even as to the articles of furnishings, for a living 
room offers many opportunities for built-in furni- 
ture that interest the lumberman directly. 


The Living Room Is the Heart of the Home 


The living room is the pivot of home life, just as 
the kitchen is the pivot of the working scheme of 
the home. In the kitchen the housewife rules su- 
preme—it’s her domain exclusively. But the living 
room belongs to the whole family and represents 
the real heart of the home. 

And this room has grown larger and multiplied 
in usefulness. It has swallowed the parlor, being 
made over as it were into a room suitable both for 
entertaining guests and for the daily use of the 
family. This is truly a sensible step, for in the 
average home the parlor represents a waste of space 
and furnishings which bring better returns when 
put into a room to be used constantly by the entire 
family rather than by the occasional guest. It must, 
therefore, be a room the size and furnishing of 
which will provide for the comforts and the activi- 
ties of every member of the household, a room 
where a real family spirit presides. 





Modern Women Demand Uncrowded Rooms 


But for the very same reasons that our living 
rooms gerve so many purposes, they tend to become 
crowded, and are more often overfurnished than 
underfurnished. The planning is really a double 
problem for the housewife; she must see that the 
room is comfortabie, livable, beautiful, arranged to 
meet all the needs of the family and the guests, yet 
she must do away with every unnecessary article 
that has to be cared for at the expense of her 
energy. <A criticism of many of our living rooms 
is that they are so furnished that the cleaning re- 
quires several hours of work. It does require 
thought to reduce our housekeeping demands to a 
minimum. It means planning every detail of finish 
and furnishing with this end in view, but it pays 
when the time and strength saved mean a chance 
for the housewife to eliminate useless drudgery and 
fill its place with those interests that keep her 
mentally alert and able to give the best of herself 
to her family. 

This process of simplifying our living rooms 
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Show a woman this grouping of windows and its cozy 
window seat and she will be quick to see its possi- 
bilities. Of course, she’ll think of the added cheer 
which these extra windows will give to her living 
room, but the big point of appeal will be the window 
seat. What woman can resist such an attractive 
“store room” for household goods? 


[By Bab Bell Trosper] 








sounds easy, but we meet various difficulties when 
we try to follow it. Our conventional ideas as to 
all-over carpets and carved furniture and delicate 
lace curtains are hard to change; sentimental rea- 
sons urge us to retain gifts and pictures for the 
sake of the giver, even when the ornaments in 
question are unsuited to the room and are an actual 
burden. We cling to useless bric-a-brac because we 
are afraid of having our rooms look bare. The 
surest plan is to begin with the room itself and 
consider the furnishings from the standpoint of 
comfort and simplicity. 


The Location and Window Lighting Scheme 


The location of the living room will depend upon 
the postion of the house and the relative position 
of the other rooms. It must be near the dining 
room and the kitchen and must have an exposure 
that provides plenty of light and air. The ar- 
rangement of windows must suit the general style 
of the house—bay windows, double windows, case- 
ment windows, long windows over book cases or 




















































































































All women love French doors, and it will be hard for 
any one of them to “turn down” a suggestion in 
remodeling which involves the addition of such a 
pleasing and useful feature. 


built-in seats—just so they are plentiful. Don’t be 
afraid of getting too many. It is far easier to shut 
out a glare with shades than it is to feel cheerful 
and energetic in a dark, gloomy room. Moreover 
we know that fresh air and direct sunlight have 
germ killing properties that are most desirable in 
a room which has such constant use. 


A Fire Place Makes the Room Cheery 


A fire place is by all means to be chosen where 
it is possible to have one. It aids ventilation, it 
furnishes a pleasant warmth for spring and fall 
when heavy fires are not needed, and it is a weleome 
supplement to furnace heat. Moreover an open fire 
gives an air of cheer and comfort that seems to be- 
long to the living room above all places. 


Size, Shape, Flooring and Rugs Considered 


Don’t boil down the size of the living room. 
Other rooms may be condensed but this one must be 
large enough for all the family activities which 
center here. Yet there should be no waste space to 
be cared for. A room slightly longer than wide 
will lend itself to a more artistic treatment than 
will a square room. The woodwork may be stained 
or painted in a flat finish to carry out the general 
color scheme chosen. The floor should be of hard- 
wood when possible, since this material is 90 easily 
cleaned and so durable, but if such a choice is not 
possible use softwood oiled and waxed or stained and 
varnished with a good wear resisting, water proof 
varnish. Paint is unsatisfactory because it cracks 
and peels under the weight of furniture. In a 
room used so constantly, all-over carpets hold dust 
and germs and are too hard to clean. Substitute 
several small rugs, or one large rug, leaving a bare 
border which can be cleaned daily. These rugs 
should be either in plain colors or with small fig- 


ures in good colors. When selecting more than 
one rug for a room, use the same pattern and color- 
ing. Avoid monotony by varying the size. Two- 
toned rugs of a neutral shade are always good. 
They have two advantages, 1, you do not tire of 
them easily; and 2, you can change the color scheme 
without buying new rugs. 


Choosing Wall Covering and Color Scheme 


Suitable wall coverings are important. Soft tap- 
estry papers are good here. Plain cartridge papers 
are excellent, and perhaps best of all from a sani- 
tary standpoint are tinted walls. Remember you 
want this room restful, so avoid reds and crimsons 
which are irritating to the nerves and do not har- 
monize with other colors. Gray, green, tan and 
dull blue are quiet and restful. 

The kind of paper used influences the apparent 
size of a room. Perpendicular stripes make a low 
ceiling look higher. A drop ceiling breaks the 
height and makes the ceiling look lower. A large 
room appears smaller when an indefinite design is 
used in the paper, while plain paper makes a small 
room seem larger. Plain paper furnishes the best 
back ground for pictures and furniture, is softer 
looking, restful and harmonizing. Figured paper 
is admissible only when the design is soft and the 
colors well harmonized. Large fixtures or sprawling 
designs are irritating. Avoid gaudy colors, extreme 
color contrasts, disproportionate space between de- 
signs, realistic flowers, trellises or landscapes, 
glazed finishes or gilt figures. 


Points to Note About Curtains and Hangings 


The window curtains should be of thin, washable 
material of white or cream which may be kept fresh 
and clean. If a note of color is desired, let it be 
in an overdrapery of some sun-fast material. As 
a rule the white curtains alone are better with a 
figured paper; and colored overdrapery, with plain 
paper. 

Portieres suffer more often from misuse than 
does any other drapery. Their real function should 
be to shut out draughts and to make a room more 
comfortable and more private. As a matter of 
fact, they are too often made of beads, ropes, flimsy 
lace or some such material, that does not shut out 
draughts in the least but needs constant dusting to 
be kept sanitary. Such things have no real excuse 
for being. If a portiere is necessary, let it be of 
soft, heavy material that hangs in straight folds 
and serves the purpose for which it was intended. 
It may be of single thickness or double thickness 
with each side a different color to blend with each 
room. 


Furniture That Adds to the Family Comfort 


The necessary furniture in the living room will 
be chairs, a table, shelves for books, and perhaps 
a couch. To this may be added a piano, a small 
side table for study or games, a sewing stand, or 
various other things, as the needs of the members 
of the family may demand. Where it is practicable, 
built-in furniture is good. This may be a set of 
shelves for books and magazines, or seats fitted 
into a cozy corner. Where there is‘a fire place the 
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And, lumbermen, don’t forget to feature built-in book 
shelves. To these add, wherever possible, convenient 
and attractive seats. ‘ 
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space on each side may be used thus. For the sake 
of beauty, as well as for the sake of easy cleaning, 
all furniture should be of good lines and proportion, 
but plain. Highly varnished furniture is not so 
satisfactory as that with a dull finish. 

Select chairs that look and are comfortable. See 
that they are the right height, that the back is a 
good shape and that the arms are not in the way. 
If upholstered, choose material that is easily cleaned 
and that agrees with the color scheme of the room. 
The table should be large enough to be of real serv- 
ice. A drawer will be a convenient store place for 
small articles, while a shelf or rack for papers and 
magazines will help to keep the room tidy. The 
cover should be cleanable. Tan linen or crash is 
good for everyday wear. Don’t load the table with 
fancy books, pictures, decorated paper weights and 
other things of no use in the daily life; keep the 
space free for general service. Perhaps a good 
lamp and a bowl for flowers will be all the table 
needs. The same warning holds good for the top of 
the piano. Not only does it give a room a elut- 
tered appearance, but musicians insist that it spoils 
the tone of the instrument. 


In the arrangement of furniture these sugges- 


tions are worth consideration. Don’t put too much 
into a room. Don’t put too many heavy pieces of 
furniture close together; it spoils the ‘‘balance’’ of 
the room. Keep the lines of the room straight. 
Don’t put furniture across corners. Don’t place 
small rugs at an angle with the lines of the room. 
See that both natural and artifical light falls where 
needed. See that the tables are placed where they 
will be convenient for use, with chairs near at 
hand. The pictures for the living room must meas- 
ure up to a high standard if they are to be looked 
at every day without becoming tiresome. Choose 
earefully either originals, which few of us can 
afford, or good prints, which are within reach of all. 
The frame should be plain and should blend into 
the color of the picture, so that the attention is not 
taken away from the picture itself. Hang each 
picture where it will get good light and at a height 
level with the eye. If the wire or cord shows, use 
two wires, letting them hang straight down from 
the molding. 
Avoid Cluttering the Room with Useless Things 
The best rule for bric-a-brac is—don’t! No 
vases, unless they will actually hold flowers; no 
sofa pillows, unless they are of a material suited 


for use; no candle sticks, unless they are to hold 
candles; no photographs, unless they are a daily 
source of pleasure; no dried flowers or hand painted 
china. A weeding out process along this line sim- 
plifies housekeeping immensely. A well made clock, 
a pottery bowl for flowers, necessary writing mate- 
rial for the desk (if there is one), books, papers, 
magazines, a good lamp with a shade, a few pillows 
and some growing plants are sufficient. A room so 
planned and furnished will possess not only har- 
mony and charm, but an air of home comfort that 
will be felt by all who enter. 


Planning Help a Housewife Will Appreciate 


[Lumbermen, a field even bigger than the build- 
ing and remodeling of kitchens is the building and 
remodeling of living rooms. Here you touch the 
interests of every member of the family. On this 
account you can make a strong point of appeal to 
the women, for their natural home making instincts 
suggest that they plan for the comfort and happi- 
ness of the household. To aid them, be ready with 
eencrete and definite plans, especially for remodel- 
ing and building in furniture. The best goal to 
work for in living rooms is a happy combination of 
rest room, recreation room, and sun room.] 





LUMBER EXCHANGE “ON THE JOB” AS YEAR OPENS 


St. Louts, Mo., Jan. 2—‘‘ And now for 1920.’ 
This is the heading of a full page advertisement 
that appeared in the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
this morning, with the familiar ‘‘Honest Value’? 


trade mark of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change (Retailers). The advertisement is intended 
to inspire the people of St. Louis with the impor- 
tance to the city of the things to be done for its 


betterment during the year that has just begun. 
It is a splendid piece of constructive publicity, 
and a credit to the local lumber fraternity. The 
advertisement appears below: 





THER people are very much impressed with what St. Louis has 
achieved during nineteen nineteen. St. Louisans are more im- 
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And Now For Nineteen- Twenty 


When the war ended we had no industrial reconstruction to worry 
about. We simply turned our coéperative energy into industrial crea- 
pressed with the responsibilities that have grown out of these tion. We have broken ground for a new city of huge industries. We 





achievements—the things to be done during nineteen twenty. 

We have a great deal to be proud of perhaps, but we have made our 
jobs so much bigger than before that we will have small time for self 
congratulation. Nineteen twenty must see us carry into effect a 
greater number of big beginnings than St. Louis or any other city 
ever made before in a single year. 

New industries have brought us an influx of new citizens and a 
thousand new demands for human service. The new St. Louisan wants 
a home, rapid transit to and from his work, schools for his children, 
comforts and luxuries for himself and his family, efficient service to 
his business, high grade amusements for his leisure hours. As he 
gets these things he will tell the story of them to his friends in his 
former home. Newer St. Louisans will join him here and add their 
demands to his. 

Here is a task for the best that is in us all. No single man, no 
single organization, is big enough for it. To accomplish it we must 
keep and develop our best asset (and in some way our newest asset), 
the St. Louis spirit of codperation. 

We have displayed a wonderful wealth of good will in St. Louis, 
good will that shows itself in deeds and perpetuates itself in solid 
achievements. 

We are with each other and for each other. The dog in the manger 
has had his day. 

We are cashing in on an intangible asset that we built up for our- 
selves during the war. Some other cities handled more Government 
contracts. St. Louis led in enlistments, Liberty Bond subscriptions, 
Red Cross contributions. 


have forgotten what a ‘‘For Rent’’ sign looks like, and organized 
for building on a mammoth scale. We have nearly doubled the mem- 
bership and the activities of our Chamber of Commerce. We have 
raised our public school expenditures. We have increased our transit 
facilities. 

But these are small things compared to our industrial serenity, our 
high morality record, our low cost of living as compared to other 
cities. 

Tho we are changing and growing with a rapidity that is exciting 
comment all over the country, we are perhaps the most contented 
community in America today. 

And we must hold fast to this St. Louis spirit, because it is posi- 
tively up to us to do more permanent work in 1920 than in any pre- 
vious five years of our history. 

We have the plant, the location, the men, the money, the power— 
but we had these years ago. 

Getting together, so that every cog and bearing of our community 
machine runs smoothly with every other—that is the main reason for 
the fair beginnings of the year now closing. Nineteen twenty calls 
for higher speed and that means a greater need for smooth bearings. 

As one of the associations that has codperation as its reason for 
being, the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange pledges itself to earnest, 
broad-gaged, disinterested effort. 

We want to be of more and more use to St. Louis. We want to 
strengthen the position St. Louis already has as the nation’s principal 
lumber market. We want every St. Louisan to get his full share of 
the benefits that result from that position. 

Get in touch with us and help us make good. 


St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
Twelfth Floor Syndicate Trust Building 


We welcome requests for information regarding the facilities of St. Louis as a 
lumber distributing center and as a logical location for woodworking industries. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Start of Suit Ended Mail Order House 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 31.—The Federal 
Trade Commission announced tonight that it has 
dismissed the formal complaint issued some time 
ago against the North American Construction Co., 
Bay City, Mich., alleging unfair methods of com- 
petition. 

‘<This action was taken by the commission upon 
a showing that the respondent had discontinued 
and ceased to do business and had been succeeded 
by another company,’’ says the commission’s brief 
announcement. 

The North American Construction Co., together 
with several other concerns selling made to order 
houses, was charged with making misleading state- 
ments in its advertising matter. About the time 
the commission issued its formal complaint the 
North American company went out of business, the 
Aladdin Co. apparently taking over its holdings. 
The complaint did not cover the successors and 
assigns of the company. 

Indications are that steps will be taken to re- 
vive the complaint in order to reach the practices 
which were aimed at by it. Some of the mail order 
concerns continue to insert in their re¢ ady cut house 
advertisements matter which the commission has 
specifically directed one or more such concerns to 
discontinue. 

The commission is understood to have taken 
cognizance of this fact-as to several concerns 
against which no formal complaints have yet been 
issued. 


Wholesaler Buys Retail Yards 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 30.—A deal of considerable 
importance was closed in St. Louis this week, where- 
by the good will, stock of lumber and all equipment 
of the FE. R. Darlington Lumber & Coal Co. were 
sold to the Hill-Behan Lumber Co. The stocks of 
lumber in the five yards in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County probably will amount to 5,000,000 feet. 
There also is a planing mill. The sale does not in- 
elude bills receivable or bills payable of the Dar- 
lington company, nor its capital stock. The amount 
involved was not stated. 

EK. R. Darlington, president, founded the busi- 
ness in 1892, and has built up a big retail trade. 
This will strengthen the growing business of the 
Hill-Behan Lumber Co., which branched out into 
the retail trade about a year ago. Mr. Darlington’s 
plans for the future are not determined, except 
that he will not embark in the lumber business 
here. 

The Hill-Behan Lumber Co., a copartnership, was 
organized March 1, 1912, by A M. Hill and W. L. 
Behan, first as commission salesmen, with a desk, 
a table and a chair in a room in the Wright Build- 
ing. They later went into the wholesale lumber 
business, and in 1914 opened a yard on North 
Broadway and became distributers. Two years 
later, they purchased eight acres of property at 
Page Avenue and the Wabash tracks, where they 
established a distributing and retail yard. The 
business has grown steadily, and this deal gives 
them an opportunity for further expansion. 
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Indictments and Suit Dismissed 


Dayton, Onto, Dee. 30.—Indictments against 
twenty-nine loeal retail and wholesale lumber deal- 
ers have been nolled and the suit brought to dis- 
solve the Dayton Lumber Trade Exchange has been 
dismissed in the local criminal courts upon motion 
of Prosecuting Attorney H. E. Mau. The indict- 
ments against the individuals charged that they 
had conspired to restrain trade in lumber and that 
they had maintained the price of the commodity 
in which they dealt in violation of the Valentine 
anti-trust act. The indictments were returned ! 
special grand jury summoned last July to invesu- 
gate the high cost of living. A number of ice and 
milk dealers were also indicted. The latter were 
all acquitted at a recent trial of their cases. 

In filing his application for the dismissal of the 
indictments against the lumbermen, Prosecutor Mau 
stated that at the time the investigation of lumber 
trade conditions were being made and the indict- 
ments were returned, he did not know that the 
persons named in the bills had been conducting 
their business under Government regulations. ‘‘I 
have learned only since the report of the grand 
jury that the defendants were not responsible for 
certain alleged irregularities, but that they were 
following instructions laid down by the Federal 
Government. For this reason I desire to have the 
cases dismissed,’’ Mau told the court. 

In the case against the Dayton Lumber Trade 
Exchange, Prosecutor Mau stated to the court that 
promises had been made to the State’s attorney 
that certain alleged objectionable features con- 
nected with its operation would be eliminated. 


The individuals and concerus vho are freed of 
the charges are John Westfall, Robert T. Johnson, 
Harry C. Harman, Archie E. Johnson, R. T. Shuey, 
Carl F. Blank, R. W. Harbaugh, Sidney 8. King, 
Joseph A. Mayl, Carl F. Kroemer, Henry W. 
Requarth, William A. Huffelmann, Clarence E. Bice, 
Charles D. Murph, John J. Kuntz, Albert M. Sherer, 
N. J. Kuntz, George Rinderknecht, Jr., the Kuntz- 
Johnson Lumber Co., the Dayton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., the Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Co., 
Charles Wertz, J. E. Ritchie, Ritchie-Wertz Lumber 
Co., and the Rinderknecht Lumber Co. 





Gives Each of Seven Children $250,000 


[Special to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee.- 30.—William Carlisle, 
of Atchison, Kan., one of the owners of the Car- 
lisle-Pennell Lumber Co., which operates two 
mills in Washington, managed by William Car- 
lisle, jr., has given each of his seven children a 
Christmas gift of one-quarter million dollars each. 

The children are Mary, Ethel, Dorcas, Kather- 
ine, Mrs. Huston Porter, Baker and William Car- 
lisle and they all live in Atchison except Mrs. 
Porter, who is with her husband in Florida, 
where he is in the lumber business, and Wil- 
liam, jr. 

William Carlisle went to Atchison about thirty- 
six years ago to travel for the Howell Jewett 
Lumber Co. In 1887 he became associated with 
G. W. Pennell in the lumber jobbing business 
and later the firm bought timber land in Arkansas 
and Texas and went into the manufacturing busi- 
ness. The Texas holdings were sold about nine 
years ago for $5,000,000. The company now has 
extensive holdings in the State of Washington. 





Clarks, La., Dec. 28. 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


In looking thru the columns of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 27, my eyes 
met the editorial ‘‘A Preacher Tells What 
Elements Constitute a Real Home,’’ which 
is fine. And then I find the ‘‘Christmas 
Sermon’’ by Rev. Nathan E. Wood, D. D., 
of Boston, Mass., ‘‘Thru the Door Into 
the Home.’’ I consider it a fine sermon, 
one that should have its effects in many 
ways; and I believe that those who read 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not 
fail to derive some benefit from such ser- 
mons. It will be of great benefit in many 
ways, in the industrial centers as well as 
in the building centers, and at the same 
time will help out in a spiritual way. 

Such sermons as these, even if published 
in a lumber magazine, can not fail to set 
some of us to thinking along beneficial 
lines. 

J. C. ZIEGLER, 
General store manager Louisiana Central 
Lumber Co. 











Commerce Commission’s Rate Cases 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 31.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today granted fifteenth sec- 
tion application No. 9003, filed by F. A. Leland, 
agent, for permission to file schedules naming in- 
creased rates on lumber from points in southwest- 
ern territory to central territory and related points, 
on one day’s notice. This application was filed on 
behalf of nonfederal controlled roads. 

The commission also has granted application No. 
8762, of the Bonlee & Western Railway, proposing 
inereased rates on lumber in carloads between points 
on its line, moving in interstate commerce. 

Application No. 8278, filed by the Sandy River 
& Rangeley Lakes Railroad, proposing increased 
rates on lumber and forest products from points 
on its line to destinations on the Boston & Maine, 
New Haven & St. Johnsburg and Lake Champlain 
roads, was denied. 

After today the earricrs may file schedules freely 
without specific authority of the commission, but 
they will be subject to investigation and suspen- 
sion as before the fifteenth section was enacted. 





Flooring Maker Pays Bonus 


Granp Raps, MicuH., Dee. 29.—Employees of 
the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. received checks for 
Christmas presents, those in service one year get- 
ting $100, those in service two years receiving $200 
and those employed for three years being given 
$300. 


Won’t Compete with More Urgent Needs 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 30.—When the Federal 
Reserve Board Dee. 12 announced that for the pres- 
ent the plan to build homes for the several Federal 
reserve banks would be held in abeyance on account 
of high construction costs, it did not have in mind 
attempting to advise the "general public regarding 
building under existing conditions. 

This is made clear in a letter received today by 
Robert Ash, attorney in the office of L. C. Boyle, 
general counsel for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, from William P. G. Hard- 
ing, governor of the Federal Reserve Board. Gov- 
ernor Harding says: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of Dec. 27 
relative to the press statement issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board with reference to the building operations 
of the Federal reserve banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board does not assume to be 
able to make a forecast of the future, but in view of 
high construction costs which now confront all who 
are engaged in building operations the board feels that 
it will be helpful to the present situation if the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, which can manage to get along 
with their present accommodations for some time 
longer, give way to building operations of a more 
urgent character and avoid competing for labor and 
materials with those who are compelled to build re 
gardless of conditions. 

Considerable interest has been manifested in the 
building trades over the proposed building operations 
of the Federal reserve banks, and in order that the 
board’s reasons for postponing new construction might 
be generally known, its statement of Dec. 12 to the 
press was made. The statement was not intended as 
advice to the general public to check building opera- 
tions, as the board believes that under present condi- 
tions the problem confronting those contemplating 
building operations is one to be solved by each indi- 
vidual for himself, and the urgency of the case will no 
doubt be the deciding factor in most instances except 
where it is believed that costs are going still higher. 


The text of Mr. Ash’s letter, to which Governor 
Harding replied, follows: 


The attention of the lumber industry has been quite 
forcibly brought to the press statement issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board for release Dec, 12, with refer- 
ence to the building operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The public seems to have taken this 
statement to indicate that the board is advising the 
general public that building material costs are higher 
than justified and that they will be lower in the 
— 

I do not believe the Federal Reserve Board intended 
to prophesy into the future as to the trend of building 
material costs, nor did it intend to give the impression 
that building material costs were unduly high as com- 
pared with other commodities. All available statistics 
indicate that lumber and other building materials have 
increased in cost over 1913 to considerably less degree 
than has the average of all commodities. The lumber 
industry will appreciate an expression of the views 
of the Federal Reserve Board with reference to the 
construction that has been placed upon this news 
release. 


In a brief review of general business conditions 
and financial conditions thruout the several Federal 
reserve districts during December, made public to- 
day, the Federal Reserve Board has this to say 
about the housing situation and lumber market: 


The housing situation is reaching a critical stage 
which may result in largely stimulating building opera- 
tions. In the middle West, particularly in industrial 
centers, the shortage is said to be acute. Rents have 
advanced very greatly in view of the standstill of 
building operations and the increase of city popula- 
tions which have called for much more extensive 
accommodation. In Chicago thus far building permits 
have been granted amounting to about $90,000,000, 
but it is estimated that from four to ten years will be 
required to overcome the deficiency in housing accom- 
modations. In Detroit rentals have increased about 85 
percent since the beginning of the war and the shortage 
of houses is more serious than a year ago. In South 
Trend, Ind., the shortage is excéptionally acute and 
the same is true at many important industrial points 
thruout the middle West and in the Northwest. The 
same situation exists in many other parts of the 
country, in fact, so widely as to be all but universal, 
altho in varying degrees. As a result of it an increase 
in building has already set in and in St. Louis the per- 
mits granted during the last month have been much 
larger than those of the preceding month or the corre- 
sponding month last year. The same is true of the 
fourth Federal reserve district, while on the Pacific 
coast building construction is very active. In New 
York building contracts fell off $: 5,000 in Novem- 
ber as compared with the preceding month. This 
was a decrease of about 5 percent. Contract awards, 
however, normally show much larger decline at this 
season. The total volume of building in New York is 
very much above normal in cost and somewhat above 
normal in floor space. Residential building continues 
on a large scale. The continued rise in the price of 
building materials has not yet reduced the extent of 
building operations below normal. 

The Atlanta district reports that conditions during 
the last month have been favorable to the production 
of naval stores and that receipts have accordingly been 
well maintained. Prices have been stable and the 
prospects are that they will go no lower this season. 
Domestic demand is very large and labor conditions 
are not’ unsatisfactory. 

An active lumber market is reported for all parts 
of the country, in spite of the steadily increasing prices. 
Production in many sections is stated to be well below 
normal and mills are well supplied with orders. It is 
stated from the Atlantic district that, “‘The year will 
close with the greatest demand for lumber and the 
highest prices ever known, and the outlook is said to 
be for still higher prices early next year.” 














THE CANADIAN Government has decided upon 
$300,000,000 as the minimum amount for the —_ 
Victory loan of the Dominion. 
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DISCUSS PENDING RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


On Dee. 23 a call was issued for a meeting of 
representatives of shippers’ organizations to con- 
sider pending railroad legislation, the call being 
signed in the names of thirty-five such associa- 
tions and setting the meeting for Dec. 30 at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was one of the sign- 
ers of the call, and at the meeting the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tions were also represented, together with sev- 
eral of the manufacturers’ associations affiliated 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The registration card contained a pledge that 
the signer was a duly accredited representative 
from his association and was not connected in 
any way with the railroads or with investors in 
railroad securities. There were a number of 
husky guardians at the portals and return checks 
were issued to those leaving the room, without 
which they could not again secure admittance. 


75 Percent of Country’s Traffic Represented 

There was quite a strong attendance and the 
statement was made that some two hundred dif- 
ferent organizations were represented, and com- 
modities were represented which make up about 
75 percent of the total freight traffic of the coun- 
try. Besides lumber, there were included live- 
stock, brick, petroleum, furniture, grain, fruit, 
vegetables, sauer kraut, salt, cotton seed, flour 
and sundry other staples. 

The meeting was called to order by Clifford 
Thorne, who nominated Judge Samuel H. Cowan, 
of Texas, as chairman. A committee on creden- 
tials was appointed which later reported that 
all of those who had registered were true to the 
faith as embodied in the creed set forth on the 
registration cards. A committee of three was 
upon motion of Mr. Thorne appointed to select 
a larger committee of fifteen on resolutions and 


legislation to draw up the resolutions to be con- 
sidered and adopted by the conference. 

The entire meeting was noteworthy for its 
lack of speechmaking. Judge Cowan on taking 
the chair announced that he could make a speech 
but refrained from doing so, and his self re- 
straint was largely copied thereafter. 


Lumber Industry Well Represented 


It is true that C. E. Elmquist was called upon 
and made a few remarks, but this constituted the 
entire oratory of the forenoon session. The com- 
mittee of three reported back a list of twenty- 
four names for the main committee, to which two 
names were later added, and reported that it 
had been found desirable to enlarge the commit- 
tee from the fifteen which had been stipulated 
in order to represent all lines of freight. On 
this committee lumber manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers were well represented. The 
conference adjourned shortly after 12 o’elock to 
reconvene at 2:30 and receive the report of the 
committee. 


Railroad Attorney Boosts Cummins Bill 


The committee was not ready at 2:30, but 
shortly after 3 o’clock the report was brought in. 
Just at this time someone suggested that> the 
waiting time might be profitably occupied by 
hearing Luther M. Walter. Attorney Walter has 
fought for the shippers many legal battles be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
happens at the present time to be retained in 
the interests of the hated capitalists, widows, 
orphans and others who happen to own stocks 
and bonds of the railroads, and it is reported 
had some difficulty in securing admission to this 
conference. Mr. Walter took as his text section 
6 of the Cummins bill and made a brief but fer- 
vid argument for its provisions. The Cummins 
bill in addition to providing that individual 


rates must be just and reasonable, provides that 
in each of the sectional districts into which un- 
der it the country is to be divided the body of 
rates as a whole must be of such a level as to 
produce a net return of 5% percent. The com- 
mission may also in its discretion add another 
1% percent for purposes of betterment, which, 
is the earnings of the individual road are below 
5% percent, may be added to capital stock, but 
otherwise not. Excess earnings of any railroad 
over 6 percent and under 7 percent are to be 
divided, the railroad keeping one-half and the 
other one-half going into a revolving contingent 
fund which may be used by the Government in 
the interest of transportation service to be 
loaned, but not expended. Over 7 percent the 
railroad keeps one-fourth and three-fourths goes 
into the contingent fund. He compared the Rock 
Island with the Union Pacific, pointing out that 
a level of rates which would enable the Rock 
Island to pay operating expenses would be un- 
conscionably high upon the more prosperous line. 


Quizzed on Handling of Strong Roads’ Surplus 


Upon this particular point he was questioned 
by a Mr. Lamb, who pointed out that for 1918 and 
for the earlier portion of 1919 also the Union 
Pacifie has earned 147 percent of the standard 
return, while the Rock Island has earned only 50 
pereent. Mr. Lamb inquired how the Cummins 
bill would meet the situation. Mr. Walter re- 
plied that the Cummins bill did not guarantee 
the Rock Island 5% pereent, but did guarantee 
that average of earnings for the territorial 
group. It did, however, appropriate the larger 
share of the surplus earnings of the more pros- 
perous line to be used for transportation pur- 
poses for the benefit of railroads as a whole. 
This contingent fund would, of course, be avail- 
able to assist weaker railroads as loanable ecap- 
ital, or for the supply of ears. 

(Concluded on Page 62) 





KANSAS CITY LUMBER FIRMS CONSOLIDATE 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—An event of wide 
interest in the lumber trade here is the announce- 
ment of the formation of the Turner, Dennis & 
Lowry Lumber Co., with a paid up capital of $250,- 
000. The new firm takes over the wholesale and 
manufacturing business of three well established 
and widely known firms, The Saunders-Turner 
Lumber Co.; Thomas S. Dennis & Co., and the 
Lowry Lumber Co. The officers of the new firm 
are: 

S. G. Turner, chairman of the board, in charge of 
finances and credit. 

G. H. Lowry, president, in charge of the industrial 
and railroad material department. 

J. E. Turner, vice president, in charge of transit 
cars. 

Thomas S. Dennis, secretary-treasurer, in charge of 
mill contracts and purchases. 

W. J. Gerhart, manager of the Pacific coast depart- 
ment, posts and poles. 

H. Clay Dennis, office manager. 

S. N. Strieby, special representative. 

R. B. Herbert, traffic manager. 

L. X. Juneau, manager of Inland Empire mill pro- 
duction. 


The new company will specialize in west Coast 
and Inland Empire products, but also will handle 
southern pine and hardwoods. Connections have 
been made with several big west Coast mills and 





J. E. TURNER, VICE PRESIDENT ; 
In Charge of Transit Cars 





G. H. LOWRY, PRESIDENT ; 
Industrial and Railroad Material Department 


contracts have been made with several Inland Em- 
pire mills to handle their entire output of white 
pine, fir and larch. The new firm for the present 
will oceupy the offices of the Lowry Lumber Co., 
and Thomas S. Dennis & Co., on the fourteenth 
floor of the R. A. Long Building, but new and 
larger quarters will be obtained as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Samuel G. Turner and J. E. Turner are father 
and son. The elder Mr. Turner established a lum- 
ber yard at Chillicothe, Mo., in 1885; J. E. Turner 
became a member of the firm in 1906, purchasing 
the interest of Daniel G. Saunders. The company 
entered the wholesale and manufacturing business 
in 1896. It will continue to operate the line of 
yards in Missouri and Kansas, but the manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling business will be taken over by 
the new firm. 

G. M. Lowry has been in the lumber business 
since 1886 when he opened a yard at Wakeeney, 
Kan. He came here in 1898 and organized the 
Beekman Lumber Co., which he managed, buying 
out Mr. Beekman’s interest in 1917. Last year he 
changed the name to the Lowry Lumber Co. _ 

Thomas S. Dennis began his lumber career in 
the Central Coal & Coke Co. mill at Carson, La., 


in 1906, and worked for various concerns until 
1912 when, with G. W. Myers, he formed the Myers 
& Dennis Lumber Co., buying out Mr. Myers a few 
months later and changing the name of the com- 
pany to Thos. S. Dennis & Co. 

W. M. Gerhart has been in the lumber business 
since he was a boy, beginning as a lath tyer in a 
mill. He entered the retail business at Lodge Pole, 
Neb., and since then has operated mills in the 
western States and in the Louisiana district. He 
also has been engaged in the wholesale business 
here and in Lincoln, Neb. For the last year he 
has been in charge of the Pacific coast department 
of the Dierks Lumber Co. 

S. M. Strieby, also is a veteran of the industry, 
having been in the wholesale business here and 
managed yards in Kansas for the Badger Lumber 
Co. Fox the last ten years he has been with the 
Saunders-Strieby Hardwood Lumber Co., and the 
Saunders-Turner Lumber Co. 

L. X. Juneau is an old time northern white pine 
man, for many years engaged in the lumber activi- 
ties in the Wisconsin Valley and the last ten years 
has been in the Inland Empire district or in offices 
at Spokane. A few months ago he came to Kan- 
sas City with the Dierks Lumber Co. 





THOMAS 8S. DENNIS, SECRETARY-TRHASURER ; 
In Charge of Mill Contracts and Purchases 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE SOUTHERN PINE MARKET 


SuHREVEPORT, La., Dee. 29.—During the year 
southern pine prices have increased greatly, de- 
mand has exceeded the supply at many sawmills, 
while there is every indication of a continued 
call and good prices during 1920. Naturally, 
therefore, the Jumbermen in this section have ex- 
cellent cause to feel unusually cheerful. 

A comparison between prices paid now and 
those of a year ago reveals some striking ad- 
vances. On Dee. 20, 1918, for example, whole- 
salers here were quoting $25 f.o.b. mill as the 
price of No. 1, 2x4’s; today the same stock 
brings $40 f.o.b. mill. A year ago No. 2 shiplap 
was offered at $25 f.o.b. mill; today some of the 
mills are quoting it at $40 f.o.b. mill, Finish, 
flooring, ceiling, siding and such stock have ad- 
vanced even more than the above during the 
year. Some place the average advance for the 
year on yard stock at 100 percent. Timbers, how- 
ever, have not advanced to such an extent as 
yard stock tho in a general way there has been 
an average advance of about 50 percent on square 
edge and sound timber. 

Following the armistice, slightly more than a 
year ago, the southern pine market was un- 
settled. The expectation that Europe would be- 
gin to buy lumber in large quantities did not 
materialize, or at least vessels were not avail- 
able, and manufacturers therefore had to de- 
pend largely upon the domestic demand. There 
was an optimistic feeling in this section at that 
time and prices began gradually to creep up, a 
process which continued until about the first of 
May, when rapid advances occurred. Since that 
time the market has been a sellers’ market, tho 
at times rather keen competition has been experi- 
enced from the west Coast. With the exception 
of one short period of dullness, however, which 
occurred in the latter part of September and the 
first part of October, the pressure of buying has 
been continuous and right now the demand seems 
to be stronger than ever. Many mills are largely 
restricting business to old customers and do not 
show any enthusiasm over new business. Diffi- 
culty is experienced in taking care of the de- 
mand of the elite of the buyers, and buyers who 
in the past have formed a habit of making claims, 
kicking on shipments and making slow settle- 
ments are given little consideration. Letters of 
inquiry from the last named class are generally 
filed in the waste basket and the kickers gen- 
erally are occupying the mourners’ bench. 

Thruout the year shipments have been below 
normal. Without statistics it seems a safe 
estimate is that the output has been about 70 per- 
eent of normal, and this reduced production 
accounts very largely for the continued pressure 
of buying. Many retailers put off buying a year 
ago because they thought prices were coming 
down and today they are not buying because they 
can not get takers for their orders. 

Wholesalers, whether justly or unjustly, have 
been accused by many retailers of aiding very 
materially in boosting prices. It is refreshing 
to note, therefore, that a number of wholesale 
firms are anxious to hold down prices and there 
is an unofficial movement on foot to hold them 
down. The view in this section is that the usual 
order of business: has been reversed during the 
last sixty or ninety days. The buyers are send- 
ing lists out saying what they will pay, instead 
of asking for quotations. Thus the market has 
continued to go up. 

The supply of cars has varied greatly during 
the year. Until the middle of July complaints 
of car shortage were few, but since that time 
there has been almost a continuous and very 
loud wail over the searcity of cars. Abnormal 
demand for lumber and other materials in cer- 
tain districts has also operated to further con- 
gest the railroads. For example, abnormal de- 
mand in the Texas oil fields resulted in the entire 
region becoming embargoed, and the congestion 
has not been cleared up yet. 

Another very interesting phase of the lumber 
situation is that there have been practically no 
failures in the lumber business this year. Credit 
men consulted report that payment on lumber 
invoices has for the most part been slower than 
usual, but at the same time settlements have 
always come thru after the dealers have been 
crowded for payments. Lapses from the prompt 
pay column during the yea: have not been an 
indication of financial weakening but rather 
have been due to an expansion of credit neces- 
sary to do business and to handle lumber that 
during the year has almost doubled in cost. 
Based upon estimates of the well informed here 
it is believed that at least 40 percent of the 
dealers who formerly discounted their bills are 
now taking sixty days and many wholesalers are 
taking from ninety to one hundred and twenty 


days whenever they can do this. Unquestionably 
this situation has been aggravated by the slow 
movement of shipments. Lumber shipments, it 
is estimated, have moved not to exceed fifteen or 
twenty miles a day. One wholesaler recently re- 
marked that over one hundred cars shipped by 
him had not averaged ten miles a day. This is 
taken as an indication of the great inefficiency 
of the railroads under existing conditions. In 
fact the inefficiency of the roads in moving cars 
in this section is considered to be the cause of 
the car shortage. If the average movement of 
cars amounted to fifty miles a day the railroads 
would have more empty cars than they would 
know what to do with, according to opinions 
expressed in lumber circles here. 

The return of the railroads to private control 
is much desired in this section. Lumbermen 
also feel that freight cars should be pooled, allow- 
ing the free movement of all empty cars thruout 
the country, thus preventing individual roads 
from storing empty cars as in the past. 

Considering all angles of the trade this has 
been a wonderful year for the lumber industry. 


Many firms, weak financially, have grown strong 
and the industry today is on a splendid founda- 
tion. If prices had not advanced in face of the 
increased cost of labor and supplies the neces- 
sary lumber could not have been produced, and 
this is one phase of the situation which buyers 
should appreciate as well as sellers. The belief 
expressed here is that there will be little reces- 
sion in prices of lumber for a considerable time. 
The whole country is one or two years behind in 
its building program. Prices of lumber are just 
as high in regions where lumber is produced as 
in consuming sections far away from sawmills. 
In fact, it is felt here that the building pro- 
gram in Louisiana is farther behind than the 
building program in Illinois. Shreveport alone 
needs thousands of houses (possibly as many as 
10,000) and this is only one of the many points 
in the State which are very short of houses. 
Building activity is very intense here but the 
demand is far ahead of the facilities for im- 
mediately supplying it. In view of the facts 
lumbermen can see no chance of any diminution 
in the demand, or any change in the market. 





STATISTICS THROW LIGHT ON CONDITIONS 


The statistical statement issued by the Southern 
Pine Association giving various comparisons, shows 
that at 202 subscriber mills, while demand was 
116.26 percent of production in November, ship- 
ments were only 88.09 percent of the output; leav- 
ing a gain in stocks on hand of 46,629,765 feet, or 
5.09 percent. The stock on hand at these mills 
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This barometer shows the 
relation of actual pro- 
duction, orders, ship- 
ments for the month to 
normal production and 
actual stocks on hand to 
normal stocks on hand. 
“Normal” monthly pro- 
duction and stock on 
hand are based on sub- 
scribers’ reports for 
first four months 1916. 


This barometer shows the 
relation of orders and 
shipments to actual pro- 
duction for the month. 
Actual production is 
here shown as 100. 


at the beginning of the month was 916,312,506 
feet, the cut for the month was 391,346,700 feet 
and the shipments, 344,716,935 feet; leaving the 
stocks on hand at 962,942,271 feet. Production 
during November reached 80.13 percent of normal, 
orders 93.15 percent, shipments 70.58 and stocks 
on hand at the end of the month, 79.22 percent of 
normal. 

One hundred eighty identical mills reporting in 
1918 and 1919 had on hand Nov. 1 in the later 
year 890,912,990 feet and the earlier year, 972,- 
169,412 feet. The cut of the same mills during 
November, 1919, and 1918, respectively, were: 
377,882,223 and 304,068,359 feet. Shipments dur- 
ing the two months were 331,189,582 and 342,261,- 
522 feet; leaving stocks on hand Nov. 30, 1919, 
937,605,631 feet, and on Nov. 30, 1918, 933,976,- 
249 feet. From the foregoing it will be noted 
that the stocks on hand Nov. 1, 1919, at these 180 
mills were 81,256,422 feet, or 8.36 percent, less 
than on Nov. 1, 1918. However, a reduction of 
11,071,940 feet in shipments and an increase of 
73,813,864 feet in cut during the later month 
caused a slight increase in stocks on hand at the 
end of the month—3,629,382 feet, or 3.23 percent. 

One hundred forty-eight identical mills during 
the eleven months respectively of 1917, 1918 and 
1919, cut 4,069,464,636 feet, 3,561,696,705 feet and 
3,545,593,794 feet; and shipped 4,312,546,250 feet, 
3,838,653,636 feet and 3,529,406,771 feet. Ship- 
ments during the eleven months of 1919 were 99.54 
pereent of production; for 1918, 107.78 percent and 
for 1917, 105.97. Production during the twelve 
months of 1917 was 4,381,214,886 feet, and ship- 
ments 4,628,616,084 feet; and for 1918, production 
was 3,827,374,212 feet, and shipments 4,119,952,- 
348 feet. Shipments during the entire twelve 
months of 1918 were 107.64 percent of production, 
and during 1917 they were 105.65 percent of pro- 
duction. The heaviest production during 1919 thus 
far was in October, when it was 354,118,990 feet. 
The heaviest shipments during the year were in 
May, 391,518,711 feet. During 1918 the heaviest 
eut was made in April, when it was 351,488,485 
feet; shipments reached the highest point in May, 
when they were 403,543,638 feet. During 1917 the 
largest output for any month was made in August, 
when it was 402,573,241 feet. During the same 
month shipments reached the highest level of any 
_— during the entire three years—502,330,308 
eet. 

Exports of lumber and timber thru southern ports 
during November amounted to 34,632,950 feet. Of 
this 23,600,990 feet was southern pine lumber and 
8,508,159 feet southern pine timber. Thus of all 
the woods exported from Gulf ports southern pine 
was 92.7 percent and other woods 7.3 percent. Dur- 
ing the last quarter 99,363,692 feet of southern 
pine lumber and 60,632,634 feet of southern pine 
timber were exported thru these ports. Other 
woods exported amounted to 29,011,164 feet during 
the same period—July 1 to Sept. 30. 





THE ANNUAL report of Thomas Riggs, jr., gov- 
ernor of Alaska, recently made public, contains the 
following statements: ‘‘With the permission of 
the Department of Agriculture birch wood, so much 
needed in the manufacture of furniture, can be 
exported from the forest reserves, but the best 
stands of birch lie within the public lands and are 
prohibited from export by law. As there is no 
local use for birch, except as firewood, much val- 
uable timber is destroyed and good revenue lost. 
This undoubtedly should be rectified.’’ 
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‘*Hello, Bob! Are you plannin’ some more 
devilment tonight? Look like you smell a fight 
somewheres. Where’d you get that smile you got 
smeared all over your phiz?’’ 

The burly, genial chief of police slowed down 
his hurried stride along the lamp lit street toward 
the railroad station, and walked beside the lazily 
languid lumber inspector, Robert Norman. 

‘“Evening, Chief,’’ drawled Norman, who de- 
clined to increase his pace. He was roughly 
dressed, like a timberjack, in soft shirt, corduroy 
trousers, leggings and brown shoes; a dusty— 
sawdusty—slouch hat almost concealed the twinkle 
in his dark brown eyes. ‘‘Boss Blake just called 
up and ordered me to watch Michael Kinrock to- 
night. Had to break a date for the picture show, 
too. Can’t you—’’ 

‘¢Kinrock!’’ The chief’s eyes widened. ‘‘ That 
feller was policeman on the sawmill beat four 
years—quit to take that job as bull gang foreman 
of your ole lumber company. He’s big enough to 
swaller you whole, then eat a square meal on top 
o’ you. You must have a hankering after heaven, 
or something, if you’re gonna pick a fight with 
Mike.’’ 

‘“He got fired today for insubordination and in- 
solence. The boss got word somehow that Mike 
was making threats to blow up the powerhouse.’’ 

‘*Don’t believe it!’’ Davis said, promptly. 
‘*He’s a good man, Bob—you’re pickin’ on the 
wrong feller now. He’s still popular with my men 
—fact is, I like the red headed scoundrel my- 
self.?? 

‘«Mr. Blake told me he had been drinking. Can’t 
you lock him up, chief, and let me go on to the 
picture show tonight?’’ 

‘*No—couldn’t deprive him of his liberty with- 
out some good reason, Bob. Besides, it’d require 
too many men to do the job.’’ 

‘¢But he has been making threats—’’ 

‘“Who says so?’’ 

‘“Mr. Blake says he heard—’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ Davis gave a snort of disgust. ‘‘If 
Mr. Blake will swear out an affidavit and give 
some positive, first hand evidence—. Say, did he 
tell you how he heard it?’’ 

‘*No, but—’’ 

‘You better let Mike alone, Norman, espe- 
cially if he’s drinkin’,’’ Davis advised, looking 
at his watch. ‘‘I’m just goin’ out on the 8:15, 
an‘ I won’t be here to pick up the pieces if you 
should make Kinrock mad tonight.’’ ? 

‘*Whose pieces?’’? Norman drawlingly inquired. 
‘*T learned to box and wrestle before I left col- 
lege.’’ 

‘*Did you ever try to box an’ wrassle with a 
bear?’’ Davis asked, scornfully. ‘‘If Kinrock 
gets real mad at you, there won’t be no pieces— 
just a grand little smear. You better run along 
home, an’ tell Mr. Blake in the mornin’ that you 
couldn’t find Kinrock. You hear?’’ 

Norman lazily shrugged his powerful shoulders. 

‘¢Orders is orders, chief,’’ he said. 

‘‘Daw-gone you!’’ Davis burst out, exasperated. 
‘*You look an’ act like you’re too dern lazy to 
live, Bob, but if you don’t quit stirrin’ up fights 
in this here little burg, I’m goin’ to lock you up 
for disturbin’ the peace! You can’t fool me no 
longer—you’d rather fight than go to sleep when 
you’re tired. Understand me?’’ 

‘“Tt’s only in the exercise of my duties, chief,’’ 
Norman told him, suddenly serious, ‘‘that—’’ 

‘*Since you been inspectin’ lumber an’ doin’ 
Blake’s detective work on the side, me an’ my 
men don’t have no chance to snooze five minutes 
a day. . . Say, are you totin’ a concealed 
weapon? If you are, I’ll just lock you up until I 
get back to town.’’ 

Norman’s even teeth flashed as he held up his 
strong brown hands, then touched his sunburnt 
forehead. 

‘*None of my weapons are concealed. Before 
you get away, I think you’d better authorize me 
to make arrests if necessary. There may be some 
truth in the report about Kinrock’s threats, you 
know. ’’ 

‘*Huh?’? Davis stopped abruptly, his open lips 
showing beneath his heavy mustache. ‘‘Of all 
the gall!’’ Staring hard at Norman, he carefully 
thought it over, then chuckled. ‘‘ All right, son. 
Go to it! I’ll fix things up when I get back. 
Here!’’ He took a heavy key from a ring hooked 
to his belt, back of his left hip. ‘‘Here’s the 


calaboose key. But if it’s Michael Kinrock you’re 
goin’ to lock up, you’d better instruct your par- 
ents what to do with the remains.’’ 

A locomotive whistle shrieked at the small Satur- 
day night crowd obstructing the railroad tracks 
near the little station. 


A Bull Gang Gentleman 





[By Erle Johnston | 


‘‘Thanky!’’ Norman’s deliberate movements 
in taking the key disgusted Davis, who thrust it out 
hurriedly, and jumped as the train whistled. 
‘*Hope you have as much pleasure on your trip as 
I expect to have tonight. So long!’’ 

‘*Pleasure? Huh!’’ Davis clapped his hands 
over his pockets, looked caleulatingly up the track, 
then sprinted toward the place where the passen- 
ger coaches usually stopped. He called back over 
his shoulder: ‘‘Gi’ my regards to St. Peter!’’ 

Norman pocketed the big key and walked leis- 
urely toward the train. It paused only one dis- 
dainful minute in the little sawmill city, snorted 
disgustedly, then pulled out in time for the young 
inspector to continue his languid way across the 
track. Mr. Blake, general manager of the umber 
company, had called him up just as he was about 
to change into clothing becoming a gentleman who 
had the high privilege of taking Miss Grace O’Hara 
to the picture show. She was Mr. Blake’s highly 
efficient and disturbingly ornamental secretary. 
Mr. Blake’s ’phone order ran in his mind: 

‘*You know Kinrock was fired today. I hear 
that he’s been drinking and shooting off his mouth 
—says he’s going to dynamite the powerhouse if 
we don’t apologize and give him his job back. 
Maybe he doesn’t mean it, but we can’t afford to 
take any chances with that big Government order 
uncompleted. Don’t stir up a fight, Bob. Just 
follow him around until he goes to sleep. That’s 
ai.*? 

Insurance companies all require that insured 
sawmills have an active, efficient bull gang—a 
squad of physically powerful men who clean up 
continually and keep cleaned up the entire mill 
site. No oily waste, slabs, shavings, timber butts 
nor sawdust can safely accumulate anywhere 
about a lumber manu- 
facturing operation. 

Kinrock was a husky, 
heavy jawed foreman 
of the ‘‘driver’’ type, 
but was seemingly pop- 
ular with the millmen. -— 
It was he who usually 
had the audacity to 
‘speak up’’ to the 
bosses and voice the 
wants and opinions of 
the workers. Some of the 
mill hands were a little 
resentful of his dis- 
charge, Norman knew. 

In crossing the railroad, the inspector felt as 
might a soldier who enters alone territory con- 
trolled by the enemy. Dwellers in the rude, ugly 
houses before him were tallymen, graders, mark- 
ers on the lumber chains, and others with whom 
the young inspector came into daily contact. It 
was Norman’s thankless task to oversee and watch 
their grades when not on some special private 
mission for the manager. Mill owners blame the 
chief inspector when grades are too good—result- 
ing in a loss to the company; customers revile in- 
spectors when, in their opinion, the grades are not 
good enough, resulting in loss to themselves. Nor- 
man, as well as other lumber inspectors, could sym- 
pathize with baseball umpires who satisfy neither 
the home teams nor the visitors. He was sensi- 
tively conscious of the intense dislike of the men 
he was daily forced to criticize and correct; but he 
did not permit his sensitiveness to interfere with 
his work. 

Up to his right, two blocks away, was the small 
pine building in which the mayor and police chief 
had offices. An electric corner light yellowed 
brightly its blank faced front, Painted cypress 
pickets fenced it in from the dusty street. 

Crouched back in one corner of the yard, like a 
skulking criminal in the half gloom, was the city 
jail—known locally as the ‘‘jug’’ or ‘‘calaboose.’’ 
Before starting out on his search for Kinrock, 
Norman went inside the fenced enclosure, walked 
up the steps to the small porch in front of the 
jail house and tried the key Chief Davis had given 
him. The door was made of iron rods and its lock 
was nearly a foot square. When the key was in- 
serted, the thick, flat bolt creaked in rusty protest, 
but shot easily back and forth after the first stiff 
movement. No prisoners were in the jail. 

The size and location of the door, the width and 
length of the porch, the height of the steps, the 
distance from street to jail—Norman carefully 
considered them all. 

‘¢Maybe I can’t’’ he muttered, and added, with 
something like a chuckle, ‘‘but I can try it!’’ 

Then he deliberately set out to find Kinrock. 
He reasoned that if he simply kept in sight of the 





«<«Gi? my regards to St. 
Peter” 


big ex-foreman, he would act as a sufficiently re- 
straining influence to any incendiary plans Kin- 
rock might have formed. How to explain his 
presence and how to avoid hostilities should Kinrock 
resent the attention were matters he left to adjust 
themselves. If it came to a showdown, he decided 
to tell Kinrock frankly just what the boss had 
heard; if the reports were false, the big man 
should not mind Norman’s presence, and if they 
were true, Kinrock should have sense enough to 
keep his mouth shut and behave himself while the 
chief inspector kept watch on him. 

Norman first made a detour and walked thru 
the mammoth lumber manufacturing plant. He 
question the armed watchman and satisfied himself 
that neither Kinrock nor any of his associates had 
been loafing about the premises. 

The principal business street was Frogmore; it 
lay straight thru the heart of town and on the side 
of the railroad next the mill site was the saloon 
district. The lights were bright and the smells 
were Offensively or pleasantly suggestive accord- 
ing to the tastes and habits of the man who did 
the smelling. It was Saturday night and had been 
pay day, so business was unusually brisk for the 
saloon keepers in Frogmore Street. 

Owing to a violent distaste of being conspicuous 
in such a district, Norman decided not to enter 
all the saloons in his effort to find Kinrock. He 
was certain that he could locate the bull gang man 
by the sound of his voice, made loud and rough 
from his constant arguing against the management 
and his ‘‘raw-hiding’’ or bullyragging of his gang. 
Should Kinrock be in any of the saloons he would 
certainly be talking unless asleep or dead drunk. 

There was an alley between the backs of build- 
ings facing outward on parallel streets and Nor- 
man entered the one between Frogmore and Creole 
Streets, then passed slowly along behind the stores, 
eating houses, fruit stands and saloons. 

The smell of spirits hung over the darkened 
back alley like a pall. Empty bottles rolled and 
broken glass cracked under his heavy shoes. Crat- 
ing, excelsior and empty boxes were piled up be- 
hind each building, awaiting the scavenger’s cart. 

Back of Tony’s Cafe he paused and listened; it 
was comparatively quiet. The odor of hot catfish 
smote his nostrils. Presently he came behind 
Sambo’s Shack, patronized chiefly by the negroes, 
but the smells and language coming thru the back 
door seemed to poison the air—he hastened on to 
the next drinking place for whites. It was Genre’s 
—the nearest Norman could come to pronouncing 
the name was ‘‘Johnner.’’ The back door was 
wide open; only two men were at the bar and 
neither was a bull gang man. 

His senses rebelling at the sights, sounds and 
smells, Norman found a moment’s relief by look- 
ing up at the clean, shining stars; but he had to go 
out into the street, in the glare of the electric 
lights, to get a cleaner breath of air. 

The next saloon was Brierre’s—Norman could 
call it only ‘‘ Bree-air’s,’’ which was merely ap- 
proximately correct. It was popularly supposed 
to be the cleanest—or the least dirty and disreput- 
able—of the lot. He left the street, turned along 
the side of the building, and started back into the 
alley. A rough voice within suggested Kinrock’s— 
he stooped down and applied an ear to a knot hole 
in the siding. The voice he heard next startled him 
—it came from a side door near the back of the 
saloon. It asked, sharply: 

‘«What you doin’, you?’’ 

By an effort of will, Norman controlled the jump 
of his nerves and answered calmly, without chang- 
ing his posture: 

**Got a match? I’ve dropped a quarter.’’ 

**But certainment! Then you come in an’ spen’ 
with me, yes?’’ 

Brierre came out of the doorway and politely 
held out a match, just as Norman straightened up, 
carrying his empty right hand from the ground to 
his pocket. 

‘*Never mind—thanks. I’ve found it now.’’ 

If the saloonkeeper had had a little beard under 
his lower lip and a white cap on his round head, 
he would have been taken for the original of the 
usual pictures in advertisements showing French 
chefs. His comfortably stout figure preceded Nor- 
man into the smoke wreathed, liquor odorous sa- 
loon. 

Two or three customers were just leaving by the 
front door as Norman and Brierre came in from the 
side. ‘There was the usual oyster counter in the 
rear, where men could stand and eat out of the half 
shells as the oyster shucker worked. Along one 
side of the room ran a long counter, topped with 
imitation marble slabs. Behind it were shelves 
filled with bottles, two huge beer barrels, and 
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pyramids of cracked ice. Along the other side, near 
the wall at which Norman had stopped to listen, 
were several small tables and chairs. 

At one of the tables, sloppy looking steins of 
beer between them, sat Michael Kinrock and Mack 
Dorgan. Norman felt an involuntary repugnance 
as he looked into the squinty eyes of Kinrock, 
whose stiff hair and coarse face were about the 
color of raw beef. Dorgan, his erony and kindred 
spirit, was a lumber grader—one of the markers of 
lumber as it passed him on live chains carrying it 
from planing machines to dressed shed—and he 
disliked the young chief inspector as much as did 
Kinrock. Norman had several times caught Dor- 
gan grading lumber in such a way that higher 
grades were thrown into lower grades, resulting 
in loss of price to the company. 

At a little table, alone, sat a gray haired old man 
who had been well educated and once was known as 
a gentleman. His face was seamed and emaciated 
and his long, stooped body was thin, shabby and 
Iean. The fires of alco- - 
hol had burned the lus- 
ter from his once fine 
eyes, and his bulbous 
nose looked as if it had 
been cross-hatched by 
a red inked pen. 

‘*Evening, gentle- 
men,’’ Norman said 
pleasantly. Underneath 
his calm exterior, he 
was sensitive enough to 
feel suspicion and hos- 
tility in the glances of 
Kinrock and Dorgan. 
‘*Pleasant weather, 
isn’t it?’’ 

‘<It’s mighty dry, sir,’’ answered the attenuated 
old man, who, for a very shocking reason, was 
known to the community as ‘‘Dad.’’ 

Dorgan’s hooked nose and protruding chin al- 
most met across the thin, hard line of his lips. He 
nudged Kinrock and remarked: 

‘Looks kind o’ like it might be goin’ to cloud 
up an’ be stormy.’’ 

‘*T shall be delighted if a few drops fall in my 
direction,’’ Dad plaintively said. 

A policeman, as adipose of person as the so called 
funny papers like to picture members of his pro- 
fession, followed his stomach into the saloon, tug- 
ging at his walrus mustache with one fat hand and 
twirling his club in the other. He made a sign to 
Brierre and pressed the hair back from his lips. 

‘¢ *Lo, there, Mike! ’’ the officer called out, wav- 
ing the glass Brierre had filled for him. 
‘*Watcher doin’ now? Seems to me like I heard 
you was now one 0’ the idle rich.’’ 

‘¢Hi, Barney,’’ Kinrock sulkily answered. ‘‘I’m 
just layin’ off a few days to see how long the dang 
lumber mill can be run without me.’’ 

‘“And emulating the gentleman known as Micaw- 
ber,’’ put in Dad, smacking his shapeless, pendulous 
lips as Officer Barney drained his glass. ‘‘On the 
other hand, I am waiting for something to turn 
down.’’ 

The policeman wiped his dampened mustache. 

‘¢Want me to get you your old job back on the 
force, Mike?’’ he asked. 

The question reminded Norman how greatly the 
odds would be against him should a fight occur. 
Chief Davis was out of town and all the policemen 
were Kinrock’s personal friends. 

‘“Come over here an’ le’s talk that over,’’ Kin- 
rock said, beckoning to Barney. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ Dad frankly 
thirsty.’’ 

‘¢ Ah—thirsty!’’ Brierre shrugged his fat shoul- 
ders. ‘‘You mus’ be what you call—bottomless 
—yes!’? 

Norman wondered how much whiskey Kinrock 
had already consumed and decided to make him 
too drunk to be dangerous, if possible. He made 
a mental note to charge all expenditures to his ex- 
pense account as he crossed languidly to their table 
and said: 

‘«Kinrock, if you and Dorgan will share your 
table with me, I’ll share my drinks with you.’’ 

He sat down without waiting for an answer, 
knowing very well how dangerous a thing it was. 

‘*Who invited you in here?’’ Kinrock demanded, 
scowling. 

**This is my place, Monsieur Keenrock,’’ Brierre 
quickly interposed. ‘‘I invited him, me.’’ He 
stood at Norman’s elbow, awaiting orders. 

‘*What will you have?’’ Norman smilingly asked 
the two big men. 

‘*T’m buyin’ my own, thankee,’’ Kinrock stated, 
ehurlishly. ‘‘This here table belongs to Mr. 
Briyare—I can’t keep you from settin’ at it.’’ 

Dorgan simply held up two fingers; Norman or- 
dered beer, wondering what he should do if he 
eould not drink the stuff. The policeman lounged 
against the bar, critically regarding the mournful 
visaged Dad. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ Dad whined, ‘‘it is useless to at- 
tempt concealing the fact from you any longer; 
I’m thirsty.’’ 





H 
“ «Pleasant weather, isn’t 
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admitted, ‘‘I’m 


**Dad,’’ said Officer Barney, ‘‘you smell like 
you’ll be in jail by daybreak. What are you doing 
alone in such a wicked place as this?’’ 

“I’m keeping myself sober, Mr. Barney,’’ Dad 
promptly replied. ‘‘ Furthermore, I can keep sober 
just as long as I please.’’ 

‘“Keep sober? How d’you manage to do it?’’ 

“‘By faithfully promising myself,’’ the old man 
answered, with dignity, ‘‘to get drunk just as soon 
as I possibly can.’’ 

Brierre, bringing the drinks, suggested raw oy- 
sters. Norman thought it would be well to take up 
as much time as possible; he said he would take a 
dozen on the shell and invited Dorgan and Kinrock 
to order some. 

“*T’m a gentleman,’’ Kinrock growled. 
don’t eat with nobody but gentlemen.’’ 

A dangerous little sparkle snapped into the in- 
spector’s dark eyes. 

**Good!’’ he said. 
Brierre.’’ 

**T don’t want nothin’ you buy, Bob Norman! ’’ 
Kinrock snarled, thrusting out his beefy, under- 
slung jaw. ‘‘You ain’t in the habit 0’ comin’ 
here Sadday nights. Are you follerin’ me aroun’?’’ 

Norman knew the odds against him and resolute- 
ly kept his temper. 

‘‘T’m killing time, Kinrock, and just trying to 
be social.’’ 

‘*T b’lieve you had somethin’ to do with my 
gittin’ canned today. Mind out you don’t git all 
messed up, foolin’ with me, young man.’’ As Nor- 
man’s smile seemed still good humored, the big 
man growlingly added: ‘‘Mighty damn smart, 
ain’t you? If I thought you was spyin’ on me 
tonight, you’d need a new face to wear in the 
mornin’,’’ 

‘“You seem to be in a bad humor, Kinrock. If 
you provoke me to anger, I may have to give you 
a little boxing lesson.’’ 

‘“Do you mean to threaten me, you onery houn’ 
pup?’’ Kinrock’s rough voice was offensive in 
odor and tone. ‘‘What the devil are you hangin’ 
’round here for, anyhow?’’ 

Norman’s eyelids lowered into a momentary 
squint; then slowly opened. Forming a sudden, 
daring resolve, he bent slightly forward. The even 
toned words fairly sprang from his set, smiling 
lips: 

‘*We may as well understand each other, you 
loud mouthed bully! The boss has heard of your 
insane threats to blow up the power house. Maybe 
you were just shooting off your head—but we’re 
not taking any chances. You will have the pleasure 
of my society tonight until you go to sleep and you 
can just make the best of it!’’ 

As nothing could be gained by remaining at the 
table, Norman got up deliberately and joined the 
gray haired man who had intimated that he was 
thirsty. Kinrock sputtered and fumed in his 
throat, inarticulately, like a giant fire cracker 
when its powder has been wet. 

To the old man’s frank delight, Norman ordered 
oysters and drinks. He was amazed at the way the 
old man tossed down drinks that would have seared 
and soreched his own throat had he been daring 
enough to swallow them. 

The policeman lit a cigar and obeyed Kinrock’s 
second request to ‘‘ talk things over.’’ Dad watched 
the trio at the other table solemnly and shook his 
unkempt head warningly at Norman. 

‘*Since arriving at the age of mature wisdom, 
young man,’’ Dad said, between gulps and bites, 
‘‘T have learned to disapprove of many things. 
Among them are work, song, prohibition and po- 
licemen. Work prevents one from enjoying the 
pleasures of philosophy and leisure. Song is an in: 
fringement upon the rights of one’s neighbors. 
Prohibition and policemen keep one from enjoy- 
ing the liberty of conduct and person intended to 
be assured by the Constitution.’’ 

Norman ate slowly, listening more at the half 
whispered conversation going on at the other table 
than at Dad’s flowing language. When presently 
the gawky ex-foreman stood up and stretched, 
the young inspector’s mouth went suddenly dry. 
He knew that, once outside the saloon, there were 
half a dozen ways in which Kinrock might disap- 
pear. Norman arose, smiling affably. 

‘‘You finish mine, too,’’ he said to Dad, and 
faced the ex-foreman of the bull gang. ‘‘I am 
afraid my friends, Kinrock and Dorgan, might feel 
lonely if I did not walk about with them a while.’’ 

He was puzzled at the crafty look in Kinrock’s 
snaky eyes and at the evil looking leer on Dor- 
gan’s leathery face. The policeman ponderously 
advanced. 

‘¢Young man,’’ said Barney, ‘‘you’re under ar- 
rest.’?’ 

For a few seconds Norman’s brain was in a state 
of panic. He tried to keep the surprise and shock 
of it from showing in his face. 

‘¢Under arrest?’’ he slowly repeated, still un- 
certain as to just how he should meet the situation. 
‘¢And for what, Mr. Officer?’’ 

‘‘Bein’ drunk an’ disorderly. Come along! ’’ 

‘¢Hell!’’ exploded Norman. ‘‘I’m the only 
sober man on the place.’ 


“An? I 


‘Bring on the oysters, Mr. 


Barney’s face flushed darkly and he made a 
menacing gesture with his billy. The expressions 
on the faces of Kinrock and Dorgan were a sudden 
revelation to Norman; it was simply a put up job. 

‘‘Are you comin’?’’ the policeman asked. ‘‘Or 
have I got to use force?’’ 

“‘Tf I’m going to be arrested, anyhow, I’ll cer- 
tainly assist you in having a charge to lodge against 
me,’’ Norman told him, evenly. ‘‘It will be that 
of resisting an officer.’ He backed slowly against 
the wall between the tables. 

‘«Mike, you an’ Mr. Dorgan can bring him along 
to the jug for me.’’ 

Dad forked another oyster and seemed mildly 
interested. In the rear, the oyster shucker lit a 
cigarette and leaned his elbows on the counter. 
Brierre continued to wash the dirty steins and 
glasses left on the marble looking slab before him. 
The policeman looked angry. Kinrock and Dor- 
gan had satisfied grins on their repellant faces. 

Norman’s left foot came forward and his knees 
were slightly bent as he waited. The lazy smile 
had not left his lips. 

“*T’ll fetch the young buck, Barney,’’ Kinrock 
said. ‘‘You an’ Dorgan needn’t to disturb your- 
selves, ’’ 

He strode over and faced Norman and reached 
out a hairy, muscular hand. With a movement in- 
credibly swift, and without changing his posture, 
Norman struck Kinrock’s advancing wrist—and 
the grasping hand fell limply. An inarticulate oath 
rumbled in the ex-foreman’s throat. He squared 
off heavily and drove his other fist straight at Nor- 
man’s face. The inspector chuckled—his head was 
turned aside and his right fist shot forward to Kin- 
rock’s protruding chin. The big millman’s head 
snapped back, he tottered an instant, then crashed 
heavily down on his back. 

Dad took up his last oyster, regarding it gloat- 
ingly. 

‘‘Scientific precision versus brute force,’’ he 
observed, and wallowed the juicy oyster in tabasco 
sauce. ‘‘Always put your money on the scientific 
gentleman. ’’ 

‘*Be more gentle, messieurs,’’ Brierre mildly re- 
quested, polishing the glasses. ‘‘The furnitures, 
they are all paiu for, yes.’’ 

‘“Drunk and disorderly—resistin’ an officer of 
the law—assault an’ battery!’’ sputtered Barney. 
‘*This’ll cost you something, youngster. ’’ 

‘*Good! And I may as well get the worth of my 
fine, Mr. Barney,’’?’ Norman answered, his voice 
quiet and his head clear, but his blood singing in 
a riot of pleasureable excitement. ‘‘When you 
have occasion to use your club, kindly strike my 
head, please!’’ He felt out of patience with him- 
self for not foreseeing the possibility of Kin- 
rock’s asking the officer to arrest him. . 

His repast finished to the last drop of beer and 
the last cracker-ecrumb, Dad stood up. 

‘¢T protest, I protest, Mr. Barney,’’ he solemnly 
stated. ‘‘The young man is sober and a gentleman, 
sir. He was simply defending himself from un- 
warranted attack.’’ 

‘*Shut up!’’ growled the officer of the law. 
‘*You wanta get locked up, too? Huh?’’ 

He shoved aside one of the tables and stood in 
front of Norman, gesticulating. Kinrock got up, 
glowering and wrathful, but cautious. He went 
around Barney and approached Norman from the 
side, while Dorgan moved 
in on the other side of the 
hemmed in inspector. 

Norman waited until 
the two millmen got close 
enough to touch him; then 
he suddenly bent down 
and dived under Barney’s 
stomach, between his 
lightly bowed legs. By a 
quick hitch of shoulders 
and a jerk at the police- 
man’s left knee, Norman 
threw him sprawling. 

Before they could catch him, he whispered in the 
attentive ear of Dad: 

‘*Come along with us—grab the cop’s key when 
he unlocks the jail.’’ 


He did not make further resistance as the officer 
and millmen pinioned his arms, but he smilingly 
informed them that it would require the best efforts 
of all three of them to get him locked up. Kinrock 
gripped his right arm with both his sinewy hands; 
Dorgan grasped his left. The policeman preceded 
them into the busy street. Dad, protesting volubly, 
emitting anarchistic arguments against the injus- 
tice and might of the law, followed along behind. 

The street glare was pitiless as the grip of the 
men who held Norman. A feeling of hot shame and 
failure swept over him as he listened to the re- 
marks of the idle and curious—at times ribald and 
now and then insulting. 


It grew more embarrassing as they proceeded. 
Street gamins of all colors collected and trotted be- 
side the grim, silent group of men, asking shrill 
questions and making personal remarks. Norman 
felt stifled. 
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‘*Turn my arms loose,’’ he said, between his 
teeth. ‘‘I will go along quietly.’ 

His answer was sneering laughter and a careful 
tightening of the grips on each of his arms. 

‘‘You ain’t so ‘cute as you think,’’ Kinrock 
said thickly, the whiskey beginning to affect his 
tongue. ‘‘If yer move, [’ll b-r-reak yer arm.’’ 

Hot with anger, Norman managed to clasp his 
hands across his abdomen; then, with violent sud- 
denness, he jerked sidewise and thrust his left foot 
between Dorgan’s lanky legs. Dorgan tumbled 
backward and Norman grappled with Kinrock. 
The tussle was promptly stopped by Barney, who 
showed a vicious inclination to use his heavy club. 

‘*A little more o’ that, an’ I’ll clap the nippers 
on you, young man!’’ he threatened. 

It was bad enough to pass thru the streets pin- 
ioned as he was; to wear handcuffs would be a 
crowning disgrace. 

‘*T, apologize, Mr. Barney,’’ Norman said. 
‘¢Your brutal assistants stepped on my temper. 
It’s all over now.’’ 

However, in a systematic effort to wear out the 
millmen, Norman balked and hung back, forcing 
them to almost drag him along. By timing his 
steps with theirs, he seemed to be walking along 
without resistance. 

Some of the men who met them recognized the 
inspector and seemed mildly surprised, but made 
no comments. Getting drunk and being arrested 
was part of the Saturday night routine with some 
of them, who were glad to see the policeman leave 
his beat for a time. 

To some of his friends, Kinrock grinningly 
said: ‘‘This here’s a German spy we caught— 
he’d been makin’ threats to blow up the power- 
house. ’’ 

Up fhe street ahead, just this side the railroad, 
a picture show disgorged its crowd. Norman’s 
face went crimson—Miss O’Hara had sweetly ex- 
cused him and said she would go to see the picture 
with her mother. Everyone leaving the exits saw 
the policeman and the three men following him. 
The noisy street urchins made them even more 
conspicuous than they would have been by them- 
selves. It was impossible for Miss O’Hara not to 
notice the spectacular procession in the glarish 
lights of the street. Norman tried to work his 
hat down over his eyes by moving his scalp, and 
fervently hoped he would not be recognized. 

‘*Robert—ah—Mr. Norman: What on earth 
has happened?’’ 

The warm red of humiliation dyed his face as he 
made an ineffectual attempt to touch his hat. She 
stood in front of them, with her mother, small and 
exquisite of face and form, but resolute and im- 
perious. She did not move aside, as did others, 
to make way for the officer and his prisoner. 

‘¢Just taking a stroll with some old friends of 
mine, Miss O’Hara,’’ Norman managed to say, 
forcing a smile. 

‘‘Drunk an’ disorderly, Miss,’’ Barney inter- 
posed, gruffly. ‘‘He’s a bad lot, he is!’’ 

‘<That’s a—an untruth!’’ the girl flared, hotly. 
‘*You have him released, instantly.’’ 

‘‘Sorry, miss, but there ain’t nothin’ doin’. He’s 
committed assault an’ battery an’ resisted an offi- 
cer. We’re lockin’ him up.’’ 

‘‘T shall go straight to Mr. Blake about this. 
He will see that Mr. Davis—’’ 

‘<Don’t—please don’t do that, Miss O’Hara,’’ 
Norman urged, in a low, pleading tone. He would 
have suffered tortures before calling upon the gen- 
eral manager for assistance. He could only blame 
his own stupidity for his present predicament. 
‘‘Just forget it until morning—everything will be 
all right then.’’ 

Hesitant, wondering, but growing embarrassed 
at the scene she had been making, she drew aside 
with her mother and allowed them to pass. Her 
skirts were drawn back from the policeman and 
Kinrock, but the look in her blue eyes as Norman 
met her clear gaze gave him courage and strength 
enough for a dozen battles. 

After crossing the railroad and turning up to- 
ward the jail, Norman ceased his resistance and 
walked meekly along between his ¢aptors. He en- 
deavored to convey to them the impression that he 
had lost heart and was willing to be locked up 
without further protest. As they had been drink- 
ing, and were growing tired, it was natural for 
Kinrock and Dorgan to relax their grip slightly, 
tho they were alertly watchful for a fresh outbreak. 

They entered the yard enclosing the city hall 
building and the jail and Barney unslung his 
big key. He went up the steps just in advance of 
Dad, who stuck to him closely, still talking and 
arguing against the law and its minions. Nor- 
man followed closely, still caretully guarded by 
the millmen. 

They all waited while the policeman unlocked the 
heavy door. 

‘¢Jails are unfit for habitation,’’ Dad sadly ob- 
served, peering inside. It was no unfamiliar place 
to him. ‘‘ But there are times, I must admit, when 
they serve satisfactorily as temporary dwellings 
for gentlemen with more appetite than funds. For 
me,’’ he added, ‘‘they have no terrors.’’ 


Just as the door swung inward, Dad thrust him- 
self in front of the officer, snatched the key out of 
the lock and dodged the descending club Barney 
wielded. He got past and leaped off the porch; 
the policeman scrambled wildly in pursuit. 

Taking advantage of the momentary loosening 
of the millmen’s fingers, Norman jerked himself 
loose, slipped in front of Kinrock with catlike 
agility; then reached back over his right shoulder, 
grasping Kinrock’s head with both hands. Before 
the slow witted ex-foreman could recover from his 
antonishment, the inspector’s hands were clasped 
back of his thick neck. Norman bent over and 
powerfully heaved, with all his strength. Kin- 
rock’s flying heels struck the top of the doorway— 
he fell headlong, inside the jail. For several min- 
utes he lay very still. 

Before Norman could straighten up and regain 
his balanee, Dorgan was upon him. Taken from 
behind, he was thrown, with Dorgan on top. 
Bridging like a wrestler, with hands and knees, he 
grasped Dorgan’s left knee, gave a pull and twist- 
ing jerk, throwing the grader off and to one side. 
They sprang up, facing each other, panting and 
glaring. ‘The old smile was back on Norman’s 
face. 

Dorgan reached his right hand for Norman’s 
throat and was disconcerted when Norman grabbed 
his outstretched hand in both his own, then turned 
his broad back. Using the same downward pull and 
heave he had used on Kinrock, he threw Dorgan 
over his shoulder, straight thru the open doorway. 
The spraddled out, gangling grader fell on top of 
Kinrock, who moved and groaned. 

Officer Barney was driving Dad back up on the 
porch, shaking his revolver in the old reprobate’s 
dour looking face. Dad was offering apologies and 
swearing he had lost the key and couldn’t find it. 

Before the policeman saw him, Norman slipped 
inside the door and waited, crouched for immediate 
action. Dad saw the maneuver and understood it 
perfectly. Kinrock and Dorgan seemed perfectly 
willing to let the policeman take charge of the in- 
spector now; neither of them got up when Norman 
entered. 

Dad stood in front of the doorway and fumbled 
in his pockets as if trying to locate the missing 
key. Barney, in a vile 
humor, ordered him to 
hurry up, and prodded 
him with the gun. Just 
as the policeman got up 
close enough, Dad turned «i! 
with surprising quickness, |} 
butted him in the stom- ‘ 
ach, then dived, as Nor- 
man had done, thru the 
officer’s crooked legs. - 
Barney threw out both 
hands to catch himself as 
he toppled over, dropping 
both billy and pistol. 

‘*Nothing like good head work,’’ Dad solemnly 
observed, from a safe distance off the porch. 

Norman Ieaped out, snatched up the pistol and 
tossed it out into the night. Then he caught up 
the policeman’s legs, shoved him around and rolled 
him, as he would have done a barrel, inside with 
Kinrock and Dorgan. 

It took very few seconds to slam the door and 
lock it with the key Chief Davis had given to Nor- 
man. Chuckling, he leaned against the door until 
he recovered his breath. Inside the little jail the 
men sat up and looked dazedly at each other and 
out into the lamp lit night. Then, recovering their 
vocal powers, they began to vilify each other, 
themselves and the chuckling young lumberman who 
was out of their reach. Most of their remarks, tho 
addressed to the proper authorities, could not be 
called prayers. The lurid profanity was sweet mu- 
sic he the ears of the inspector, who told them good- 
night. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ soothed Dad, with unruffled grav- 
ity, ‘‘conserve the fireworks. The season for pyro- 
technics has passed. And this balmy evening has 
no need of further warmth.’’ 

‘*Hey!’’ Barney screetched, caressing a south- 
ly portion of his trousers. ‘‘Where you goin’, 
damyer?’’ 

Norman paused, after linking an arm in one of 
Dad’s, and called back tauntingly, over his shoul- 





“Norman bent over” 


er: 

‘*Back down to Brierre’s.’’ 

But they didn’t. After they had passed out of 
hearing of the wild ravings of the men in the jail, 
he turned and said swiftly to Dad: 

‘*Say, you old reprobate, somewhere inside your 
scorched old hulk I believe there’s a man! To- 
night you’re going to get a bath, a shave, a hair- 
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cut and some clean clothes. Tomorrow you’re go- 
ing to get a job on the bull gang. Your wages will 
be paid to me and you’re to pay me back for what 
I spend on you tonight and before you get any 
money from me I’ve got to be assured it won’t be 
spent for firewater. In other words, I’m to be 
your boss, your bank, and your paymaster. Get 
me? Aw,’’ he added, as the astonished old man 
began to stammer thanks, ‘‘shut up! ’’ 

It was easier said than done, but the unique ar- 
rangement was really put into operation. It can 
not be said that Dad never drank again. He did. 
But gradually, under the rough, bantering manage- 
ment of Norman, the old man who had so long been 
thought of as a sort of famished human houn’ 
dawg of the community, came to be looked upon 
with respect. 

Of course, on the following morning there was 
something to pay. If one followed carefully the 
sizzling remarks of police Chief Davis, when he 
hailed Norman into court, the conclusion was in- 
evitable that the something was composed of salt- 
peter, gunpowder, nitroglycerin and T. N. T., the 
compound of which was described by the chief in 
one hot word’‘of four letters. As the tale of Nor- 
man’s doings had spread during the night, Chief 
Davis had an attentive audience and in the little 
office there was scarcely standing room. Norman 
listened attentively and grinned. 

‘Not guilty, chief,’’ he pleaded, when the big 
officer paused for breath. ‘‘Last night you dep- 
utized me to make arrests and gave me this cala- 
boose key.’’ 

‘*Hell’s bells!’’ roared Davis, exasperated. ‘‘I 
didn’t deputize you to slaughter and batter an 
officer of this here police force and to lock him up 
all night. For just that, you blame’ young sky- 
rocket, I ¢’n fine you and make you work for—’’ 

**Listen here, chief!’’ The voice was Barney’s. 
As his name indicated, he had a sense of humor, 
and now and then he chuckled. ‘‘I was mad an’ 
hasty in preferrin’ them charges. Now that I’ve 
had breakfas’ and thought things over I’d like to 
withdraw ’em. Since this here young buck can 
make three arrests includin’ the arrester while I’m 
tryin’ with two fellers to jug him, I move you offer 
him a job on the force.’’ 

There was applause and some laughter in the 
loafing Sunday morning crowd in the chief’s office. 
The heavy face of Davis did not relax its severity 
of expression but Norman thought he saw a twinkle 
in the big man’s eyes. The voice of Mack Dorgan, 
who stood behind Barney, cut into the proceed- 
ings: 

‘*Mr. Norman mebbe don’t know nothing at all 
about grades'’—a prodigious wink threatened to 
wreck one side of his leathery face as he said this— 
**but, bless Pete if he ain’t some feller! Even if 
I do happen to know lumber better ’n he does’’— 
another exaggerated wink—‘‘ hereafter I'll do just 
like he says an’ without no back remarks.’’ 

The chief looked at Michael Kinrock. So did 
Norman. So did others. The tall, powerful ex- 
boss of the sawmill bull gang was looking at Nor- 
man speculatively thru his small, narrow eyes. A 
cheap cigarette hung from his thick underlip and 
his red hair stood up resentfully against the weight 
of his dusty old cap. At length, after a period of 
eo silence, he thrust out his freckled, horny right 
hand. 

‘*You’re the champeen!’’ he said to Norman. 
‘*Wanter shake?’’ 


EDGE BILL OPENS ROAD TO OPPORTUNITIES 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dee. 29.—Many diplomats 
here are taking an active interest in the provisions 
of the Edge law, under which American bankers 
are empowered to extend financial aid in foreign 
countries. American corporations have been un- 
able to expand largely in this field in the past, as 
many of them would have liked to do, because of 
legal restrictions. A long time was required to get 
the Edge bill thru Congress, but it was finally 
passed and approved by the President before the 
Christmas recess. 

The representatives here of a number of foreign 
governments already have been making careful in- 
quiry to ascertain in what way they are likely to 
benefit from the operation of the new law. The 
provisions of the law are being carefully studied 
and many ot the foreign offices are being advised 
of the terms so that they may be prepared to an- 
swer any inquiries which arise there in connection 
with the beginning of actual operations. Some of 
the diplomats are also seeking information as to 
how many American corporations propose to take 
immediate advantage of this new law to build up 
business connections abroad. 

That there are golden opportunities in many 
foreign countries, in South and Central America, in 
the Far East and elsewhere, awaiting American 
concerns who are ready to take advantage of the 
openings, is frankly admitted in official quarters. 








Tue 8-hour working day has been officially estab- 
lished in Spain, by a royal order promulgated on 
Sept. 23. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Handling Paint as a Side Line Can Be Made Profitable by Good Merchandising Methods— 
Co-operation with County Agents Makes for 


One of my fellow inkslingers on the staff of the 
Greatest Journal has been gathering information 
in regard to paint as a side line. Perhaps before 
this stuff of mine gets into type he will have pub- 
lished his findings in other departments of the 
paper. But it will do no great harm if we repeat 
here some of the things he will have said in his 
article, for the handling of paints is becoming 
part of the recognized business of the retail lum- 
berman but one in which not every merchant makes 
an immediate success. Handling paints, so one 
dealer remarked sorrowfully, is like handling a 
‘‘touchy’’ wife. You give it something or other 
that you think will please it, and your good in- 
tentions not only fail to please but actually kick 
up the very dickens of a muss. Presumably this 
man was thinking more about family matters than 
about selling paint. But the fact remains that 
more than one dealer has taken on a stock of 
paint with something of the speculative hope and 
the ignorance of the man who invests his wife’s 
savings in a wild cat oil well; if he happens to 
make some money it is due to his business astute- 
ness, but if he loses it all it is just like a woman, 
anyway. In neither case does he make much effort 
to forward the business or even to understand it. 
He believes in letting nature work, so to speak, 
while he sleeps. 

But a side line of paints, so dealers tell me, 
offers a fair profit on the investment if it is han- 
dled in the right way, and there are paint manu- 
facturers who if given a chance at all will make it 
almost impossible for a retailer to go wrong in 
handling their lines. These manufacturers de- 
sire to market their products thru local dealers, 
and it is of paramount importance to them that 
these dealers make a profit and that they make it in 
such way as to foster and increase the consump- 
tion of paints and the general public satisfaction 
with their own particular brands. It seems strange 
that a retail lumberman. who knows with what 
keenness he must watch his lumber trade and with 
what carefulness he must buy lumber stock will take 
on a side line without paying much if any atten- 
tion to the fact that in many respects this is a new 
business with its own slants and angles. 

The Wrong Way of Handling Paint 


Most mistakes, I’m told, lie in promiscuous buy- 
ing. A man decides to take on paints, much as he 
might decide to go to a circus. A paint salesman 
comes along with definite instructions from the 
jobbing or wholesale house which he represents to 
get rid of certain brands and colors. He gets paid 
by his employers and of course is out to please 
them. He finds this dealer, a man who in his own 
opinion is a shrewd and calculating buyer, and 
proceeds to get him balled up in a job lot order 
that represents little or nothing except the desire 
of the jobber to unload some excess stock. The 
stuff comes in due time, and the dealer pries the 
lids off the boxes. He hasn’t any place in particu- 
lar to store or display the cans, so he shoves the 
boxes over into one corner of the office. There 
they sit with their splintered covers still clinging 
to the box at one end while the other rears itself 
in the air at a sick angle and menaces every passer 
by with a ragged fringe of bent nails. 

A customer comes in and asks for paint. 
is no color card fitting the stock. The customer 
wants cream colored floor paint. Golly! thinks 
the dealer to himself, I wonder if I’ve got any- 
thing like that. Ensues pawing thru the boxes. 
Pints and quarts and gallons roll around the floor. 
Outside white, green blind paint, creosote stain, 
barn paint, varnish, buggy paint, iron paint and 
all the rest of the stuff the astute buyer allowed 
himself to be bunked with piles up around the 
earnest searcher. The boxes are empty, the office 
lobby is choked, but not a drop of floor paint is 
to be found. The customer goes away in disgust 
after making a few pointed remarks to the general 
effect that he’d be doggoned if he wouldn’t keep 
some paint if he pretended to be in the business, 
and the dealer surveys the tousled appearance of 
his office with growing dislike. Put it back in the 
boxes? Aw, hek! Somebody’d come in and it’d 
all have to come out. Let it set. Some of these 
days he’ll fix up some shelves. 

Follows the sale of a few gallons and the mak 
ing of a little profit. Put there is no record of 
sales, no minimum stock requixements to assist in 
buying, in fact no idea of the right way of con- 
ducting a paint business. The quick sellers are 
soon gone and only the dregs of slow movers re- 
main. Comes another salesman representing an- 


There 


other job lot house and another order fixed up by 
guess and by golly, wholly in the interest of dis- 








posing of the wholesaler’s dead stock. During 
the course of a few years the paint trade trundles 
along in its crazy fashion. The dealer has a good 
idea of turnover and profits and overhead in re- 
gard to lumber but none at all in regard to paint. 
It is just a little side line carried tor the benefit 
of the customers, you know. But the customers 
seem strangely apathetic to this service conducted 
in their interest. Sales lag or die altogether. The 
dealer notices dimly that he sells few large jobs. 
Sometinies a farmer who is waiting for a chance to 
place an order for a load of lumber will paw thru 
the stock and pick out a few quarts with which to 
paint a portable hog house. He believes in the 
protective quality of paint and isn’t particular 
about its color. If the dealer makes a bluff of 
taking a paint inventory and has a good memory 
he will recognize some of the pioneer cans with 
which he entered the paint business. If he real- 
ized a fair profit on them after all these years he’d 
have to double up on his retail price; but instead 
of doing that he’ll be lucky to sell them at half 
price. 

Paint Losses Must Be Carried by Lumber Profits 


A paint business conducted in this manner is a 
dead loss all the way thru. The only reason the 
dealer doesn’t go broke is that he makes money 
selling lumber, and the lumber profits carry the 
paint losses. The public is not adequately served, 
and the dealer has built no reputation as a good 
man to see about a painting problem. Aside from 
his own personal losses in money and merchandis- 
ing prestige the biggest result from his paint busi- 
ness has been a disorganization of the market that 
hinders the real paint dealers, if there are any 
in his town, in their efforts to build up a profitable 
and serviceable paint trade. 

There is no good mercantile reason for conduct- 
ing any kind of business in this way. Unless a 
lumberman can do better than this in selling paint 
he has no business to make the effort at all. He 
would be furious if the corner grocery put in a 
stock of lumber and sold in this way, while if the 
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“Paint should be sold in lumber yards” 


grocer went out and started a lumber yard and 
operated it in a sound manner the lumberman 
would have to recognize it as legitimate competi- 
tion. A haphazard lumber department hitched to 
the back yard of a grocery store where a few items 
were sold at such low prices as to mess the whole 
market and get the public to thinking the lumber 
business was a gigantic steal would be an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, of no public service and of no pri- 
vate profit. The samc things may be said of a 
haphazard paint department in a lumber yard. 


But There Need Be No Paint Losses 


A paint department need not be haphazard. In 
the first place we can think of no good reason why 
paint should not be sold in a lumber yard. Paint 
is used to cover wooden surfaces, and lumber comes 
from a lumber yard. In these days of a large vari- 


Mutual Benefit 


ety of kinds of wood the uninformed user depends 
on the dealer to point him to the right kinds tor 
his specific purposes. It is only a step to confidence 
in the dealer’s judgment about kinds of paint and 
methods of application. Why not be in a position 
to give sound information on all these subjects? 
As the Realm has remarked oftentimes before, the 
general tendency is toward building material yards 
instead of lumber yards. If all the materials used 
in local construction can be centered in one mer- 
cantile establishment it will simplify the matter of 
building and estimating. A few years ago we vis- 
ited a retail yard that handled nothing but lumber. 
It did not handle lath; considering this line to 
belong with plaster rather than with lumber 
proper. Recently we heard about that yard thru 
a salesman. He wasn’t a source of information 
sympathetic to the yard, for he found it difficult 
to sell anything to the manager; but I have reason 
to believe the report he brought back. The plas- 
terers and lathers of the town approved the yard 
policy of not carrying lath because this meant a 
separate contract and a right fat profit for them. 
But another yard in the town has persistently car- 
ried lath all these years. Recently when lath have 
been so terribly hard to get the second retailer has 
had a good deal more luck in getting shipments 
than have the plasterers, which is to be expected. 
Customers of the first yard have been compelled to 
buy their lath of dealer number two; and a large 
number of them have evidently decided that if 
number one can’t or won’t supply them and if 
number two can and will, then there isn’t much 
point to buying anything of number one. The 
opposition of the plasterers proved not to have 
much kick to it, for these men were essentially 
artisans and not merchants. The dealer who car- 
ried ‘‘straight lumber,’’ largely I believe thru lazi- 
ness and an unwillingness to master new lines of 
= is on the point of skidding into the dump 
eap. 

A man doesn’t have to be burning with the itch 
of innovation to stay in business and make a 
profit; if he did a lot of us would be dropping 
over the edge and landing among the also-rans. 
But he mustn’t mistake the brake for the accelera- 
tor too often, either. It is a commonplace now 
that in order to stay even with the game a man 
has to go forward. The reason is that the general 
average of the national and community life which 
he must serve is going forward. He must keep 
abreast of it. This general principle accepted, it 
becomes necessary to make a practical applica- 
tion. Not infrequently a mighty principle, glow- 
ingly stated, sounds almost ridiculous when trans- 
lated into a practical method. This, we suppose, 
explains why so many conventions, lumber conven- 
tions among them, that have reached the fever heat 
of oratory and enthusiasm peter out into nothing 
when the delegates and visitors go home. 

Merchandising Knowledge Is Available 


The Realm is not saying that sound progress in 
the retail lumber business means the universal? 
establishment of paint departments. But in those 
places where paint could be carried in the lumber 
yard with resulting profit and public service the 
addition of it to the general line undoubtedly does 
represent sound progress. We are told that han- 
dling paint, if it is begun in the right way, is not 
difficult. The man who knows nothing about the 
subject would do well to get into touch with a rep- 
resentative of one of the big companies that spe- 
cialize in this type of merchandising. These com- 
panies will tell him just what kind of a line will 
fill his needs. They will tell him how to display 
stock and how to advertise. They will show him 
how to keep a record of sales and how to make up 
the right kind of orders. In short they will teach 
him how to sell paint in such a wav as to avoid 
dead stock, get rapid turnovers and build up @ 
sound trade. Intelligence coupled with the mer- 
cantile knowledge furnished by the paint com- 
panies will put the paint line on its feet and make 
it a paying business from the start. Furthermore, 
this winter season is the golden season for estab- 
lishing a new line. Sales will not begin in any 
volume before spring, but this is the time to ad- 
vertise the new line and to get the idea firmly fixed 
in the public mind. 

The County Agent May Be the Retailer’s Helper 

The efforts made by paint manufacturers to 
make good merchants of the lumber dealers who 
handle their lines is a salutary object lesson for the 
dealers. Paint manufacturers are not philan- 
thropists. They are not actuated solely by a disin- 
terested love of their fellow worms to such an ex- 
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tent that they want to go out and make all retail 
lumbermen successful. No doubt they are glad to 
see other men doing well; but we all know their 
primary motive is to increase the sale of their own 
product. The retail lumberman is their means of 
reaching the public; and if the lumberman happens 
to be a dub he’ll make a dubbish effort at selling 
paint. By the same token the retailer must take 
a careful and tactful part in a lot of things that 
at first glance seem to lie beyond the range of his 
business. The Realm happens just now to think 
of the matter of county agricultural agents. We 
are told that there are few counties in the United 
States that have any extensive agricultural inter- 
ests that do not employ agents. The idea is sound. 
It is a logical development of the farm college idea. 
The colleges train a certain number of boys in the 
art and science of good farming, and these boys 
go out and operate farms according to the prin- 
ciples they have learned. It used to be that a large 
percentage of these boys went into teaching or into 
the professions; and the agricultural science taught 
in the farm colleges didn’t find its way into prac- 
tice on the farms. This has been changed; but 
even yet there are vast numbers of farmers who 
are not in touch with modern agricultural science. 
Most of them are sold on the idea, else it would not 
be possible for the county agents to work. They 
wouldn’t be hired in the first place. 

But they are hired and are working as best they 
can. Some of them are admirably equipped for 
their jobs; others are not so well equipped. Some 
of them have splendid coédperation from the farm- 
ers and the local merchants. These are the men 
who can advocate their ideas and methods with 
the minimum of captious opposition. Others are 
working at immense disadvantage. The fact seems 
to be that tke job is so new it hasn’t been stand- 
ardized. Every agent works according to his own 
light. If he happens to be made of the stuff that 
would make a crack salesman or a corporation ex- 
ecutive he gets splendid results, and his farmer 
friends swear by him. If he happens not to have 
the faculty of getting on with people he meets op- 
position, and the farmers swear at him. 


‘‘The Hens Ought to Be Well Sheltered’’ 

Now, in an agricultural county the agent is a 
highly important man in the operation of a lumber 
yard. His influence counts both directly and in- 
directly. If the agent happens to be of the right 
sort he soon has an immense volume of influence 
with the farmers. They ask him all sorts of ques- 
tions. ‘‘Why don’t the hens lay better in winter 
time?’?’ ‘Well, they ought to be well sheltered. 
Chickens that are kept in the:right kind of houses 
and are given the right kind of feed will lay a lot 
of those 80-cent eggs. Where’ll I get a good plan 
of a chicken house? Why you might try the Blank 
Lumber Co. I saw a dandy plan over. there the 
other day. I was talking with Blank, and he seems 
to know a lot about chicken houses and such build- 
ings.’’ ‘‘But,’’ the farmer may object, ‘‘I’ve 
never traded with him.’’ ‘‘That doesn’t make 
any difference,’’ is likely to be the agent’s reply. 
‘¢He’ll let you look over the plans, and he’ll tell 
you about how much it’ll cost. If you don’t find 
what you want there we’ll get something from the 
agricultural college. But it’ll be a lot quicker and 
easier if you go to see Blank.’’ And so on. 

Probably a retailer couldn’t count on a lot of 
boosting of this kind unless he, on his part, was 
ready to codperate with the agent. He wouldn’t 
get away with it unless he were in a position to 
make good on plans and advice. But this isn’t the 
only advantage a good county agent will be to the 
retail yard. As farmers improve their farming 
methods they invariably improve their farm build- 
ings. They build more and better barns, and in 
spite of the cynical remarks of the baby welfare 
artists that farmers take better care of their hogs 
than of their children the farmer in these days 
builds a good house. He may build a good barn 
first, for the barn will usually help pay for the 
house. It assuredly will if it is properly planned. 


Why Defame Country Life? 

Let the Realm say in passing that it resents the 
statement of welfare workers that farmers ‘take 
better care of their stock than of their children. 
However such statements are intended, in the way 
they are generally taken by the city reading public 
they are lies. I would say malicious lies except 
that I have too much faith in human nature to be- 
lieve that a s0 called welfare worker could be guilty 
of a deliberate attempt to defame the character of 
any person. But how utterly stupid such an at- 
tack is! How utterly it fails of accomplishing any 
reform! To whom is it addressed? To city people? 
How will they, in their horror and revolt of soul 
over the prospect of a man cherishing pigs and 
allowing children to run out without clothing, food 
or shelter, how will these people compel the farmer 
to reform? They can not and will not do it. The 
sum total result of this effort is to make the city 
woman feel that a farmer is not wholly human and 
that he ought not to be allowed to charge so much 
for the foodstuffs which he raises. Is it addressed 
to farmers? In their souls they know such state- 


ments for what they are—unadulterated lies. Will 
they be inspired to follow the leadership of per- 
sons who thus stupidly try to defame them? 
Hardly. The head barker of the Realm grew up 
in the country and is acquainted with a good many 
farmers. It is true that on some farms sanitary 
conditions are not of the best. Not all country 
children get a fair deal. The majority of them 
are wll cared for, well housed, and educated as 
well as the community facilities will permit. I 
can not think of a single instance of a farmer who 
takes scientific care of his stock and who does 
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“The lie about the farmer’s children” 


not provide relatively as good living conditions for 
his children. We should like to see accurately 
gathered statistics on infant mortality in country 
and city. In the meantime will not some intelligent 
person who has their ear beg the welfare magazine 
writers for the sake of the cause they are supposed 
to foster to lay off of this stupid lie about the 
farmer who pampers his swine in luxury and de- 
liberately allows his children to die of bad food 
and bad sanitation? 

So much for an irrelevant detail that has long 
rankled in our soul. 

Codperation All Around 


We admit that farmers, like all the rest of us, 
can conduct their businesses and their homes in a 
better way than they are now doing. This is the 
chief reason the county agent and the county house- 
hold arts demonstrator have for existing at all. 
This is the reason the retail lumberman ought to 
be active in assisting these people in their work. 
It is directly to his interest to increase the agri- 
cultural earning capacity of his community and to 
raise the standard of living. As people earn more 
and learn how to spend their increased earnings 
intelligently his business will expand. His inter- 
est ought to begin at the very beginning; that is, 
it is to his interest to get competent workers hired. 
Once they are hired it is to his interest to foster 
their work and to codperate directly with them in 
regard to such subjects as farm buildings, feeding 
floors, remodeling and the like. It will be a case 
of genuine codperation with reciprocal advantages 
if all parties to the arrangement exert themselves. 





Why I Give My Time to Traveling Salesmen 


[By a Dealer Who Obviously Doesn’t Want His 
Name Published] 


Hardly a day blows by that some traveling 
salesman doesn’t blow in here with a grip full 
of samples, a smile, the latest funny hat and a 
story so young that it hasn’t been around much. 

And I listen to ’em. There isn’t a man in town 
busier than I am but I’m not too busy to read 
the trade papers and talk to the drummers. 

Read what some dealer said a menth or so back 
in The Peptimist—said that he always tried to 
learn from the fellows who travel for the manu- 
facturers. That’s the right idea. The trouble 
is that there are so many manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives who know very little about the build- 
ing material business but claim to know so much. 
There’s the fellow who runs down his com- 


‘petitor’s goods (implying that I show poor judg- 


ment in selling them) and the chap who dresses 
better than I do and takes pains to impress me 
with that world-rocking fact and the very earnest 
young college man who took a post-graduate 
course in ‘‘ How to approach the prospect without 
getting in reach of his fangs.’’ 

But taken by and large the men who come 
thru here trying to sell me things are mighty 
good salesmen. I listen to all of them. By listen- 
ing I learn how to sell my own goods, whether 


it’s their particular line or some competing line. 
It pays to keep acquainted with the boys. 
There’s a dealer in this town who rejected a car 
of material last month on some technicality. I 
don’t know why he did it—maybe he thought 
he’d get a lower price by taking it under protest. 
The salesman for the house came down and sold 
me the car at a price advantageous to me, rather 
than let the other dealer have the edge. You see, 
I made a friend of that salesman years ago by 
treating him like a white man. So I got the 
advantage. 

My place is a regular stop for all the traveling 
salesmen. If I’m busy they drift on, knowing 
I’m not trying to shake them. If I’m not busy, 
we talk. I get a lot of interesting tips that help 
me in my business and every salesman that 
comes thru here will give our yard a good send- 
off whenever he can. 

[The above article appeared recently in The 
Peptimist and contains some very good thoughts 
for retail lumbermen. Many and many a lumber 
buyer has come across a good bargain by listen- 
ing to salesmen and many and many a live re- 
tailer has gathered valuable trade hints from 
them.—Editor.] 





How Discounts for Cash Aid 


Roure, Iowa, Dec. 29.—J. T. Grant, successor 
to C. A. Grant & Son, firmly believes in giving a 
discount for cash. He does not sell entirely for 
cash, but as the buyers of building material real- 
ize the benefit of paying cash according to the 
plan instituted by Mr. Grant, the business is grad- 
ually getting to be more and more upon a eash 
basis. The plan has not been in operation suffi- 
ciently long to make extended comparisons, but 
Mr. Grant said today: ‘‘I might say that during 
the year 1919 I have been able to obtain over 
$11,000 of business that was paid for before any 
deliveries were made and without any undue sacri- 
fice of profits. The plan is based on the idea that 
the cash buyer is entitled to a better deal than the 
man who takes his time to pay. Also I have been 
able to get a little interest on book accounts with 
less objection than formerly. About the only trou- 
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ALL PRICES ON ALL THE GOODS I SELL ARE 


3 QUOTED WITH THE UNDERSTANDING THAT THE 
FOLLOWING DISCOUNTS AND TERMS APPLY: 


First Option— 

All goods sold for cash on delivery, or for cash in ad- 
vance, are subject to a discount of five per cent. Some 
have found it more convenient to estimate their needs 
and pay in advance, rather than to make special trips 
to settle for each delivery. 


- Second Option— 
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, Accounts paid not later than the tenth of the month 
following the purchase are subject to a discount of two 
per cent. It is expected that statements will be mailed 


about the first of cach month, on which will be shown 
the amount of discount to which the customer is entitled. 
Third Option— 

In the absence of any previous agreement to the con- 
trary, all agcounts are due and payable not more than 
sixty days after the date of purchase. 
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Fourth Option— 

By mutual agreement at the time of purchase, if ad- 
ditional time is desired by the purchaser, the time for 
payment will be extended, settlement to be made by 
note drawing interest at eight per cent from the expira- 
tion of the sixty day period. If settlement is not made 
% by note, the account will draw interest at eight per cent 
from the expiration of the sixty day period, the same 
as tho a note had been given. 


Bear in mind that the above discounts and terms ap- 
ply to all prices quoted. If a certain article is offered 
you for $40.00, by paying cash you get it for $38.00; if 
you wait until the 10th of next month you get-it for 
$39.20; if you wait sixty days you pay $40.00; if you 
- wait fourteen months it will be $13 30. Tuke your 
§ choice. I also have a plan for additional discounts for 
large quantities, varying according to the quantity de- 
sired and the service required in filling the order, which 
will be made known to interested parties. 
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Your business solitited. 





Your business appreciated. 


J.T. GRANT 


PHONE NO. 72 ROLFE, IOWA 
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ble I have is with some of the business men who 
want me to ‘bring the bill around so they can get 
the discount.’ My answer to one or two has been 
that one reason I had for offering a discount was 
to get people to bring the money to me. It has re- 
duced the amount on my books a great deal, more 
than 30 percent I think.’’ 

[The terms of sale or ‘‘options’’ offered by Mr. 
Grant were printed on page 71 of the Dee. 27 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but are again repro- 
duced herewith. As the price of building mate- 
rials increase the investment of the retailer in stock 
has greatly increased and consequently methods 
which will get in the cash and enable the retailer 
to reduce the amount of money tied up are of prime 
importance at this time.—EpirTor. ] 
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Coal ceases caccabanelt Need | 2 Cian toadiedinn & on ‘ome Building 


Curiously enough, the heating of dwellings has 
in the past more often resolved itself into a ques- 
tion of heating equipment or coal consumption 
than into that of heat conservation by means of 
proper building construction; and this has as 
often been the case when the owner built the 
dwelling for his own occupancy as when he built 
it for investment and to be occupied by tenants. 
Inasmuch as the cost of house heating is a for- 


midable element in the total cost of living, the 
economy of proper heat insulation ought to ap- 
peal to the owning occupant at least; and if the 
matter of comfort is to be considered proper 
insulation becomes indispensable, because under 


some conditions of weather and wind velocity 
the heating of an improperly insulated dwelling 
is an impossibility, even tho the supply and cost 
of fuel be of no consideration at all. In view of 
the fact that, without undue additional expendi- 
ture, it is wholly feasible so to construct and 
insulate a dwelling that Arctic 
weather is no real obstacle to 


mote the public welfare and protect the public 
in its health. Closely related to sanitation is the 
question of ventilation, which in turn is insepar- 
able from the problem of heating. Under ordi- 
nary conditions the only means of ventilating a 
dwelling is to admit air from the outside by 
means of open windows, and during the winter 
season to open a window for any considerable 
length of time means to reduce the temperature 
below the point of comfort if not below that 
of healthfulness and even of immediate safety. 
The alternative of such ‘‘ventilation’’ under 
these circumstances is no ventilation, which 
means unhealthful living conditions within the 
dwelling. 

Whatever may be the practice of the average 
intelligent citizen, he must know that fresh air 
in abundance is indispensable to the health and 
growth of the young and that it is likewise essen- 
tial to the preservation of the health and vigor 


all that has been taught and done, little progress 
has been made or can be made in the direction 
of proper ventilation until dwellings are prop- 
erly heated, and they can not be so heated until 
they are properly insulated. When the choice is 
between fresh air and a zero temperature, venti- 
lation must take a subordinate place; for it is 
easily demonstrated that thousands of intelli- 
gent persons nightly sleep in unventilated rooms 
because they can not ventilate and heat them at 
the same time. 

From the foregoing it will be readily seen that 
both public and private considerations point to 
the necessity of better dwelling construction; es- 
pecially with respect to heat insulation. And 
this improved insulation is not either impractica- 
ble nor costly. Not only is it wholly practicable 
to insulate a dwelling when it isbuilding, but it 
is wholly practicable to improve the insulation of 
dwellings already built. The best way to convince 

any owner or prospective builder 





making it comfortable with any 
one of several kinds of heating 
plants, it would seem to be folly 
on the part of any person to 
build a dwelling without prop- 


Post War Work 
[By Chloe Gillen Jackson] 


of a home that heat insulation is 
an important feature of dwelling 
construction is to show him the 
different forms of wall, ceiling 
and floor construction exactly 


erly insulating it. 

So long as many dwellings are 
built to sell and without much 
regard to the cost of heating 
them or to the comfort of those 
occupying them, heat insulation 
may not receive a great deal of 
consideration from the builder, 
unless the public in general and 
prospective home-owners in par- 
ticular know something of the 
economies of such insulation, 
both in the matter of comfort 
and the cost of heating. In the 
narrow view, only the owner or 
occupant of the dwelling is in- 
terested or need concern himself 
with regard te heat insulation; 
but in the broader and more en- 
lightened view, other interests 
are vitally affected as may read- 
ily be shown. 

The truth of these observa- 
tions was emphasized by the ex- 
perience of almost everybody 
during the recent coal strike, 
when factories were closed four 
days a week, when office build- 
ings were heated only six and 
one-half hours a day and when 
home owners who had a winter’s 
supply of fuel in store were 
threatened with a compulsory 
division with others who had an 
insufficient supply. In fact it 
was a time when all the people 
of the northern part of the 
United States at least were con- 
centrating their attention upon 
one subject—coal conservation. 
In view of the fact that prices 
of coal have been mounting 
rapidly during recent years and 
that further increases are likely, 
the subject of coal conservation is 
of very vital interest, not only to 
the individual consumer but to 
the nation at large. 

Sanitary 





With the signing of the Armistice came to many a sudden cessation of 
welfare work. Even when the need still existed the conditions were so 
different that time was necessary for readjustment. 

And now that we again arise and retire and govern our comings and 
goings by the sun, the click of knitting needles is heard no more in 
chorus, the dollar a year salary is a memory and uniforms are put away 
in camphor, we. about face and find confronting us the problem which 
always has been ours but which has been heretofore but a hazy some- 
thing and never took real shape until recently. 

When we read that thousands of our men whom Uncle Sam accepted 
to fight for him could not read or write we sat amazed as a nation, and 
when we helped fill out questionnaires and came directly in contact with 
the many cases of utter ignorance and the more of most meager learn- 
ing, we as individuals became alive to the need of a campaign against 
illiteracy. 

And the foregoing does not take into account the host of women and 
girls, men over forty-seven and boys under eighteen who can neither 
read nor write. 

The child from the home of illiterate parents is greatly handicapped in 
school and nine times out of ten the parents will keep this child out of 
school just as many days as the law will allow and remove it entirely 
at the earliest possible age. This lowers the educational record of the 
second generation, so if not for the sake of the adult, for the sake of 
the child we must do away with illiteracy. 

Ignorance is often the father of viciousness and the mother of anarchy, 
and these beget bolshevism, the specter that stalks abroad in our fair 
land and threatens our peaceful living. 

To combat this condition and all the evils that attend it special text 
books have been prepared and from three to six weeks are required to 
complete a specialized elementary education below the fourth grade. 

The codperation of county superintendents of education, of school 
teachers and State and county home demonstration agents will soon 
wipe out illiteracy when you demand it. 

Miss Sarah E. Luther, director of adult schools under the Alabama 
State Department of Education, has been employed to assist in some 
other States and train teachers to carry on the work which includes, 
besides adult education, the promotion of community spirit. The benefit 
to camps and mill communities can hardly be estimated. 

That so many thousands of people here in our United States can 
neither read nor write is almost unbelievable, but now that we have this 
short course, with interesting content especially arranged for adults, 
there can surely be no further excuse for illiteracy if there was ever 
one. Some States need much more of this work than others but all 
industrial centers have their illiterates, and if we might make this our 
post war work—to do away with illiteracy among adults—our laws end 
the fact that all parents had tasted of the sweets of learning would insure 
for the coming generation, education. 








engineers and health officers have 


of the adult. But whether the citizen has this 


as they are used in dwellings, 
and give him the relative heat 
insulating values of the various 
forms. A very short course in 
this kind of instruction will 
serve to disabuse his mind of 
some erroneous notions. For ex- 
ample, one view commonly held 
is that an air space is a non- 
conductor of heat; whereas, it is 
only a dead air space that is a 
nonconductor. ‘Tho the com- 
mon construction of walls pro- 
vides an air space all right, it is 
generally far from a dead air 
space. On the contrary, the 
dwelling wall as commonly con- 
structed provides a series of 
flues through which the air is 
drawn with considerable celer- 
ity. The ordinary lath-and- 
plaster construction when not 
supplemented by other insula- 
tion permits the escape of 
enough heat throvgh the walls 
to raise the temperature of the 
air between the studding and 
cause it to rise. The escape of 
more heat through the ceilings 
increases the movement up the 
wall ‘‘flues,’’ with the result 
that a systematic drain of heat 
from walls and ceilings is set up. 
During ordinary weather this 
condition makes heating diffi- 
cult; but in case of a gale and 
low temperature the heat drain- 
age is tremendous and makes 
anything like comfort within 
the rooms either impracticable 
or possible only at a greatly in- 
creased consumption of fuel. 
That much of the discomfort 
due to cold rooms is directly due 
to heat leakage that could be pre- 
vented by proper insulation 
may be demonstrated by the 
simple experiment of insulat- 
ing the ceiling of a single room. 
There are numerous insulating 


reached the conclusion that a 68-degree tempera- 
ture is most conducive to healthfulness in dwell- 
ings; and competent authorities say that from 
one to one and one-half tons of coal per room 
per year are ample to maintain such a tempera- 
ture in a dwelling properly insulated and other- 
wise properly constructed. The amount of coal 
actually consumed in heating the average room 
in dwellings is, however, owing to defective con- 
struction and insulation, from two to three times 
that quantity, and the temperature of the rooms 
is below the point of comfort much of the time 
then. Here are a large waste of money, a need- 
less destruction of a great natural resource and 
a vast amount of discomfort that are due wholly 
to the improper construction and insulation of 
dwellings. 

It is well recognized nowadays that sanitation 
is a matter of community concern—all sanitary 
restrictions upon building being designed to pro- 


knowledge or not and whether he observes the 
laws of health or not, the public or community 
has a very vital interest in securing their ob- 
servance. Not only have laws been enacted to 
control the construction of buildings and the 
installation of plumbing and sewage systems, but 
the courses of study in public schools have been 
planned to instill into the minds of the young 
the knowledge regarding ventilation, infection 
and contagion necessary to enable them to un- 
derstand the purpose of laws enacted to promote 
and protect the public health, as well as their in- 
terest in observing them. 

Probably no other subject receives so much 
consideration at the hands of civic workers and 
others interested in the public welfare as does 
that of health; and at the foundation of all this 
work are the factors of heat, light, ventilation 
and drainage; ventilation probably taking as 
prominent a place as any of the four. Yet after 


materials that are readily obtainable for this 
purpose. Of course it is seldom necessary 
or practicable to insulate the ceiling of a room 
underneath a finished room. But a room under 
an attic can be so insulated without serious in- 
convenience or great expense. At any rate, it 
is ventured that, however great the incon- 
venience and expense, the practical demonstra- 
tion of the value of such insulation will suffice 
to justify the cost. 

As the spreading of knowledge regarding the 
proper insulating of dwellings is a form of edu- 
cation, and as the matter is a subject of com- 
munity concern, the logical means of informing 
the public is to utilize the public educational in- 
stitutions—public schools and community cen- 
ters—for the purpose. It has already been sug- 


gested that an exhibit of the various forms of 
construction affords a convincing means of show- 
ing the relative values from the viewpoint of 
heat insulation. Such an exhibit, showing walls, 
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ceilings and floors of dwellings in section surely 
would be as instructive as anything that could be 
said by teacher or author; and certainly both 
sanitary and economic considerations will amply 
justify the installing of such an exhibit where 
the coming generation may be taught the funda- 
mentals of dwelling house construction. 

The securing of such an exhibit and the plac- 
ing of it in the publie schools are well within 
the province of the local lumberman, who has a 
double interest in promoting proper dwelling- 
house construction. Many Chicago lumbermen 
and other citizens have had an opportunity to 
see an exhibit of this kind placed in the club 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago during recent weeks by the Coal Saving 
Products Co., Builders’ Exhibit, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Chicago. This exhibit comprises 
several good sized sections of walls, floors, 
ceilings and roofs of various forms of con- 
struction suspended vertically from a display 
stand somewhat like the leaves of a book 
stood on end. In connection with the exhibit 
itself may be provided placards giving the in- 
sulating values of the various forms of construe- 
tion; so that anyone may learn at a glance almost 
what is the best form of construction for his 
particular purpose. Incidentally, he will learn 
what he can do, if he already has a cold house, 
to improve its insulation. 

The mere installing of such an exhibit is in 
itself a suggestion of home building and home 
ownership, and the fact that a local lumberman 
had taken the pains to provide his community 
with really valuable information of this kind 
clearly would not militate against him when the 
persons who might benefit from it were ready to 
build. In this connection the fact can not be 
insisted upon too strongly that the principles of 
insulation can be much more readily inculeated 
by means of concrete demonstration than by 
speech or print. But at the same time the setting 
aside of certain times for the explanation of the 
exhibit and for answering other questions that 
may arise with respect to dwelling construction 
would open up opportunities for stimulating in- 
terest in home owning and home building that 
must appeal to all wideawake lumbermen. 





INSTALLING ELECTRIC HANDLING SYSTEM 


Rice Lake, WIs., Dec. 29.—At the plant of the 
Park Falls Lumber Co. here men are busy in- 
stalling an electric transportation system for 
transporting lumber from the sawmill to the 
piling yard and from the piling yard to the plan- 
ing mill and shipping platform. Electric trolley 
locomotives will be used for pulling the lumber 
buggies. These locomotives are being manu- 
factured in the shop of the Park Falls Lumber 
Co., at Park Falls, Wis. The system is the same 
as the Park Falls transportation system. An- 
other improvement being made here is the in- 
stallation of a monorail system for unloading, 
sorting and decking hardwood logs. This equip- 
ment, the management believes, will facilitate to 
a considerable extent hardwood manufacturing 
operations. The sawmill is being thoroly over- 
hauled and all the machinery put in good repair. 





YEAR’S PAYROLL OVER $2,100,000 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 27.—What_ the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills mean to Bell- 
ingham may be guessed when it is known that this 
company’s payroll for 1919 amounted to $2,105,- 
000. In addition it spent approximately $1,500,- 
000 for logs and supplies. On the average it 
employed 1,800 men, of whom 1,400 worked in its 
mills and factories, now numbering a dozen. 
Its output totaled 6,000 cars of lumber and 675 
ears of shingles. Most of its mills ran steadily 
during the year and its camps were running all 
year with the exception of the Marysville camp, 
which was not opened until September. Three of 
its shingle mills it was forced to close several 
weeks ago and about two weeks ago its Sky- 
komish plant was closed because of severe 
weather. The company plans to resume logging 
in all its camps next week or early in 1920, ex- 
cept at Skykomish, where logging will be delayed 
until March. Next year the company will em- 
ploy 500 men in its camps. In its logging oper- 
ations the company operates forty miles of rail- 
road and owns eight locomotives, 100 ears of all 
kinds and six complete logging units, with all 
the necessary auxiliary engines. The company’s 
shipments were heavy in 1919, but were about 
25 percent less than they would have been had 
there been an ample supply of cars and bottoms. 
A number of improvements were made by it this 
year, among them the installation of a hollow 
tile and concrete dry kiln, known as the Grand 
Rapids type, in which lumber ean be dried in 
forty-eight hours. It has other betterments in 
view for 1920 and looks forward to a busy year. 


TO MAKE INSPECTION TRIP TO MILLS 


New York, Dec. 30.—On Sunday, Jan. 4, the 
salesmen of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation 
will leave New York for an inspection trip to the 
mills represented by the corporation. The entire 
sales force is going on this inspection trip, which 
is in the nature of an annual event, it being the 
policy of the company to have all the salesmen ac- 
quainted with the manufacturing facilities of the 
mills represented by it. The sales corporation and 
the mills which it represents have had a prosperous 
year and are laying plans which will help to im- 
prove the excellent manner in which they took care 
of the trade during 1919. Practically all of the 
sawmills are closed and will not operate for fifteen 
to thirty days. The mills are being thoroly over- 
hauled and put in shape for a big run during 1920. 

Chas. Hill, general sales manager of the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation, preceded the sales force 
south, for he left this city Dec. 26 for a well earned 
rest of a week at the Pine Forest Inn, Summerville, 
8S. C. Mr. Hill will join the main party when it 
arrives in the South. 

The itinerary of the inspection trip as announced 
by Mr. Hill follows: 

Sunday, Jan. 4.—The entire party will leave New 


York at 9:15 a. m. on Atlantic Coast Line train No. 
85, which leaves the Pennsylvania Station. 

Monday, Jan. 5.—Arrive at Savannah at 10:25 a. 
m. Headquarters at Hotel Savannah. In the after- 
noon the Port Wentworth mill will be visited. 

Tuesday, Jan. 6.—At 6 a. m. leave Savannah on 
Seaboard Air Line train No. 26. Arrive at Wiggins 
at 8:25 a. m. Leave Green Pond at 4:54 a. m., and 
due back at Savannah at 7:40 p. m. 

Wednesday, Jan. 7.—At 6:50 a. m. leave Savannah. 
Due Gilmania at 8:30 a. m. Leave Gilmania at 2:20 
a.m. and due Charleston at 4:55 p. m. 

Thursday and Friday, Jan. 8 and 9.—Charleston. 
S. C., Hotel Charleston (Tuxbury & Burton). 


Saturday, Jan. 10.—lLeave Charleston at 8 a. m. 
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Due Summerville at 8:45 a.m. The afternoon will be 
spent at the Pine Forest Inn at Summerville. 

Sunday, Jan. 11.—Leave Summerville at 11 :25 a. m. 
Due Charleston 12:15 noon. Leave Charleston 5:50 
p. m. Due Andrews at 8:25 p. m. Due Georgetown, 
8S. C., 9:05 p.m. Hotel Edwards, 

Monday, Jan. 12.—Visit Atlantic Coast Lumber Cor- 
poration mills. 

Tuesday, Jan. 13.—Visit Winyah mill in morning. 
Leave Georgetown at 11:50 a. m. and arrive at Pam- 
plico at 3:14 p. m. Arrive Florence, Hotel Florence, 
in the evening by auto. 

Wednesday, Jan. 14.—Leave Florence at 9:05 a. m. 
and due at Marion at 9:48 a. m. Leave Marion at 
9 :02 p. m. and due Bolton at 11:08 p. m. 

Thursday, Jan. 15.—-Leave Bolton at 4:31 p. m. and 
due at Florence at 7:30 p. m. Leave Florence at 8 :25 
p. m. on train No. 82. 

Friday, Jan. 16.—Due New York 3 :23 p. m. 





CONSOLIDATION OF ALLIED INTERESTS 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 29.—Announcement is made 
of the consolidation of Waldo Bros., a large buifd- 
ing material concern of Boston, and the Harold 
L. Bond WUo., handling contractors’ equipment, also 
of Boston, under the name of Waldo Bros. & Bond 
Co., to take effect on Jan. 1. The new organiza- 
tion will handle both building materials and con- 
struction equipment, and after Jan. 1 will be lo- 
cated at 181 Congress Street, Boston. The con- 
solidation will be celebrated at that place on New 
Year’s day by a reception to all friends and cus- 
tomers of both companies from two to five in the 
afternoon. Invitations to the reception accompany 
the announcements which have been sent to the 
trade. 

Waldo Bros. have been in business in Boston 
since 1869, and in that time have grown rapidly, 


increasing their activities until practically every 
kind of material used jn building construction is 
handled by them. The Harold L. Bond Co., estab- 
lished in 1900, has also grown by leaps and bounds, 
having been compelled pretty frequently to move 
into larger quarters in order to handle the rapidly 
increasing business. The firm dealt in all kinds of 
contractors’ tools and machinery, and because the 
lines of the two concerns are so intimately related, 
the consolidation naturally results, and will afford 
a complete service to the contracting and building 
industry of New England. 

Harold L. Bond will be president of the new com- 
pany and C. Sidney Waldo, first vice president. 
Other officers are: Llewellyn Howland, second vice 
president; Harold C. Bond, secretary; James G. 
Lincoln, treasurer; Frederic W. Matteis, sales 
manager. 


AIRPLANES REVOLUTIONIZE FORESTRY 


GraND MERE, QuE., Dec. 29.—The use of air- 
planes for timber cruising and forest fire patrol 
work is a subject that is attracting much attention 
in Canada at this time, and important develop- 
ments in aerial forestry work are expected to re- 
sult from the various experiments conducted during 
the last season. Those who have participated in 
these experimentations are enthusiastic over the 
progress so far made, and predict that all phases 
of forestry work, and even logging supervision, 
will be completely revolutionized with the introdue- 
tion of the airplane. The Laurentide Paper Co. 
early became interested in the possibilities of air- 
planes in this connection, and, after some convine- 
ing experiments carried on during the last summer 
in codperation with the Government and other pa- 
per and pulp companies in this section, has in- 
stalled an aerial department of which great things 
are expected. 


Describes Experiments with Airplanes 


Discussing this plan for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Ellwood Wilson, an engineer for the 
Laurentide Paper Co., had the following to say 
anent aerial forestry work and his company’s part 
in demonstrating its value and possibilities: 


The Department of Naval Affairs of the Dominion 
Government, at the request of the Department of 
Lands and Forests of Quebec, early last summer agreed 
to loan to the St. Maurice Forest Protective Associa- 
tion for experimental fire patrol work two H.S. 2L 
type Curtiss flying boats. These machines, piloted 
by Lieut. Stuart Graham, R.N.A.S., flew from Halifax, 
N.S., something over seven hundred and fifty miles, 
with great success, arriving at the base chosen near 
Grand Mere the last of June. The worst of the fire 
season was by that time over and only four fires re- 
quiring labor other than that of patrolmen occurred 
after that date. Owing to difficulty in getting oil it 
was the latter part of July before regular flights be- 
gan, and from then until the lakes began to freeze, on 
Oct. 30, the machines were in constant use. 





Officlals Impressed with Airplane Possibilities 


Several fires were sighted and reported. They could 
readily be detected at a distance of twenty miles and 
sometimes much farther. A portable gasoline pump 
and 1,500 feet of 1%4-inch hose, capable of being 
transported by airplane, was at all times kept. in 
readiness to take to the scene of a fire. 

A number of the officials and woods superintendents 
of the large pulp and paper companies in this section 
were taken for flights, and all were much impressed 
with the possibilities for rapid transportation over in- 
accessible country, for rapid reconnaissance of timber 
and inspection of drives and other woods operations. 

Timber cruisers and foresters were taken over terri- 
tory which was for sale and reports were made which 
determined the action to be taken in the respective 
eases. Two hours was found to be ample time in 
which to obtain a good idea of the amount and loca- 
tion of timbered and burned areas, logging chances etc., 
of fifty to one hundred square miles—in faet, a much 
hetter idea could thus be obtained than by spending 
two weeks on the ground. 


Aerial Photography an Important Phase 


Aerial photographs of 716 square miles of all sorts 
of country—cultivated, forests, burned and inhabited— 
were taken with most satisfactory results. For map- 
ping of rough and inaccessible country, and in fact any 
sort of country, these photographs are most satisfac- 
tory. One hundred and fifty to two hundred square 
miles of country can be mapped per photographic day, 
with a wealth of detail and accuracy obtainable in no 
other way. The cost of such work is not much more 
than a third of that of mapping on the ground, and 
the speed is ten times as great. 


For timber cruising and reconnaissance much more 
information can be gained in a day by an observer- 
forester in an airplane than in two weeks by a man 
on the ground, and in addition a complete map with 


notes on the timber can be drawn up. The photo- 
graphs give the location of the various types of timber, 
areas burned, location of streams, roads, camps etc., 
and it is hoped that some idea of the amount of timber 
ean be obtained when the interpretation of aerial 
photographs is better understood. Experiments along 
this line are now being conducted. 

As a result of the work carried on, three com- 
panies in the Grand Mere territory have installed 
aerial departments and will proceed with the map- 
ping of their timber lands. ‘‘In my opinion,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Wilson, ‘‘the work has shown itself 
thoroly practicable and I am sure that airplanes 
have come into forestry and logging work to stay. 
This work will continue to develop and will put 
eruising and forest mapping on an entirely new 
basis.’’ 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS ARE PLANNING 


Retailers’ Annuals Will Present Sees Pema Dates for Open Competition 
Meetings Announced —Numerous Concatenations Are Scheduled 


Jan. T7—Lumber Section, 
Toronto, Ont. Annual. 
Jan. 8—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Union League, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
Jan. 8—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion Open Competition Plan Meeting, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Jan. 8—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 


Toronto Board of Trade, 


St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Jan, 9—Lumbermen's Credit Bureau, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual 

Jan. 9—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, Toron- 
to, Ont Annual 

Jan. 12-—-Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

Jan, 13-14—-National Public Works Department Asso 
ciation, Washington, D. C Annual, 

Jan, 14—St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, St. Louis, 


Mo Annual. 
Jan 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 
14-15—-Northern White Cedar Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan. 15-16—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Jan. 


Association, Cairo, Ill. Annual. 
Jan. 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 


Jan, 16—California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 20—-Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Onondaga Hotel, 

Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 

State of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

20-22—-Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 21—New York State Forestry Association, Hotel 
Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 21-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

21-23—-Associated General Contractors of Amer- 

ica. Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 27-28—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 

28-29—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 28-29—National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. Annual. 

Jan. 28-80—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual. 

Jan. 28-30—Southern Forestry Conference, 

leans, La. 

28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s semen. 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 
Jan. 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood tien 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


New Or- 


Jan. 


turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual. 
Jan. 30—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Hotel 


Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual, 

Jan. 30—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 8-5—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 4-5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. Cha- 

teau Frontenac, Quebec, P. Q. Annual. 

Feb. 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 5-6—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Bluefield, W. Va. Annual. 
Feb. 5-6—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Minot, N. D. Annual. 

10-12—American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
11-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 12-13—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 

ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

17-18—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ eee 
tion, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Ann 
17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Ae 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18-19—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber As- 
sociation. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Annual, 

19-21—-Western Retail Lumbermen's Association, 
Boise, Idaho. Annuai 

21—Massachusetts Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Bancroft Hotel, Worcester. Mass. Annua 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 24-25—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—-Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 1-13—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual. 


NORTHWESTERN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 29.—Late advices 
from the headquarters of the Northwestern 


Lumbermen’s Association are that an unusually 
good convention program is in preparation for 
the annual convention to be held here Jan. 20 to 
22, inclusive, and to judge by reservations being 
made by the local hotels many members will 
make it a special point to be in attendance. An- 
nouncement is made that Harry H. Merrick, of 
Chicago, president of the Great Lakes Trust Co., 
and of the Chicago Association of Commerce and 


the Mississippi Valley Association, who is one of 
the country’s most far-sighted business men, will 
address the convention on ‘‘ Business Problems.’?’ 
This address alone, it is declared, will amply 
repay any member for the trip he will make to 
Minneapolis. Other announcements concerning 
the program will be made very shortly. 


OPEN COMPETITION MEETINGS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 29.—Dates for the Open 
Competition Plan meetings of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for Janu- 
ary, as announced by F, R. Gadd, manager of 
statisties, include New Orleans, at the St. Charles 
Hotel, on Jan. 8, which is to be a joint meeting, 
participated in by the members of the associa- 


tion in the Jackson (Miss.) and southwestern 
territories, and the following: Memphis, Hotel 
Gayoso, Jan. 9; Cincinnati, Hotel Sinton, Jan. 


13; Little Rock, Hotel Marion, Jan. 15. 





Closing up the yards for the conven- 
tion is not only closing up the yards but 
closing up the ranks. 


WESTERN RETAILERS PLAN PROGRAM 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 27.—Judging from the 
titles of some of the addresses to be delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at Boise, Feb. 19, 20 and 21, 
the convention will be of unusual interest. ‘‘ You 
Cannot See the Fine Points of the Game by Look- 
ing Thru the Knot Holes in the Fence,’’ is the sub- 
ject of President Fred E. Conner, of Sacramento, 
Calif. Secretary A. L. Porter of Spokane is re- 
ceiving the subjects of talks to be delivered and 
will soon have the program completed for an- 
nouncement. Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, 
will diseuss ‘‘ How I Sold Thirty-two Barns in One 
Week.’’ David M. Botsford, of Portland, will dis- 
cuss ‘‘ Advertising Nationally the Life Time Post 
and the Red Cedar Shingle.’’ 

Stanley L. Krebs, of New York, will deliver three 
lectures as follows: +‘ Reconstruction, or Bouncing 
the Blues;’’ ‘‘How to Meet Cut Prices Without a 
Loss;’’ ‘‘The Big Five—The Five Fundamental 





COMPOSITION CONTEST CLOSES 


As this issue goes to press compositions 
written by school children on subjects re- 
lating to lumber and its uses are pouring 
into the office of the American Lumberman 
for entry in the nationwide contest for 
cash prizes aggregating $75 given by this 
paper for the best five essays. To compete 
for these prizes essays must have won first 
prizes in local contests conducted by lum- 
bermen according to the plan originated 
by the American Lumberman, and must be 
postmarked not later than Dec. 31. Con- 
tests have been conducted by lumbermen 
in a dozen States, scattered from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from Canada to 
the Gulf. In one contest twenty-two 
schools were engaged, while others enlisted 
nearly as many, so the aggregate number 
of compositions written is very large. 

The compositions will be judged as 
speedily as possible, and the American 
Lumberman hopes to be able to announce 
the prize winners in the issue of Jan. 10. 
If the number of first prize essays sub- 
mitted should exceed present expectations 
it may not be possible to complete the 
judging in time to announce the results 
next week, in which case the announce- 
ment of awards will appear in the issue of 
Jan. 17. 

The first, second and third best essays 
will be printed, if space permits, in the 
issue in which the announcement of the 
awards is made. In case it is not possi- 
ble to print them in that issue they will 
appear at an early date. Some very credit- 
able work has been done by the boys and 
girls engaging in this competition, and 
most of the compositions received to date 
show considerable originality of thought 
and power of expression. The American 
Lumberman feels that the contest has been 
thoroly worth while, and that good 
has been accomplished by thus interesting 
the boys and girls of the country—or 
many of them—with regard to lumber 
and its manifold uses. 











Steps in Direct Lumber Salesmanship.’’ Other 
speakers and subjects are: Farmer C. L. Smith, 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., of Portland, ‘‘The Reasons Why Retail Lum- 
bermen Should Be Interested in Diversified Farm- 
ing;’’ F. H. Beckman, of Spokane, general man- 
ager of the National Builders? Bureau, ‘‘ Creating 
and Securing Business Without Competition’’; 

J. S. Williams, of Seattle, ‘‘ Nationally Advertising 
the Roof Eternal.’’ 

The half day session of the manufacturers and 
the retail lumbermen, presided over by George M. 
Cornall, of Portland, Ore., is expected to be one 
of the features of the meeting. Topics of interest 
to both will be discussed. 


NATIONAL TRUSTEES TO MEET 

New York, Dee. 29.—Horace F. Taylor, pres- 
ident of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, has called a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee and board of trustees of that 
association to meet in New York Jan. 15 and 16. 
At this meeting many matters of interest to the 
membership will be considered, among the most 
important being the selection of the time and 
place for holding the next annual meeting. The 
association has made large gains in membership 
and in association activity during the last year, 
and all reports indicate that the coming annual 
meeting will be the largest in the history of 
the organization. 


PUBLIC WORKS MEN BROADEN SCOPE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 29.—M. O. Leighton, 
chairman of the National Public Works Department 
Association, announces that the organization will 
hold its convention in this city on Jan. 13-14. This 
association, which first organized at a meeting in 
Chicago last April; when it was known as the En- 
gineers, Architects’ & Constructors’ Conference on 
National Publie Works, has conducted a general 
and vigorous campaign thruout the year to have 
created a national department of public works. In- 
terest in such a department is much wider than the 
fields first indicated by the name of the association 
and the work has been steadily broadened. The 
convention here in January is expected to start the 
organization off on its final and intensive program. 
All interested in the creation of a national depart- 
ment of publie works are invited to be in attend- 
ance. 


HOO-HOO ANNOUNCES CONCATENATIONS 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29.—Secretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood of Hoo-Hoo announces that a 
Coneatenation is being arranged by Vicegerent 
Snark Pete Langan in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at Cairo, Jan. 14 and 15. The 
Hoo-Hoo affair will be held on the evening of 
Jan. 14. Mr. Isherwood will take part in the 
Coneatenation and in the program of the con- 
vention. : 

Snark Hiscox has advised Mr. Isherwood that 
arrangements are being made for a Concatena- 
tion at San Francisco Jan. 10. 

Arrangements also are under way for Con- 
catenations to be held in connection with the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at Denver, Jan. 20, 21 and 22; in connection 
with the convention of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at Detroit, Feb. 3 and 
4; and also in connection with the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association at Boise, Idaho, 
Feb. 20, 21 and 22. 

The appointment is announced of William 
Service, of Salt Lake City, to be Vicegerent 
Snark for Utah, to succeed Vicegerent Burton. 


HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION NOTES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 29.—Preparations are 
going forward actively for the seventh annual of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, which 
will be held in Memphis Jan. 20, 1920, according 
to J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager. The pro- 
gram is now being worked out and it promises to 
be an unusually interesting one. The association 
is anxious to secure as close codperation as possi- 
ble from railroad executives and it has extended in- 
vitations to a number of railroad men to be pres- 
ent. C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central, has been invited and has signified his 
acceptance. 

Lumber interests are very much pleased with the 
announcement of President Wilson that the rail- 
roads will be returned to their owners March 1. 
J. H. Townshend will leave for Washington shortly 
to participate in the conference of shippers de- 
signed to make suggestions that will insure such 
legislation as will be beneficial to members of the 
association as well as other shippers when the roads 
are turned back. 

George Schadd, district manager at Helena, Ark., 
is in Memphis today, conferring with J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager. 

Mr. Townshend will leave Jan. 





2 for Helena, 


where he will spend some time going over the 
affairs of the organization at that point. 
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ACTIVITIES OF SOME OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 





Meeting of Southern Pine Inspectors — Appoint Hardwood Committees — West 
Virginia Retailers Meet—Millmen Elect Officers 





SOUTHERN PINE INSPECTORS CONFER 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 29.—The fourth annual 
meeting of the inspectors of the Southern Pine 
Association was held at the Houston Lumber- 
men’s Club, Bender Hotel, Houston, Tex., Friday, 
Dec. 19. Those present were: 

J. bL, Jones, chief inspector; C. W. Vuncannon, 
ehief clerk; T. E. Flanders, instructor in grades; 
Cc. L. Bolden, inspector, Chicago territory; W. H. 
House, inspector, DeRidder, La.; J. D. Thompson, 
Beaumont, Tex.; W. J. Sullivan, Alexandria, La.; 

y. R. Burns, Cleveland, Ohio.; Hubert Norman, 
Laurel, Miss.; J. H. Thompson, Lufkin, Tex.; W. J. 
Cannon, Arkadelphia, Ark.; L. A. Ates, Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; A. L. Johnston, Meridian, Miss.; J. M. Travis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; J. B. Shows, Florida and Alabama 
territory; F. A. Davis, Brookhaven, Miss. ; Ww 
Bray, Meridian, Miss.; M. C. Bunn, Covington, La.; 
T. M. Cook, St. Louis, Mo. 

The guests were: 

King H. Pullen, advertising and trade extension, 
Southern Pine Association; J. W. McKee, chief in- 
spector, Central Coal & Coke Co., and W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., Cravens, La.; E. E. Hall, sales manager, 
Carter-Kelley Lumber Co., Manning, Tex.; H. BE. 
Hickerson, superintendent, Delta Land and Timber 
Co., Conroe, Tex.; T. J. Warren, Chicago, Il. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, was not able to be present 
owing to pressing business matters, but a letter 
from him was read to the inspectors expressing 
his hearty appreciation of their work during the 
current year. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:00 a. m. 
by Chief Inspector Jones, and the morning ses- 
sion was devoted to a review of the year’s work. 
The figures for the eleven months, ending Nov. 
30, show that 900 claims have been handled, with 





Top Row (Left to Right)—W. R. Burns, inspector: 
department Southern Pine Association; John D. Thompson, inspector; B. 





a good fellow. The afternoon was spent in in- 
specting the plant of the Delta Land and Timber 
Co., after which the inspectors dispersed for 
their homes to spend the holidays. 


APPOINTS HARDWOOD COMMITTEES 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 29.—President H. B. 
Sutton, of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, has appointed standing com- 
mittees for the current year. Arthur H. Barnard 
again heads the program committee, with N. C. 
Bennett and R. F. Dunean as his associates. On 
the other four committees President Sutton merely 
appointed a chairman, as follows: Railroad, A. F. 
Wrbsky; forestry, P. M. Parker; publicity, A. 8. 
Bliss; statistical, T. T. Jones. 


WEST VIRGINIA RETAILERS MEET 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Dee. 22.—The fifteenth 
district branch of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers met last week at the Hotel Wind- 
sor, at Wheeling, for the purpose of discussing the 
development of the various branches of the trade 
in the State. Overproduction and the relation of 
the business to the Government were discussed 
during the evening. The organization is a recent 
one, having been formed last September at Steuben- 
ville. This is the second meeting of the kind wiich 
has been held in Wheeling. Dinner was served at 
7 o’clock. ‘ 

Those present last week were: W. W. Scott, of 
Bridgeport; N. A. Neff, St. Clairsville; H. S. Me- 
Gregor, Bellaire; A. F. Beltz, jr., Bridgeport; 
W. S. Schanahan, Steubenville; W. D. Carlisle, 
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King H. Pullen, advertising and trade extension 
’. Bray, inspector; 


W. J. Cannon, inspector; T. M. Cook, inspector; T. J. Warren, former chief inspector; W. J. Sullivan, 


inspector; A. L. Johnston, inspector. 


Middle Row—-J. B. Shows, inspector; W. H. House, inspector; J. E. Jones, chief inspector; J. H. Thomp- 
son, inspector; A. L. Ates, inspector; M. M. Marsh, representing the ‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.” 
Bottom Row—C. W. Vuncanon, chief clerk, inspection department; Hubert Norman, inspector; F. A. 


Davis, inspector; T. E. Flanders, instructor in grades; M. C 


Bunn, inspector; C. F. Bolden, in- 


spector; E. E. Hall, sales manager, Carter-Kelly Lumber Co. 


INSPECTORS AND GUESTS AT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
OF THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, HOUSTON, TEXAS, DEC. 19, 1919 


a total of 1,219 cars. Of these claims 686 were 
for subscribers and 214, or nearly 24 percent, 
were for non-subscribers. The summary of the 
mill inspections, consisting of eleven mill routes, 
shows 14,345,626 feet handled in 1,876 inspec- 
tions, an average of 7,639 feet per inspection; 
20,229 items with an average of 709 feet per 
item. 

The afternoon session was devoted to discus- 
sion of conditions that arise in handling claim 
inspection, with a view to arriving at the best 
methods of disposing of them. During the after- 
noon session Garland S. Brickey, general man- 
ager of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, on 
behalf of the Mayor of Houston, welcomed the 
visitors to the city and presented them with the 
key. 

Saturday morning, Dee. 20, the conference was 
adjourned to the plant of the Delta Land and 
Timber Co., Conroe, Tex., where a test inspec- 
tion on various grades of lumber was held, after 
which a delightful luncheon was served at the 
Conroe Hotel, where the inspectors and visitors 
were the guests of H. E. Hickerson, superintend- 


ent of the Delta Land and Timber Co. An ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by Robert 
Sullivan, district attorney for Montgomery 


County, representing the mayor of Conroe, who 
was unable to attend. At the luncheon, and in 
fact during the entire day, Mr. Hickerson 
proved himself a delightful host and a prince of 


Martins Ferry; E. B. Harris, Tiltonsville; J. A. 
DuBois, Bellaire; J. C. Eschbaugh, Bridgeport; 
Charles L. Wilson, Follansbee, W. Va.; John 8. 
Scott, Wellsburg, W. Va.; C. H. Hadsell, Wheel- 
ing. 


SASH AND DOOR MEN ELECT OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 27.—Charles Van 
Pelt was elected president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association 
at its annual meeting here today, held at 1011 Lum- 
ber Exchange. Little but routine business was 
transacted at the meeting, and the plans for the 
annual banquet were left to the judgment of a 
committee to be appointed by President Van Pelt. 
The dinner will be Jan. 19 or 20, it is expected, and 
on motion of W. W. Vawter it was limited to a cost 
of $3 a plate. As about three hundred attended 
the dinner last year, it is one of the events of the 
season in lumber circles. 

President I. P. Le Vesconte called the meeting 
to order at 2:30 p. m. Minutes of the last annual 
meeting were read by J. F. Hayden, secretary, and 
were approved. T. M. Partridge, treasurer, made 
his annual report, which showed a satisfactory bal- 
ance. On motion of T. M. Partridge resolutions 
were adopted honoring the memory of H. D. 
Pettibone, Clyde Bowling and E. H. Zimmerman, 
members who have died during the last year. 

The following new members were admitted: 
Lewis M. Glass, E. L. Crook, D. H. Doud, C. M. 
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He Will Buy 


Fertilizer Too 


AS* the next farmer who 

comes into your yard 
whether he buys fertilizer. 
He will tell you either that 
he is now buying it or that 
he wants to get some to 
try. At least that is what 
a large proportion of the 
farmers say. 


In the East the sale of fertilizer 
has long been one of the most 
profitable lines of the local mer- 
chant. In the West the use of 
fertilizers is growing very, very 
rapidly. Nearly every farmer 
has come to realize that fertil- 
izer is one of the most profitable 
investments he can make. Fer- 
tilized acres pay best and farm- 
ers who use fertilizer are pros- 
perous farmers, able to build 
and make improvements—able 
to buy more lumber. 


When a farmer comes to town 
for lumber, he will buy fertil- 
izer too—from you if you have 
it. Secure this additional busi- 
ness. Be the first in your com- 
munity to sell fertilizer and get 
the “jump” on the fertilizer 
business in your town. 

Write us for booklets and information 
about fertilizer for different crops in your 
section. We will send you one of our 
Automatic Formula Finders which helps 
select the right fertilizer for each crop. 


Get in touch with fertilizer manufactur- 
ers in regard to their agency plans. 


Soil Improvement Committee 
of the 
National Fertilizer Association 


1764 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 


1064 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Baltimore 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











Play Safe | 
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It’s dangerous 
to take chances. ‘\ 
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THE RED Book 


Competent Collection 
Service. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 


Reliable Lumber 


Ratings. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Ad 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss 1s 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can _in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
} policyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streeti14i Marquette Bldg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, lil. New York, N. Y. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 


SEND 














FOR 


three BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beduty and 
adaptability to any climate, 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 

50 Plans. $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials’ 

55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1- 
“‘West Coast Bungalows” 

60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 


‘ Foss 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder FREE 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 


Money back if not satished.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 316 Calif. Bldg., Les Angeles 





Moe, E. J. Owens, A. Drabeck, G. W. French, James 
E. Towle, L. 8S. Alden and John Goa. 

At the clection of officers Charles Van Pelt for 
president was elected unanimously and G. R. Harri- 
son was elected vice president. J. F. Hayden was 
unanimously reélected secretary, and T. M. Part- 
ridge was reélected treasurer. Joseph Jackson and 
Henry T. Bonham were elected members of the 
executive committee without opposition. 

Mr. Van Pelt, the new president, was escorted to 
the chair by Platt B. Walker and briefly thanked 
the members for the honor. After the matter of the 
banquet had been disposed of, resolutions of thanks 
were passed, were directed to Maj. James Elwin, 
who furnished cigars for the occasion, to the retir- 
ing president, I. P. Le Vesconte, to the members 
of the flower committee and to the members of the 
entertainment committee which handled last year’s 
banquet. The meeting then adjourned. 





TO SHOW WISDOM OF HOME OWNING 

Dayton, On10, Dee. 29.—An exhibit in the shape 
of a tableau, with figures in wax designed to por- 
tray the advantages of home ownership will be one 
of the features to be shown in connection with the 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers to be held in this city Jan. 19 to 24. 

The first scene shows the lover at the gate of 
the girl’s home while making a proposal of mar- 
riage. He is accepted on condition that he own 


his own home. Scene two depicts the couple living 
in a cottage with a caption pointing to their hap- 
piness and the fact that they are saving money. 
The final scene represents old age, with the couple 
who bought early in life enjoying the fruits of their 
youthful frugality and foresight. 

In antithesis of this is shown the plight of the 
renter. The initial scene in this group is the same 
as in the first. In the second is seen the couple in 
middle life still living in a rented house and in 
the final chapter the central figures in a drama of 
life with suffering and prospective want as their 
lot. 

The fundamental idea of the tableau is to drive 
home the lesson of home owning to the spectator 
who is debating the question of whether he should 
own his own home or continue to rent. 

The committee in charge of the general exhibit 
has announced that the demands for space in which 
to house exhibits have never been as heavy as ob- 
tains in advance of the coming convention and 
show. Not only local concerns, but others from 
Ohio and neighboring States are making reserva- 
tions. Particular interest is being manifested in 
the ‘‘Know Your City Contest,’’ which is being 
conducted preliminary to the convention as a pub- 
licity feature. Fifty-three cash prizes ranging 
from $2.50 to $100 are being offered. 

Lectures, vaudeville acts and demonstrations of 
building and equipment for homes and _ public 
structures will be daily features of the show. 





DOINGS OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


HOUSTONIANS VOYAGE JOYOUSLY. 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 29.—The good steamship 
Houston, R. H. Carmichael, master—or at least 
its upper deck—was very much in commission on 
the evening of Dec. 22, with a passenger list of 
165 and a crew recruited from the expert waiter 
corps of the Hotel Bender. The occasion was a 
jollification, a holiday observance, arranged by 
the Houston Traffic Club, all of whose members 
are members of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Houston. 

The ballroom adjoining the club had been 
cleverly and uniquely arranged to simulate the 
upper deck of a steamship, the details forming 
an almost startling resemblance to the upper 
deck of an ocean steamship. On the ‘‘deck’’ 
were placed dining tables, these arranged to re- 
semble the dining room of an ocean liner, and 
seated at them was as happy a crowd of traffic 
men and their guests as ever was congregated in 
Houston. The dinner, scheduled for 8 o’elock, 
was the highest possibility in culinary excellence 
—which is appetizingly and sufficiently descrip- 
tive for those initiated in southland feasts. With 
Jack C. Dionne as the efficient toastmaster, the 
following program was presented: 

“What Has the Traffic Man Done for Houston ?”’— 
D. S. Cage. 

Vocal solo—George Dorscher. 

“Reminiscences’—Joseph P. Landry. 

Vocal solo—Garland S. Brickey. 

“The Place and Value of the Commercial Traffic 
Man in the Business World’’—Paul Kayser. 

Vocal solo—Henry Therrien, 

“I Choose My Own Subject”’ 

“The Hand Is Quicker Than the 
Redan. 

One Jolly Song (more if the boys will stand for it) 
—Messrs. Brickey, Dorscher and Therrian. Every- 
body joining in the chorus. 





Dave D. Cahn. 


Eye"——Harry 


The committees ‘‘having in charge the enter- 
tainment, comfort and welfare of passengers’’ 
were: 

Menu--R. V. 
John R. Donlen, 

Program—Clint Holladay, chairman; I. R. Palmer, 
G. D. Lindley, A. B. Oliphant, Harry Redan, 

Ticket E. L. Williams, chairman; Joe Me- 
Connell, S. J. Westheimer, FE. E. Dullahan, A. Kimbell, 
W. J. Carter. 

Music—John W. 
W. H. Journeay. 

Invitations—G. L. 
michael, H. C. Moran. 

Publicity--H. C. Eargle, chairman: J. 
jr., 1. 'C. Wiear. 

Banquet hall arrangements and decorations—F, C. 
Nicar, chairman; I. R. Palmer, T. V. Murray, J. F. 
Vale, W. H. Journeay. 

Continuous and unrestrained merriment lasted 
thruout the ‘‘voyage,’’ which extended ‘‘via 
Houston ship channel to docks, Bender Hotel,’’ 
according to the tastefully printed program, and 
shortly after midnight ceased possibly the most 
enjoyable event yet arranged by the Houston 
Traffic Club. 

Simultaneously with the jollification of last 
Monday night appeared No. 1, Volume 1, of 
Traffic News and Notes, for January-February, 
a serious publication issued by the Traffic Club, 
and of which F. L. Clements is editor, assisted 
by thirteen associate editors, all authorities on 
the phases of traffic subjects which they edit. 
The initial issue presents articles of timely char- 
acter, ably worded, and, in the language of one of 
its editorial staff, typographically it is a 
“*daisy.’? 


sillespie, chairman; R. C. Canfield, 


sales 


Graham, chairman; J. R. Davis, 
Thacker, chairman; R. H. Car- 


F. Hennessy, 


LIARS’ CLUB IN ANNUAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 30.—The Liar’s Club, Jr., 
an organization of hardwood salesmen, held its sev- 
enteenth annual all-day frolic at the American 
Hotel Annex today, which was thoroly enjoyed by 
the fifty or more lumbermen present. R. A. Ferry, 
president of the club, presided in his usual happy 
style. 

The only serious note to the gathering was when 
Mr. Ferry paid a tribute to the three members of 
the club, A. W. Sumner, William Drewe and F. A. 
Satterwhite, who had died during the year. As he 
read a eulogy, all of the guests stood. 

The piece de resistance of the day was the pres- 
entation of the ‘‘great problem play,’’ entitled 
‘*Remorse,’’ in four acts and twenty-seven scenes, 
every one a thriller. The play was a combination 
of the melodrama of the days of Lincoln J. Carter 
and of the wit and humor of Charles H. Hoyt. All 
of the Liars had a part in the play, which was in- 
terspersed with songs and dances. One of the hits 
of the program was a song, ‘‘We Feed the Baby 
Onions, So We Can Find It in the Dark,’’ as ren- 
dered by I. J. Newsom, who had one of the leading 
female parts. 

Preceding the presentation of the play, Laurent 
M. Tully gave a humorous reading. 

The ceremonies again turned from gay to grave 
with the initiation of half a dozen hardwood lumber 
salesmen into the order. Mr. Tully presided at 
these ceremonies with all the dignity of a true Liar. 

One of the invited guests was Edmund J. Me- 
Mahon, formerly a colonel in the 138th (St. Louis) 
Infantry, who told some of his experiences while 
in charge of a supply base in France. 

There was a cabaret, and a general jollification. 
3ecause of the able manner in which President 
Ferry has handled the affairs of the club, he was 
presented with a cover for his machine, 

Jess W. Thompson was elected president, Mr. 
Ferry declining to serve further, and H. J. Lamson 
was named sceretary,. 


ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE BANQUETS 


ALEXANDRIA, LaA., Dec, 29.—At the recent month- 
lv meeting of the Alexandria District Lumber 
Exchange held here O. N. Cloud, of the Peavy- 
syrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, acted as chair- 
man. J. G. Simpson, of J. A. Bel, Lake Charles, 
La., gave a talk on membership and Charles B. 
Munday, of Lock-Moore & Co. (Ltd.), Westlake, 
La., read a paper on agriculture, one of the best 
that has been heard at the meeting for some 
time. Other addresses were given by B. R. 
Moses, of the Anacoco Lumber Co., Lake Charles, 
La., on shed and yard stock and by J. F. Old- 
ham, of Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Long Leaf, La., who had as his subject, timbers. 
lr. J. Hortig, of the Alexandria Lumber Co., 
Alexandria, La., gave a talk on railroad and ear 
material, and S. M. Eaton, of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co., MeNary, La., a talk on general 
manufacturing conditions. 

In the evening the exchange gave a banquet 
and reception to visiting lumbermen and their 
wives. There were present about eighty, and 
everyone enjoyed the entertainment. C. C. Shep- 


pard, of the Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, .La., 
gave the address of welcome. 

The next regular meeting of the exchange will 
be held Friday, Jan. 23, at New Orleans, La. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS IN ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN] 

Boston, Mass., Dee. 30.—The Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Association held its annual ban- 
quet here this evening at Youngs Hotel, a testi- 
monial to the members, the sons of members, 
and others of the lumber trade of this section who 
served their country and the cause of democracy in 
the army and navy in the world war. Thrilling 
speeches from the men, young and old, who took 
part in the world’s s greatest war were received with 
great applause and all men of the association who 
were in the service were mentioned and their rec- 
ords, those present standing up to receive vigorous 
handclapping. 


The Election of Officers 


At the annual business meeting preceding the 
dinner the following officers were elected: 

President—Gardner I. Jones 

Vice preside ee harles P. Woodworth. 

Treasurer—E. Hammond, 

iecenas— bie M. Moore. 

Directors—H. M. Bickford, 
Bacon, C. F. Leatherbee, George E. Fisher, W. 
Weston, H. C. Philbrick, D. F. Cutler. 

Delegates to the Massachusetts 
merce—Martin A. Brown, W. FE. 
Weston, 

Delegate to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States—H. W. McDonough. 

Mr. Bickford presided at the business meeting. 
The report of the secretary showed forty-six mem- 
bers, a gain of three over last year, with two new 
firms applying for membership, the Fred Gillispie 
Lumber Co. and Waldo Brothers (Ine.). The re- 
port of the treasurer showed a balance on hand at 
the beginning of the year of $138.61, received dur- 
ing the year $889.46, spent $262.59, balance 
$626.87. 

The newly elected president is head of the Jones 
Hardwood Co., of High Street, Boston. President 
Jones presided at the banquet and Fred J. Caul- 
kins was toastmaster. On the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Jones, Mr. Caulkins was elected a life honor- 
ary member of the association. 


Federal Methods of Surveying Lumber 


At the beginning of the speaking after the 
dinner the retiring president, H. M. Bickford, 
stated that anent the abolishing of the office of 
surveyor general of lumber, held by Charles H. 
Crane with a corps of about seventeen deputies, 
by reason of recent act of the legislature consoli- 
dating several State departments, he went to see 
Gen. Leroy Sweetser and found the division of 
standards was to have charge of the surveying of 
lumber, but tho there were seventeen or eighteen 
deputies, he was the responsible head, the court of 
last appeal, and told him the responsibility was on 
him for uniformity of inspection of lumber. 

Mr. Bickford stated as soon as Gen. Sweetser 
found that out he said he thought it was a tech- 
nical job for somebody. Mr. Bickford stated he 
told him Mr. Crane had given reasonable satis- 
faction to the trade and thought it doubtful if any 
better man could be secured, and wrote him a 
letter recommending Mr. Crane. Mr. Bickford 
stated to the gathering he thought if there were 
not a surveyor general of lumber the surveying of 
lumber would become obsolete and he said he 
thought it would be bad if the legal inspection 
of lumber were not carried on. 

On the recommendation of President Johnson 
the association voted $200 as its subscription to 
the building to be erected in Washington by the 
national Chamber of Commerce. 

Toastmaster Caulkins stated the purpose of the 
dinner was to express appreciation and respect 
for the members of the lumber trade who had 
served in the war. He said there were so many 
complicated war activities it was necessary that 
some phase be left out for the present. He said 
little attention was to be paid at the meeting to- 
night to the sawmill units and perhaps later testi- 
monial to their work could be arranged. He said 
in passing, ‘‘I don’t think the Kaiser counted on 
the lumbermen.’’ 


H. W. McDonough, W. 
y 


Chamber of Com- 
Litchfield, W. M. 


General Praises Welfare Organization 


The chief speaker of the evening was Col. War- 
ren E. Sweetser, of the H. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
who during the war served with the 26th (the 
Yankee) Division. He praised the work of the 
Salvation Army and Red Cross and said they ought 
to be backed to the limit, and he also praised the 
other welfare organizations. He told a story of one 
man in the trenches who had always been told by 
his good mother to pray for anything he wanted so 
when he had been serving ten months and had no 
money when his leave came, wrote a letter to the 
Lord asking for $100 for a good time. The letter 
passed thru the Y. M. C. A. for censoring so a 
collection of $50 was secured there and sent him. 
He wrote back to the Lord, ‘‘I got the $50. Please 
send next time thru the K. of C. for the other 
fellows swiped the other $50.’’ He said every- 
body knocks the Y. M. C. A. a bit but it did a lot 
of good work. 


Tells of Work of Military Police 


Col. Sweetser was in charge of semicombatant 
troops and much of the time was in charge of 
military police. He told of their larger work of 
directing traffic of all roads and at all cross roads 
behind the fighting front. He said if one could 
imagine Boston’s daytime traffic crowded streets 
in the black of night, one might get an idea of 
what the work was. In the St. Mihiel drive he said 
there never were infantry visible on the roads 
except a squad or so in the daytime, all traffic 
being at night. He also told of the other large 
functions of the military police in maintaining 
straggling posts, but he said they were practically 
useless because there were no stragglers in the 
Yankee army. He also related the strenuous work 
of the military police in receiving and evacuating 
prisoners and he said his men in thirty-six hours 
in the St. Mihiel drive passed thru 2,600 prisoners. 
He said it was surprising to a layman how each 
army knew about the other, except when a drive 
was on. He said when over there wagon com- 
panies were equipped with obsolete wagons, horse 
killers, and yet when the armistice was signed the 
same kind of wagons kept coming over. He said 
probably millions were spent for those wagons of 
absolutely no value. 


Describes Thrilling War Experiences 


Roger Cutler, Harvard graduate, captain of a 
famous Harvard crew and a prominent young 
Boston lumberman, told of his service with the 
naval aviation patrol on the North Sea, even to 
the Dogger Bank. He said he flew in a No. 1 
liberty motor, the first built here, and in two of 
the first sent across. He said the liberty motors 
in the war were badly constructed, but were now 
the finest. Mr. Cutler told of how he aided in 
getting the German submarine No. 142 ‘‘fully 
blown’’ with the sun at his back off the east coast 
of England and thru the cleverness of his pilot 
got a good position and he himself by what he called 
‘“sheer good luck,’’ got a shot within ten feet of her 
when the conning tower was still three feet out of 
water, putting her out of commission. The de- 
stroyers were fourteen miles away. The thrilling 
part of his tale was how the British destroyer 
Gary rammed the submarine and split her in two 
with full speed ahead. He told of the destruction 
of a Zeppelin by a young British officer. Mr. Cut- 
ler said the Zeppelin was flying at 20,000 feet and 
his ‘‘ceiling’’ was 15,500, so he had to come down. 
It was a black night. The young Britisher, he 
said, with a little machine went up to 19,000 feet, 
his ceiling, took a noser and landed an incendiary 
bullet in the Zeppelin so it fell into sixty feet of 
water. 


Aviator Recounts Experience as Prisoner 


Roger W. Chapin, before the war with the Pope 
Lumber Co., reported dead two or three times and 
returned now from the war to sell lumber for the 
Carlisle Patterson Co. here, told of his career as 
an army aviator. He also condemned the first lib- 
erty machines. The first time he flew he broke up 
a greenhouse. He was engaged in low bombing 
work on the front. He said no one knew what a 
lemon one was getting till one flew a liberty plane 
over there, most of the trouble being with the 


wheels, which would crush on making a perfect 
landing. He told of his capture behind the German 


lines when his machine had been hit and he de- 
seended upon some telegraph wires. 


War Hero Tells of Boston Strike Duty 


Ben James, introduced as one of an illustrious 
family of lumbermen, was cited at the banquet as 
winner of the distinguished service cross and the 
croix de guerre. The names of two score or more 
other young men of the lumber trade with their 
war records were also cited. 

The toastmaster stated his attention had been 
called to the fact that the police commissioner of 
3oston, Edwin U. Curtis, who with Governor 
Coolidge won national fame for his stand on the 
police strike last October here, was a son of a 
well known Boston lumberman and said, ‘‘T think 
we can take credit inside the lumber trade for 
this.’’ Thereupon he cited the names of several 
young lumbermen who served their city as volunteer 
policemen and State guard during the strike period 
while a new police force was being formed. Har- 
old R. McKinney, one of these, told of his amusing 
experiences in this work. 


rr 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATE AT MEMPHIS 

St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 29.—Advice has been re- 
ceived by Hoo-Hoo headquarters here that a Con- 
catenation will be held at the Hotel Chisca, Mem- 
phis, Feb. 17, in connection with the meeting of 


the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Arrangements are in charge of Lee E. Glass, Vice- 
gerent Snark, Memphis. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 
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continuously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to lumbermen 
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bok a. everywhere put their | 

O.K. on OK Products. The 

splendid reputation gained by {f 
these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro-_ |f! 
gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


| Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods nots» well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers, You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


(Y Products 


The best there is in Cupolas, Non- 
Freezable’ and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for 
hogs, dozens of other specialties and 
Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses. 
Farmers Pleased With Results 
OK Products pay rich dividends in 
th: improved health and rapid growth 
oc all farm animals. They provide 
pure clean air, sunshine and water 


all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 


Dea'ers Pleased With Profits 
The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertising 
and sales helps are a big asset tor any dealer. Watch 
for our big farm paper advertisements. 
Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let us explain all to you. Our goods are OK—our 
selling p.an is OK 


Phillip Bernard Co 
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A hundred humorous 
prose fables about the 
lumber business, each with 
a helpful and unforget- 
able moral. By Douglas 
Malloch, the Aesop of the 
lumber industry. Ought 
to be in every lumber- 
man’s library. $1 postpaid. 
Address 
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431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Discuss Pending Railroad Legislation 


(Concluded from page 49) 


Resolutions Committee Presents Report 

The report of the committee on resolutions was 
presented by Clifford Thorne, who stated that 
the report as offered was the unanimous report 
of the entire committee and that it merely ad- 
mitted to present with argument the variously 
numbered resolutions. The report was not 
drafted in final form, and he suggested that the 
committee be given power to prepare it in the 
form of a memorial to be presented to Congress. 
The preamble of the report stated that the dele- 
gates present represented more than one million 
shippers and more than 75 percent of the total 
freight tonnage of the country. 

Oppose Provisions of Cummins Bill 

The resolutions were read as a whole and after- 
ward were again read and voted upon by sections. 
Most of them were directed at the Cummins bill 
and mentioned it by name. The first resolution 
opposed the creation of a transportation board. 
The second resolution opposed any permanent 
form of guaranty of return, altho not objecting 
to the continuation of the standard return for 
a suitable period. The third opposed appropria- 
tion by the Government of exeess earnings of 
any railroads. The fourth opposed the scheme 
of rate making by groups. The fifth opposed 
consolidation of railroads. The sixth opposed the 
pooling of earning, and this thought was also 
duplicated thru some oversight of the committee 
in the seventh resolution. The eighth resolution 
opposed the formation of rate making groups. 
The ninth firmly believed in the continuation of 
the authority of the States over the subject of 
rates and service as it existed prior to the war. 
The tenth favored the passage of legislation 
which would completely return all the railroads 
to their owners for their operation by the owners 
at the earliest possible date. 

Ban Strikes and Make Transport Survey 

The eleventh read: 

We are in favor of legislation that will effectually 
prevent the catastrophe that would follow a general 
railroad strike and at the same time fully recognizes 
the just rights of the laborer and of all parties in 
interest. 

The twelfth resolution recommended an inves- 
tigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of rail, water and highway transportation facil- 
ities for the purpose of making recommendations 
to Congress for their further development and 
unification. 

These resolutions were adopted section by section 
by the conference with no discussion whatever and 
with practical unanimity, there being not over six 
dissenting votes upon any proposition and no op- 
posing votes at all upon most of them, 


Earnings Under Cummins Bill Too High 


During the consideration of these resolutions Mr. 
Thorne spoke briefly and in reply to Attorney 
Walter. He said in brief that the average earn- 
ings of the railroads for the three years before the 
war were 5.21 percent and that this was the stand- 
ard return fixed by the Government based upon 
these average earnings. He further said that the 
earnings of the railroads during those three years 
were the highest in their history. The Cummins 
bill proposes a minimum of 514 percent, with % 
percent additional discretionary, for improvements 
and inasmuch as the railroads are all of the time 
making improvements anyway this really means 6 
pereent, which is .79 percent on $20,000,000,000 
worth of property or an increased earning of $150,- 
000,000 annually to the holders of these securities. 

He further said that while 514 percent seemed 
to be a very modest return and would be in private 
industry, it was quite a considerable figure as guar- 
anteed by the Government of the United States, 
which at the present time was offering Treasury 
certificates for subscription bearing 4% percent. 


Criticizes Railroad Basis of Valuation 


He further pointed out that this earning was 
upon the valuation of the railroads by the Govern- 
ment. The standards of valuation are still unset- 
tled and will be until the Supreme Court passes 
upon pending valuation excess. The counsels for 
railroads contend that the essential basis for valu- 
ation is: Present cost to reproduce, less deprecia- 
tion, and plus going value. He asked if those 
present would be foolish enough, if the present 
railroad system did not exist, to reproduce the 
roads at the present costs of material and labor. 
Oppose Car Service Features of Cummins Bill 


Following the adoption of the resolutions, 
Chairman Cowan yielded the chair to Vice Chair- 
man Barber, of Akron, Ohio, representing brick 
interests, in order to offer a resolution which the 
committee had unkindly refused to adopt. It was 
aimed against the car service features of both 
the House and Senate bills, stating that both of 


them defined car service to be what it was not. 
He opposed the idea of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission having control over routing, inter- 
change and disposition of cars, embargoes and 
the like. In taking such control from the rail- 
roads, it also would relieve them from responsi- 
bility and the Government did not assume the 
responsibility. The shipper who might be dam- 
aged by losing perishable freight thru its arbi- 
trary routing by the commission against the ship- 
ping orders, or thru the seizure of the ear which 
had been delivered to him for its routing, would 
have no recourse. 
Vote for Emergency Federal Operation 

Those who had voted unanimously against Gov- 
ernment control of the railroads in other respects, 
voted unanimously for Government operations of 
the railroads in emergency thru the ear service 
sections, and Judge Cowan’s resolution was 
tabled. There were but two votes against this 
action, Judge Cowan supplying one of the votes. 

Following this ineident Judge Cowan again 
took the chair and began the missionary work of 
raising funds for the purpose of the conference. 
Pledges were received from a considerable num- 
ber of organizations in sums of $50 or less for 
the expenses of the campaign. 





CAR SHORTAGE CAUSES STOCK INCREASE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 27.—In the midst of the 
holiday season there is an improved outlook for 
cars. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul re- 
moved its restrictions Dec. 23, three days in ad- 
vance of the appointed time; and it is reported that 
the Great Northern and the Oregon-Washington 
are fast returning to normal conditions. While 
the Northern Pacific did not officially declare an 
embargo, it effectively restricted the use of cars 
to local purposes. Today there are substantial 
evidences that the roads soon will be in much bet- 
ter shape to take care of business. 

Meanwhile the fir industry has been marking 
time. At 119 mills reporting to the West Coast 
association the figures indicate a further curtail- 
ment of production, at 43 percent below normal. 
Shipments are nearly 50 percent below normal, 
but while this figure is very low it is better than 
might have been expected. Orders are 50 percent 
below normal production, and 13 percent below 
actual production. The greater part of busi- 
ness taken during the last two weeks has em- 
braced orders booked by the mills to take care of 
old customers. Manufacturers are not inclined to 
take on new business until they can clean up on 
old. Orders booked by both the domestic and 
export cargo trade have been sufficient to take 
care of the boats available for loading. 

Stocks at west Coast mills have reached the high- 
est point for the year, and are today at least 7 
percent higher than at the outset of 1919. The 
low point was reached last August, when they 
dropped to 56 percent of normal. Since that time 
the inerease has been steady, ranging from 6 to 
10 pereent monthly. In the current stock report 
practically every item shows a substantial increase, 
altho there are unimportant exceptions in 1x4 and 
1x6 No. 2 finish. No. 2 boards and shiplap aver- 
age 129 percent for 12-inch, and 160 percent for 
10-inch. No. 2 dimension has also increased until 
it is above the 100 percent mark—a condition 
accounted for by the fact that the mills are not 
willing to ship out low-priced stock and hold high 
grade which nets them three times as much revenue 
per car. The monthly stock reports of the West 
Coast association show the following results for 
the year: 


Percent Percent 

Normal Normal 
BOM Bic hearers 83 MS BES Sia 'e ipo ecm ens 5( 
Feb. Ricca oie wiehasehens 80 MR: hss c dsc memee 56 
1 ere ws ne rr 60 
NE aisaig/ ois Gorece 62 CL a errr 70 
May Bie Sies acern ars 73 NOs, Diss. o cesses 82 
GUNG Bincwecescs 65 PPO. Wsceav are «erence 90 


While stocks on hand Jan. 1 were 83 percent of 
normal, they were 90 percent Dec. 1, and while at 
that time production dropped noticeably, and has 
continued to drop, it must be remembered that ship- 
ments have gone down even faster. The net result 
is an accumulation. It is the season of the holiday 
shutdown. Probably not to exceed 50 percent of 
the mills are operating; yet stocks are gradually 
forging ahead; and it would not be surprising if 
by Jan. 1, 1920, they were approximately at normal. 

On hand Dee. 1 at sixty-four mills was a total of 
564,308,738 feet. The November cut at seventy- 
one mills was 217,396,215 feet. November ship- 
ments from seventy-one mills were 160,081,151 feet. 

Production of red cedar shingles is about 50 per- 
cent of normal, but inquiries are so heavy as to in- 
dicate an enormous spring demand. Reports show 
that stocks are low in the East, and that everybody 
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is impatient at the delay of shipments. Speed is 
what the average buyer of shingles is anxious to 
accomplish. There is a belief that an added car 
supply may bring a decline in the market, but the 
fact remains that the demand will be unprecedented 
and that buyers will be concerned more about im- 
mediate delivery than price. 

The experiments in fir shingles seem to be sue- 
cessful. From Edmonds Dan Proctor reports that 
he is running one machine to full capacity; and 
from Portland comes the word that L. B. Menefee 
will operate his entire plant of fifteen machines on 
fir. Since the fir shingles are made from cull logs 
the margin of profit in the fir shingles is large 
enough. Some of these shingles have been selling 
up to within 20 cents of the price for cedar, altho 
ordinarily there is supposed to be a spread of about 
$1 between the two products. The 
ting both clears and stars from fir. 
emphasize the point that fir shingles will auswer 
the purpose if used in roofing for temporary con- 
struction, but if employed in perman nt buildings 
they must be used in their proper place, namely, for 
siding. They are not intended for roofing, unless 
specially treated. 


mills are eut- 


They wish to 


eee 


FIXING CAR SUPPLY RESPONSIBILITY 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 29.—As has repeatedly 
been said, the prime grievance, chief trade deter- 
rent, in the South and Southwest is the prevailing 
and prospective car shortage, a deterrent not only 
of the lumber industry but an active menace to in- 
dustries generally. It promises to become worse, 
and shippers and consumers of this section east the 
burden of relief definitely upon the shoulders of 
the Railroad Administration. Speaking for com- 
‘merce generally and as virtually and acceptably 
an accredited representative of the lumber indus- 
try, R. W. Wier, president of the R. W. Wier Lum- 
ber Co., had this to say last week, with some char- 
acteristic emphasis, to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative, Mr. Wier’s own words being here 
quoted: 


It is ‘up to’ the Railroad Administration. Busi- 
ness men believe that the car shortage is as nothing 
compared to what it will be in 1920, when the crops 
begin to move, unless the Railroad Administration be- 
gins promptly—I stress “promptly’’—to build new 
ears, to buy new material and to engage sufficient 
working forces to put into fair repair the many thou- 
sands of cars that today are in bad order. It is the 
observation of shippers that cars being loaded are not 
up to standard, and many of the cars that are being 
used are really in wretched condition, and it is also 
true that a great many of the cars—closed cars— 
today have leaky roofs and are not suitable for moving 
grain and other perishable commodities. Instances are 
not rare of cotton shippers being compelled to use 
makeshift roofs of heavy paper to protect the cotton. 

While the car shortage prevails manufacturers are 
trying to maintain production and a large percentage 
of producers are accumulating stocks. Altho they 
have a persistent demand, they can not ship their out- 
put because of lack of equipment. This has the effect 
of forcing prices that are already high to a higher 
level, and the Railroad Administration would serve the 
producer and the public if it would furnish equip- 
ment, thereby permitting the manufacturer to benefit 
by his product and enabling the consumer to get that 
product freely, and this would prevent abnormal mar- 
ket advances or at least ease the market situation. 

Speaking of my own concern, we have not had 10 
percent of our requirements in open cars since the 
middle of October, with no relief in sight. Industries 
sorely needing timbers can not get them because of 
lack of open cars. That concerns the producers and 
the industries alike. 


A prominent railroad, Mr. Wier asserted, makes 
a practice of repairing a bad order car with mate- 
rial salvaged from another decrepit car, thereby 
proportionally lessening the number of cars in 
usable order. He ventured to speak for southern 
industries generally and prayed for radical refor- 
mation, along the line suggested, within the Rail- 
road Administration. He regarded somewhat dubi- 
ously relief with the possible return of the carriers 
to private ownership, but ‘‘ while the grass is grow- 
ing the horse is starving.’’ 


SHORTAGE CLOSES BELLINGHAM MILLS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 27.—Declaring that 
the car situation is the worst he has ever known, 
J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, has wired E. C. Blanchard, gen- 
eral manager of the Northern Pacific at Tacoma, 
asking him what prospects there are of getting box 
and flat ears. Mr. Donovan wired: 


We are closing the last of our camps today and 
have paid off 1,700 men. We have piled up lumber 
and shingles to the limit. What assurance of cars for 
shipping lumber east can you give? The situation is 
by far the worst ever known and promises serious con- 
sequences unless quickly remedied. 

_Further, regarding our logzing camps. We have 
given up trying to ship over your line from Park, but 
we must insist on service under our contract from 
Delvan beginning Dec. 28, with a steady supply of 
thirty-five to forty cars dailv. Seventeen loaded log 
cars have been standing on Delvan siding for a week. 
Can we depend on log service or must we put on our 
own trains thru to Bellingham under the special 
clauses of our contract? 


Mr. Blanchard wired that he thought the situa- 
tion would be cleared up within a week or ten days 
to insure movement of all freight. As it stands, 





however, no empties have been received in Belling- 
ham for a week or two, either on the Northern 
Pacific or Great Northern, the only ears available 
for lumber shipment being an occasional car that 
has arrived here loaded. The immediate prospects 
are not encouraging and to local lumbermen it 
looks as tho the Railroad Administration has been 
drowsing at the switch. Millmen who have closed 
their plants are not certain when they will resume, 
because of the uncertainty of car supply, but they 
will begin running again the first week in Janu- 
ary if the outlook is reasonably favorable. 


KANSAS FIRM BUYS COAST MILLS 


CARLISLE, WASH., Dec. 27.—It is announced that 
after the first of the year the Copalis Lumber Co., 
whose big plant is located here, will be known as 
the Carliste-Pennell Lumber Co. of Carlisle, and 
that the Onalaska Lumber Co. at Onalaska, near 
Chehalis, will change its name to the Carlisle-Pen- 
nell Lumber Co. of Onalaska. A. P. Sprague, see- 
retary and treasurer of the Copalis Lumber Co., 
has disposed of his interests in that company to 
the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. of Atchison, Kan., 
Which owns both concerns, and Mr. Sprague will be 
sueceeded as manager at Carlisle by H. N. Newkirk, 
formerly with the Dempsey Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
It is likely that a number of changes will be made 
about the Carlisle plant during the coming year. 

The further electrifying of the Onalaska plant 
has been going on for some months and both con- 
cerns will have modern and uptodate manufactur- 
ing operations. 


SECRETARY REJOINS SALES FORCE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29—Don M. Wylie has 
resigned as manager of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (Retailers) to again become 
affiliated with the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. The 
change becomes effective Jan. 1. Before becom- 
ing connected with the exchange on Jan. 1 of this 
year Mr. Wylie was a member of the Frost-John- 
son sales force for ten years. He at one time was 
a retailer at Galesburg. In announcing the re- 
appointment of Mr. Wylie to the sales force, 
R. B. Bearden, general sales manager, said that 
he again would represent the company in Illinois. 
The sales force will come to St. Louis for its 
annual conference on Dee. 29, 30 and 31. 


BEGINS TO MANUFACTURE HARDWOOD 


Krinewoop, W. Va., Dec. 29.—Carleton C. Pierce, 
president of the Preston County Power Co., of 
this place, who is the owner of a tract of about 
8,000,000 feet of hardwood timber, including oak, 
maple, ete., has begun the manufacture of this 
timber. The sales of the product will be handled 
by Henderson Brothers Lumber Co., of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 


SHORT COURSE IN FORESTRY 


Moscow, IpanHo, Dec. 27.—Beginning Jan. 5 and 
continuing twelve weeks the school of forestry of 
the University of Idaho will conduct a special short 
course in forestry, designed for men connected 
with the various phases of the lumber industry. 
The second term of the forest ranger course also 
begins Jan. 5, and is to be supplemented by a 
series of special lectures on forest administration 
and allied topics, delivered by officials of the For- 
est Service. 


CLUB TO ENTERTAIN RETAILERS 


Catro, Inu., Dee. 30.—Announcement was made 
here today by J. P. Schuh, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cairo as well as president of the 
Sechuh-Mason Lumber Co., of a tentative program 
for the entertainment of the members of the South- 
ern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which will hold its annual here Jan. 15 and 16. 
The Lumbermen’s Club of Cairo held a special 
entertainment program. The reception committee, 
composed of every member of the Lumbermen’s 
meeting this morning to consider details of the 
Club of Cairo, will meet the incoming trains and 
welcome the retailers on the morning of Jan. 15. 
Thursday afternoon the retailers will meet in Arm- 
ory Hall, which the club has engaged for the ocea- 
sion. At 8 o’clock Thursday night a meeting will 
be held at the K. M. K. C. Hall, which will be ad- 
dressed by Douglas Malloch, the lumberman poet. 
In addition to Mr. Malloch there will be several 
other speakers, who will deliver short addresses, 
The speaking will be followed by a Hoo-Hoo Con- 
eatenation. To revive the Kittens and stimulate 
the old Cats a buffet luncheon and smoker will be 
given at about 11 o’clock. Friday morning at 10 
o’clock the visiting lumbermen will be taken for 
an automobile drive around the city. Friday after- 
noon the association will meet for usiness at Ar- 
mory Hall. On Friday night there will be a special 
picture displayed at Kimmel Theatre for the bene- 
fit of the visitors. 




















SALE BY THE NAVY 


220,000 B. F. 
Southern Ash Lumber 


There will be sold by sealed proposals, to be 
opened at the office of the Board of Survey, Ap- 
praisal and Sale, Fourth Naval District, Navy 
Yard. Philadelphia, 11:00 A. M., 14 January, 1920, 
the following: 


220,000 B. F., Southern Ash 
Lumber, originally purchased 
for airplane work. 


This lumber is 4” wide and up, 8 to 16 ft. long 
—mostly classed as First and Seconds with a 
small quantity of No. 1 Common. 


Sale will be for cash to the highest bidder, 10% 
deposit is required with bid. The right to reject 
all bids is reserved. 


This lumber is located at the Aircraft Lumber 
Yard, Phillips Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
may be inspected upon application to the Board 
of Survey, Appraisal and Sale, Naval Aircraft 
Storeroom, Telephone Dickinson 6300, Branch 
874, Lieutenant Commander H. K. McCay (CC) 
Y. S. N. R. F. Catalogs of sale and further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Senior 
Member, Board of Survey. Appraisal and Sale, 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 
represen- 
tation you 
ought to 
use 







SOTEEL COMPANY 
ala SuILOIme 


6.K.HARRIS 
eae ncawe cuIcaso 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book- Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your 
salesmen, while at the same time adding prestige to 
ee house. Send for tab of specimens: detach them one 

y one and observe the superiority of Wiggins engraved 
cards. You will like their smooth edges and the way 
they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
— Oe 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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J. D. Wallace & Company, “chesee ii? 
( pany 


Over 10,500 Plante: 


including woodworking plants, pattern shops 
as well as cabinet and carpenter shops, housing 
projects, etc. have adopted the “ Wallace Idea’; 
they take the machines to the work instead of 
the work to the machines. They have made a 
tremendous cut in their costs, and have greatly 
speeded production. It would pay you to in- 
vestigate this idea thoroly. Address, 

















i 
Third edition of “the 
lumberman poet’s” best 
seller. Yarns of the 


woods and humor and 
wage oe nd of the lum- 
er business done into 
swinging verse. Bound 
in silk cloth, illustrated 
in tint. $1.25 postpaid. 
Address 


American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn St. 
hicago. 
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i” : 
Kneeland -McLurg 
Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 


200 M 4-4 No. 2 Common 
Basswood rough 


Specials: 

















Are You Having Trouble 
Finding Fuel? 
Write us for prices on 


SLABS and EDGINGS 


We have 500 cords of 4' Hemlock slabs 
and Edgings, 500 cords of 4' Hardwood 
Slabs and Edgings dry. 


We also have two or three cars of 6/ 4! 
No. 2 Common and better dry Soft Elm. 


Send us your inquiries for 


Northern Hardwood and Hemlock 
Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 




















White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber 











Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 








| | THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THE CONVENTION 


Once more they gather from the yards, 

The men who handle boards and shingles, 
And meet old triends, exchange regards, 

While fellowship each mortal tingles— 
Remembering long afterwards 

The men with whom each meets and mingles. 


No doubt we’ll learn a lot of things, 
Like buying, selling, advertising, 
For every such oceasion brings 
Some knowledge new that is surprising; 
But to the mind one memory clings 
More nearly than the best advising: 


And that’s the memory of friends 
We see again at each convention. 
Friends are the golden dividends 
That inventories never mention, 
Our friends the wealth that fortune sends— 
And that, I guess, is the intention. 





PRONUNCIATION 
Of all the tongues we learn to speak, 
Italian, French, or even German, 
The one in which we’re really weak 
(It doesn’t matter if we seek 
To make a sale or preach a sermon) 
Is English, just the English tongue, 
The first we learned when we were young. 


Now, in the lumber business, too, 
Pronunciation is a factor. 
How many of us tho (do you?) 
Pronounce as we’re supposed to do 
Such simple words as, say, ‘‘contractor’’? 
And, tho we call a frog a ‘‘frog,’’ 
How many call a log a ‘‘log’’? 


And, when we talk about a sale, 

How many of us will remember 
That things are matters of ‘‘detail’’? 
If mispronouncers went to jail, 

From January to December 
We most of us would spend our time; 
The way we say things is a crime. 


And even college profs, perhaps, 

Who at our little sins remonstrate, 
Forget themselves, these college chaps, 
In spite of gowns, in spite of caps, 

To say invariably ‘‘demonstrate.’’ 
Pronunciation is an art 
That we must practice to impart. 


From California to Vermont 
Few have the nerve to say correctly 
(Although we know, although we want) 
Such simple words as ‘‘aunt’’ and ‘‘ean’t’’ 
That should be spoken circumspectly. 
It’s easier, our whole life long, 
To know the right and say the wrong. 


Perhaps we should not grieve too much 
About our poor pronunciation, 

But, rather, speaking French or Dutch, 

Or English, speak in language such 
As leaves no need of explanation. 

The thing we really have to say, 

That’s more important anyway. 





RANDOM 

It’s too bad a smile isn’t as contagious as a 
yawn. 

It looks like a long, hard winter for the New 
Year resolutions. 

The high eost of living seems to come down about 
as fast as a daughter to breakfast. 

The Government is going to give the railroads 
back March 1—it is going to give them up. 

The president is said to be mending, and will 
soon be able to ’tend to his knitting. 

Wood is a mighty useful commodity, but one 
thing is certain—it makes a poor beverage. 

The only real difference between this wood alco- 
hol booze and the old kind is that this works fas- 
ter. 

The president seems to have gotten well in 
spite of the fact that bulletins were issued about 
him. 

Considering the board we have to pay, we wish 
the hotels had to buy a few more boards them- 
selves. 

I sometimes think that the only man who seems 
to take an unflagging interest in his work is a 
flagman. 

A lot of us fellows who were yelling a few 
years ago for an income tax never imagined it 


would ever get down to us, or maybe we wouldn’t 
have had quite so much breath. 

What the country needs is more production, but 
the only people who seem to realize it are the 
movie producers. 

We begin to suspect that possibly Gen. Pershing 
has had his ear slightly attuned to some other 
boom besides cannon. 

The financial page says there is a great deal of 
liquidation in corn, but we supposed that kind of 
liquidation was prohibited. 

It is predicted that beef will be high for seven 
years longer, but it didn’t seem to take near that 
long to get it where it is. 

The Government now is going to take the census, 
which seems to be about the only thing that the 
excess profits tax overlooked. 

With an income tax blank to fill out, we again 
wish to remark that many a man cleaning fish 
wishes he hadn’t caught so many. 

Wonder if we shall be permitted to deduct from 
our income next year the interest we paid on the 
money we borrowed to pay our income tax this 
year? 





The richer you grow, give greater of aid— 
For the bigger the tree the more it gives shade. 





AS WE DROVE THE MICHAGAMME 
Bring the good old peavy boys, we’ll have another 
drive 
Drive the timber down the stream just like in ’85, 
Get in line to break a jam, prepare to take a dive, 
As we drove the Michagamme. 


How the drivers shouted as the logs were broken 
loose 
How the water gurgled as it flowed out of our 


shoes, 
How the bark and driftwood even started down the 
sluice, 
As we drove the Michagamme. 


Parent’s ragged river rats will never pull her thru, 
So the people said in town and thought they surely 
knew. 


ew. 
Had they not forgot ‘‘By Heck’’ to reckon with 
that crew, 
As we drove the Michagamme. 


Yes, and there were Bunyan men who traveled in 
disguise, 
Knew the game from A to Z and talked so very 


wise, 
Hardly could they be restrained from telling fear- 
ful lies, 
As we drove the Michagamme. 


So we make a clean up from the source down to 
the main, 
Broke all jams and sacked the rear in sunshine 
and in rain, 
Saw logs ran before us—resisting was in vain, 
As we drove the Michagamme. 


CHORUS 

Hurrah, Hurrah, we’ll have a roaring spree, 

Hurrah, Hurrah, we’ll have a jubilee; 

Hang your peavy to a limb, hike to Menominee, 

As we drove the Michagamme. 
—Contributed by G. A. Utke to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
La Madera, New Mexico. 

Grow old like the tree as the winter it dares— 
Its gayest of leaves in the autumn it wears. 





The Log Business 


James Morgan and Bill Hacker is still in the log 
business, but they will soon quit for some of their 
logs are too little for hoe handles and the rest are too 
oo for plow stocks.—From the Hyden Thousand- 
sticks. 


ONE WORD 


It did not rain. Still shone the sun. 
A cloud, in passing by, 
Let fall one drop of moisture, one, 
From out the summer sky. 
But on the earth a little flow’r 
Received the sudden boon 
And lived, that would have died the hour 
In summer’s torrid noon. 


You saw some little thing I did 
And gave one word of praise 

As heartsick I: worked on amid 
Life’s torrid summer days. 

You hardly knew you spoke, but then, 
My weary heart inside, 

A hope of old revived again 
That otherwise had died. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—It will be recalled 
that after the original conference on industrial 
relations had adjourned without coming to any 
definite conclusions President Wilson convened 
a new conference here December 1. This confer- 
ence, having completed its work for the present, 
has issued a preliminary statement, including a 
tentative plan for the adjustment or prevention 
of industrial disputes. This plan, being tentative, 
is offered for the fullest discussion and criticism 
in order that the conference, which will convene 
again January 12, may have the advantage of 
all constructive criticism and suggestions that 
may be presented to it at that time. 


The plan proposed would establish first a Na- 
tional Industrial Tribunal and regional boards of 
inquiry and adjustment. The national tribunal 
would consist of nine members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate and would 
have its headquarters in Washington. Three of 
the members would represent employers and 
would be nominated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce; three would represent labor and would 
be nominated by the Secretary of Labor; and 
three would represent the public interest. Not 
more than five of the entire number would be of 
a single political party. 

For the operation of the plan the United States 
would be divided into a specified number of in- 
dustrial regions; twelve being suggested, with 
boundaries similar to those of the Federal re- 
serve system, but with any modifications deemed 
necessary. The President would appoint for each 
region a chairman, representative of the public 
interest, to serve three years and be eligible to 
reappointment. In case of numerous disputes, 
when prompt action by the regional board is im- 
practicable, the National tribunal would appoint 
vice chairmen and provide for additional regional 
boards. For regional boards panels of employers 
and employees would, after consultation with em- 
ployers and employees, be prepared by the secre- 
taries of commerce and labor, such panels to be 
approved by the President. At least twenty days 
before submission of such panels to the President 
a list of them would be published in the region 
for which they are drawn. Panels of employers 
would be classified by industries; and of em- 
ployees, by industries with subclasses by crafts. 
The names of members of the panels would be 
placed by lot and called for service in rotation. 
After service a name would be placed at the foot 
and called again in order. 


Whenever a dispute arises that is not settled 
by agreement of the parties, the regional chair- 
man may on his own motion, when not dis- 
approved by the National Industrial Tribunal, 
and would on request of the Secretary of Labor 
or the Secretary of Commerce or the National 
Industrial Tribunal, request each side to the dis- 
pute to submit it to the regional board for ad- 
justment. If willing to submit the dispute, each 
side would within not less than two or more than 
seven days, at the discretion of the chairman, 
select a representative; this selection to be made 
according to rules and regulations laid down by 
the National Industrial Tribunal to insure the 
prompt and free choice of such representatives 


When such representatives have been selected 
the chairman would take from the top of the 
panels for the industry concerned, or in the case 
of the employees, for the craft or crafts con- 
eerned, names of employers and employees re- 
spectively. The representatives would be allowed 
a@ specified number of peremptory challenges of 
the names taken from the panels. When two un- 
challenged names of employers and employees 
have been selected they with the representatives 
and the chairman would constitute a regional 
board of adjustment. The appointment of rep- 
resentatives by both sides would constitute an 
agreement to submit the dispute and to reestab- 
lish and continue the status that existed prior 
to the dispute. The board of adjustment then 
proceeds to hear the two sides in order to reach 
a determination. In case the board can not 
reach a decision by unanimous consent, it may 
by unanimous vote refer the matter to an umpire 
with the proviso that his decision shall have the 
force and effect of a determination of the regional 
board. If no decision is reached and no umpire 
chosen, the dispute may on appeal be referred 
to the national tribunal. 


If in ease of dispute neither side chooses a rep- 
resentative within the prescribed time the chair- 
man will proceed to organize a regional board of 
inquiry to consist of the chairman himself, two 
employers selected from the employers’ panel and 
two employees selected from the employees’ panel 
and of the representative of either side that may 
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have selected such a representative and agreed to 
submit the dispute to the board. If no such rep- 
resentative is selected the board of inquiry will 
consist of the chairman and the four panel mem- 
bers only. In case a representative is selected 
the side concerned will have the specified number 
of peremptory challenges and the representative 
will sit upon the board and participate in all its 
proceedings. This board will investigate the dis- 
pute and publish a report or majority and min- 
ority reports within five days after the close of 
the hearings and within not more than thirty 
days from the date of the issue of the original 
request by the chairman of the two sides to the 
dispute, unless extended on the unanimous request 
of the board of the National Industrial Tribunal. 
Copies of the report or reports will be forwarded 
to the secretaries of commerce and labor and to 
the national tribunal, there to be matters of 
public record. 

At any stage of the progress of the inquiry at 
which both sides have elected representatives 
and agreed to submit their dispute for adjustment 
the board of inquiry may become a board of ad- 
justment by the admission of the representatives. 
But the sides derelict in selecting representatives 
will suffer reduction in the number of peremptory 
challenges. Provision is made also for combin- 
ing two regions when a dispute involves questions 
affecting both. 

Whenever an agreement is reached by the 
parties to the dispute, or when a determination 
is announced by the regional board, by an umpire 
or by the National Industrial Tribunal the agree- 
ment or determination will have the force and 
effect of a trade agreement which parties to the 
dispute are bound to carry out. 


The plan would give to the regional boards and 
the national tribunal the right to subpoena wit- 
nesses and examine them under oath and to re- 
quire the production of books and papers and to 
have the assistance of witnesses in all proper 
ways to ascertain facts in reference to the causes 
of the dispute and the basis for a fair adjust- 
ment. Provision would be made to prevent the 
misuse of information and papers produced. All 
members, including the chairman and vice chair- 
man would be entitled to vote. The President 
would have the right to remove members of the 
tribunal and the boards. Each side would have 
the right to present its position thru representa- 
tives of its own choosing. The secretaries of 
commerce and labor in making nominations to the 
tribunal and in preparing and revising panels 
would develop systems to insure representative 
selections. All decisions would specify the mini- 
mum period during which they would become 
binding. In case of emergency the national 
tribunal or a regional adjustment board may 
after hearing both sides abridge or extend such 
period. Members of the national board would 
hold office six years and be eligible to reappoint- 
ment. The regional panels would be revised an- 
nually by the secretaries of commerce and labor 
in conference with employers and employees. 


The plan would not affect existing machinery 
for conciliation, but would provide for the filing 
of agreements with the national tribunal thus 
becoming agreements that in the event of a dis- 
pute the parties will maintain the status that 
existed prior to the dispute until a final deter- 
mination, and that any dispute not adjusted by 
means of the machinery provided by the agree- 
ment would be referred to the national tribunal 
the same as in case of an appeal from the de- 
termination of a regional board. 


With respect to public utilities the conference 
believes that a plan of tribunals and boards of 
adjustment should be devised, but that there 
should be a merging of responsibility for regula- 
tion of rates and services and the settlement of 
wages and conditions of labor. These matters, 
in its opinion, require further consideration be- 
fore concrete proposals are put forward. As to 
Government employees, the conference holds that 
while they should have the right to associate for 
mutual protection ete., none connected with the 
administration of justice or the maintenance of 
publie safety should be permitted to join or re- 
tain membership in organizations that authorize 
the use of the strike or that affiliate with such 
organizations. 

When it reconvenes the conference will con- 
tinue the consideration of tribunals for further- 
ance of industrial peace in the light of any 
criticisms that the publishing of the plan may 
call forth and it will hear reports of investigations 
being made for it. On the basis of such reports 
and further study it hopes to offer something 
more toward the bettering of industrial relations. 





on 
Wayne Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Birch and Maple 


Our Specialty 
Special items dry stock we must move in January: 


Beech Log Run 


5 cars 2" —2 cars 3” 


Birch No. 2 Com. 


3 cars 1°—5 cars 2”—3 cars 3” 


Birch No. 3 Com. 


10 cars 2”—5 cars 3” 


We solicit inquiries for Birch to be 
sawn to order thisWinter & Spring. 


ie 110 West 40th Street., New York 








Shingles 


Eurekas 


XXXXX 
XXX 
Extra *A* 


Send Your Inquiries to 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Box 627. WINNIPEG, MAN. CAN. (Head Office) 


All 
Inspected 
British | 
Columbia 
Stock. 


a 
5 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 


' Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000F eet 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 


the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Happy New Year? Surely we wish that 
for our friends, but it cannot be until our 
entire, beloved Country finds a happy solu- 
tion of its every problem. May that speedily 
obtain. 








PLANK AND 
TIMBERS 


FI 














Tennessee Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles, Oak 
Dimension, Bridge 


Plank and Wagon Stock. 











We invite your orders. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 











Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, of the 
most popularand 
attractive houses 
and bungalows. 


We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, specifi- 








cations, lumber and mill bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, servicable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES”, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 
6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KANS. 


t —- 
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Cable Address: 
* * “PRIMONTO” 
x ELC n 


* STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S.A. 


Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 
Export Lumber Shipments. 
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Portable Houses for Spanish City 


SEVILLE, Spain, Dec. 4.—The housing shortage in 
this city, accompanied by rents so high that the work- 
ing classes are unable to meet them and therefore are 
drifting away from the city, has aroused the local 
authorities to such an extent as to contemplate munici- 
pal erection of workmen’s houses. The city owns a 
large tract of land along the Guadalquivir River, and 
it is planned to erect thereon houses of two to four 
rooms for the use of laborers, who would pay rent to 
the city. 

There being practically no lumber in Spain for build- 
ing wooden houses and as the expense of constructing 
them of brick is prohibitive, the authorities are much 
interested in the project of alleviating the housing 
shortage with American portable houses. At present 
1,000 houses are required, altho more will probably 
be needed later. Communications from interested lum- 
bermen should be addressed to the mayor, Sr. Alcade 
del Excmo, Ayuntamiento de Sevilla, Spain, and 
should be in the Spanish language. 


eo 


French Minister of Finance Speaks 

Paris, FRANCE, Dec. 15.—The true financial situa- 
tion of France is not depicted by the present unpre- 
cedented weakness of the franc, which is purely a 
passing phenomena, declared Minister of Finance Klotz 
in a recent speech on the foreign debt situation of 
France. Asserting that, altho it is shut out of the 
world’s financial markets and denied the aid it could 
justly claim, France is gradually regaining its equili- 
brium thru its own efforts, M. Klotz said: 


Has Great Assets in Its Favor 
Are we in such a financial position that we are for- 
bidden to seek. foreign aid in our task of reconstruc- 
tion? Our foreign debt is only 30,000,000,000 francs, 
of which 27,000,900,000 is due to England and 
America. As assets for this 


ing, it has been suggested that under certain condl- 
tions new buildings should be exempted from taxation 
for fifteen years in the case of better class dwellings, 
and twenty years in the case of tenements. 


Germany Prohibits Lumber Exportation 


According to advices received in this country from 
the American Mission in Berlin, a proclamation of the 
German Ministry of Economics, published Dec. 1, 
places lumber of all kinds among articles whose expor- 
tation from Germany without a special permit is pun- 
ishable with imprisonment. Eight groups of articles 
all being designated as of prime necessity to the coun- 
try and therefore non-exportable, were listed in the 
proclamation. Lumber formed one of these groups, 
and specifically includes building lumber, sawn and 
hewn lumber, mining timbers, ties, pulp wood and all 
kinds of wood for fuel. 





Granting Credits to France and Belgium 


PARIS, FRANCE, Dec. 15.—There is a good demand 
in France and Belgium for sawmill and woodworking 
machinery, particularly for machinery for making in- 
terior finish and furniture. Trade in these commodi- 
ties, of course, will be slow in developing so long as 
the exchange situation remains as it is or until suit- 
able credits are arranged, but the demand is here to 
be satisfied as soon as the major obstacles to com- 
mercial intercourse with these countries have been re- 
moved. In the meanwhile, both countries are working 
heroically toward the reconstruction of their industries 
and putting production back on a normal basis. 

But many handicaps attend this work. Not only 
must the plants be rebuilt or remodeled and consider- 
able quantities of equipment purchased, but about 
three times as much working capital as was needed 
before the war must also be supplied, because of the 





loan we have our consider- 


able accumulated national 
wealth, and to speak par- 
ticularly of foreign debt, 


we can offer as assets over 
12,000,000,000 frances lent 
to our Allies during the 
war, and over 40,000,000,- 
000 frances worth of for- 
eign debentures subscribed 
to before 1914, and lastly, 
an indemnity formally rec- 
ognized as due us by Ger- 
many. 

It has not been possible 
for us yet, in spite of this 
favorable situation, to ob- 
tain a positive advantage 
from it. We have as yet 
obtained from Germany no 
appreciable payment, for 
the treaty has not yet come 
into force, None of the 
xreat financial markets of 
the world, neither Great 
Britain, absorbed in liqui- 
dating the tremendous ef- 
fort borne during the war, 
nor the American market, 
uncertain thru the pro- 
tracted period of discussion 
of the peace treaty’s rati- 
fication and hesitating be- 
fore assuming the world 
role which its enormously 
increased fortune assigns to 
it, has been opened up 
to us. 

Must Finance the Van- 
quished Alone 

A trial of strength with- 
out precedent has been im- 
posed on us. It has been 
necessary to start alone the 
task of reconstruction, of 
reéstablishing normal and 





The 


other fine uses. 











logs being prepared for shipment to market. 
known in the United States, but large quantities normally go forward to the 
European marts, where it is eagerly 


above photograph is a scene in a Central American forest, showing coco-bolo 


Coco-bolo wood is as yet little 


snapped up for cabinet making and 


It is a beautiful, dark colored hardwood with a grain that 
is said lately, in view of the increasing demand in this country for things 
and materials out-of-the-ordinary, to have arrested the attention of American 
furniture manufacturers, and a larger importation of coco-bolo into this coun- 
try, to give added luxury to elegant homes, is a possibility of the future. 





civilized life in those sec- 

tions made deserts by our enemies. Already France 
has paid out of its treasury 10,000,000,000 francs : 
it has in addition been morally obliged to assist its 
Allies in central and eastern Europe to the extent of 
nearly 1,000,000,000 frances. France, as one of the 
conquerors, is serving without’ the help of its as- 
sociates, and therefore alone, as banker of the van- 
quished : a material paradox, a moral paradox, seem- 
ingly impossible, unbelievable. 

If our tax receipts have wavered somewhat under 
this abnormal effort, if the loss of francs on the dollar 
and the pound attain excessive proportions, the ex- 
ceptional circumstances characterizing the period thru 
which we are passing easily explain this anomaly. It 
would be absurd to find in this situation our true 
financial position or even to see in it anything but a 
purely passing phenomena. We shall prove that 
France has not ceased to merit the confidence of the 
world. 





Acute Housing Shortage in Italy 


In all the principal Italian centers of population the 
shortage of housing accommodations is acute and 
strenuous efforts are being made to stimulate building. 
At Rome conditions are even worse than in other 
Italian cities, says Trade Commissioner H. C. Mac- 
Lean, in that city, in a report to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Prior to 1914 building 
companies and individuals constructed from 10,000 to 
14,000 rooms a year, which was barely sufficient to 
care for the normal development of the city. During 
the war, of course, private building operations prac- 
tically ceased, and since the armistice little has been 
done toward a resumption of activity. The main rea- 


son is the increased cost of materials and the high 
workmen’s wages which would make building un- 
profitable. Among other proposals to stimulate build- 





tremendous increase in all costs during the war. As 
far as machinery is concerned, with the franc now 
worth barely 10 cents compared with 19.3 cents nor- 
mally, purchases on a cash basis in the United States, 
and in Great Britain as well, are out of the question, 
while the low value of the mark offers an inducement 
to trade with Germany. Hence credits form a vital 
subject for discussion, and American manufacturers 
should lose no time in gathering facts regarding the 
financial and economic condition of France and Bel- 
gium to show whether or not credits to these countries 
are feasible. 
Work to Reéstablish Normal Exchange 

The aim both of France and Belgium of course is to 
reéstablish the normal rate of exciauge by building 
up production to a point where exports will restore 
the balance of trade. But this can not be done with- 
out raw material and equipment purchased outside, 
and thereby further aggravating the exchange situa- 
tion; and for this reason selling machinery in these 
countries without arranging for credits which will 
cover the period necessary for the buying industries te 
get back on a producing basis is practically impossible. 

The French and Belgian policy is to limit foreign 
purchases to absolute and to encourage 
home manufacture of possible piece of ma- 
chinery. The governments are distributing available 
funds where they will serve the best purposes, and the 
policy is to pool interests and to form groups with 


necessities 


every 


common requirements so that credits can more easily 
be arranged and purchases made in larger quantities. 
The French organization for this purpose is the Comp- 
toir Central d’Achats pour les Regions Envahies, 406 
rue Colisee, Paris, and the Belgian the Comite Cen- 
Selgique, Bruxelles. 
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In this connection it might be stated that perhaps 
too much attention has been focused by the foreign 
press on the reconstruction of the industries in the 
areas of war or enemy occupation, forgetting that 
great resources lie outside of this area to insure credit 
and quick resumption of industrial activity following 
the supply of the necessary equipment and raw ma- 
terials. Legitimate wear and tear accounts for the 
needs of many French industries. In Belgium the 
Germans operated many factories which they did not 
find time to destroy in their retreat, leaving them in 
comparatively good condition. Further, with Alsase 
and Lorraince France acquired numerous modern 
plants in perfect condition. Projects for development 
of rivers, electrification of railways and improvement 
of other public utilities are going forward, and as fuel 
and raw material become more available, as transpor- 
tation becomes facilitated and as markets become re- 
adjusted France and Belgium will be found doing good 
business to provide resources needed to accelerate re- 
construction of institutions wrecked by the war. 

Granting long time credits to an impoverished coun- 
try such as France and Belgium have, in the United 
States, been popularly supposed to be, has not proved 
attractive to American manufacturers; but as it be- 
comes more generally realized that both countries still 
have immense assets it will undoubtedly be recognized 
that they are reasonably safe risks. 





Vessel Market Is Exceptionally Quiet 


The steamer market was exceptionally quiet thruout 
the last week, due almost wholly to the fact that the 
embargo on coal shipments have not as yet been re- 
moved, say Lunham & Moore, New York ship brokers, 
in their Weekly Freight Bulletin for Dec. 27. Coal 
is badly needed in many European and other foreign 
countries ; but the demand for outward cargo of other 
kinds is limited. Return freights from River Plate 
and nitrate ports offer steadily. Vessels available for 
prompt delivery are in ample supply, but rates show 
but little quotable change. 

In the sailing vessel market a limited amount of 
chartering was reported, almost all of which was for 
West India account. Additional tonnage is wanted for 
like business, but freights in all other offshore trades 
are comparatively scarce. The coastwise market con- 
tinues dull. Rates continue favorable to charterers, 
as the supply of handy boats is sufficient for all needs. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 27.—While there are 
still numerous inquiries from different parts of the 
world for Pacific coast lumber, the advanced prices 
and scarcity of tonnage are limiting the volume of 
business actually placed. The Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. did not make any sales during the week. 
The high price of fir clears is unfavorable to buying, 
but the mills in the North have practically none to 
offer at present, with many of the plants shut down 
and sold ahead on domestic orders. 

The Redwood Export Co. has some inquiries coming 
in from various countries, but the mills are sold ahead 
on clears in the domestic market and will not be in a 
position to do much exporting for several months. 
Parcel shipments will be made from time to time 
while the exporters are waiting for the regular export 
shipping season of 1920 to open up. There are pros- 
pects that the supply of tonnage will gradually im- 
prove, enabling a good showing to be made during 
the new year, provided the redwood mills are in 
position to accept the business. 

The offshore freight market continues firm. Off- 
shore freight rates from Pacific coast ports are about 
as follows: To Sydney, $37.50; to Melbourne, $42.50; 
to direct port in Chile, $35; to China and Japan, $35; 
to South Africa, $55; to United Kingdom, $55. Coast- 
ing lumber freights are firm at $8.50 from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and $10 
to southern California ports. There is no surplus of 
steam schooners available to handle shipments from 
the northern mills to California ports. 





News Notes from Western Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Nov. 5.—The pro- 
posed revision of the tariff is now definitely shelved 
pending the appeal to the electorates, fixed for Dec. 
13. Both Prime Minister Hudges and the leader of the 
opposition, Mr. Tudor, announce in their manifestoes 
their determination to put up a very effective tariff 
wall against the world, with some slight modifica- 
tions in favor of Great Britain and kindred dominions. 
The Government evidently did not feel strong enough 
to press the tariff bill at the fag end of a colorless 
session with the shadow of dissolution upon it, so the 
complexion of the new tariff proposals can not be 
defined pending the result of the polls. 

From many parts of the world have come people 
seeking to open trade with Australia, and the lumber 
interests are not being neglected. British Columbia 
is moving for the disposal of as much of its output as 
possible in Australian markets, tho one does not hear 
‘f any great contracts being effected. The Philippine 
Islands are also looking to Australia as an outlet for 
some of their lumber. They are said to have large 
areas of good forests containing a number of fine woods. 
There was some trade in these woods with Australia 
established before the war, and as the commercial 
situation improves, with the ending of the repatriation 
of the soldiers, an effort is being made to pick up the 
threads of the business again. There is considerable 
trade to be done as soon as ships are available. This 
can not be much longer delayed. The return of Aus- 
tralia’s fighting men is nearly completed, and vast 
quantities of the foodstuffs stored here so long have 
been lifted and shifted to Europe, so that freight space 
ought soon to be available for other things, particu- 
arly lumber, both imported and exported. 


There is a heavy cloud upon the internal lumber 
trade which rather troubles the sawmiller, and that is 
the case before the Federal Arbitration Court for in- 
creased wages for employees. This citation has been 
a long time before the court, and it is somewhat sur- 
prising that the workers have held their temper so 


well. Lately, to be sure, the majority of the saw- 
millers thruout the Commonwealth recognized that 
some increase was inevitable under the constant 


pressure of the unions and the rising costs of living, 
and they voluntarily increased wages by 22 cents a day 
all round, raising the minimum wage paid to common 
laborers to $3 per day. In 1906 the minimum was 
$1.50. The costs of production since those days have 
more than doubled, and there is apparently no end in 
view. The sawmillers would not mind these increased 
wages so much if they could be sure of a year or two 
of peace, but they can’t. 

In the Western Australian Parliament this week 
the minister in charge of the State sawmills announced 
that finality had not been reached with regard to their 
sale to the French syndicate, and that the cabinet 
had still to consider whether or not to go on with the 
project. Everything points to the idea being aban- 
doned, as public opinion is “dead against it.” 
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Agreement on Demurrage Charges 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—The complete arrange 
ment between the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion and the Shipping Board and independent shipping 
companies and operators operating out of North At- 
lantic ports, as to demurrage or storage charges on ex- 
port carload traffic moving under thru bills of lading 
and under railroad transportation permits via North 
Atlantic ports, became effective Dec. 30, superseding 
the partial arrangement effective Dee. 15. The pub- 
lished agreement between the parties concerned reads 
as follows: 


Thru export bills of lading will only be issued when 
founded on written ocean contract, and then only 
when shipper gives written guaranty that any demur- 
rage or storage charges accruing at the seaboard will 
be paid. (See Exception.) 

Earception—In pursuance of an agreement entered 
into between the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion and the United States Shipping Board and the 
steamship companies and the steamship operators 
named in paragraph 8, serving North Atlantic ports, 
viz.: Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Newport News and Norfolk, thru export bills of 
lading on carload traffic will be issued in connection 
with the United States Shipping Board, and/or, its 
agents, and with other steamship companies or steam- 
ship operators, as named in paragraph 8 on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


(1) Thru export bills of lading will only be issued 
when founded on written ocean contract and on traffic 
moving under railroad transportation permit. 


(2) Carload freight covered by thru export bills of 
lading issued in connection with the lines and opera- 
tors named in paragraph 8, will be held in warehouse, 
or, at option of carriers, in cars, free of charge, at the 
port of exit, for a period of not exceeding fifteen days, 
exclusive of date of arrival; thereafter storage or de- 
murrage charges as per tariffs lawfully on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will apply. 


(3) In the event of omission or failure of steamship 
company or operator to clear freight on any vessel or 
during any period for which specifically booked, or to 
order freight within the fifteen days time, all demur- 
rage or storage charges accruing after the period of 
free time of fifteen days, shall be paid by the steam- 
ship company or steamship operator. 


(4) If the rail carriers fail to transport shipment 
to the port in time to clear on steamer, or to clear dur- 
ing the period (see note) for which specifically booked, 
demurrage or storage charges will not apply until the 
announced date of the steamer on which it is again 
booked, after which date demurrage or storage charges 
will apply as set forth in paragraph 3. 


Notre—If freight is booked to be lifted during a cer- 
tain period (not booked for a vessel to sail on a specific 
date) it will be understood that the railroad shall have 
cargo ready for delivery at the port on the first day 
of such period. 


(5) In the event demurrage or storage charges 
should accrue, due to interference with transportation 
by shipper, or his agents, thru the issuance of orders 
to hold such freight, or to divert such freight, or due 
to delay in securing, or error in preparing proper ex- 
port documents, or for any other cause for which 
shipper or his agent may be responsible, such charges 
shall be collected and paid by the shipper. 


(6) Where rail carriers deliver freight at port more 
than fifteen days in advance of the date for which the 
freight is booked, such excess time shall be considered 
as additional free time. 


(7) Demurrage or storage charges will cease to ap- 
ply_on and after date of receipt by the railroad from 
steamship company or steamship operator, of order for 
delivery. (See Exception.) 

Erception—At New York demurrage or storage 
charges will cease to apply on and after the date on 
which delivery of the freight is required as indicated 
in permit or order received by the railroad from the 
steamship company or operator. 

(8) Gives names of steamship companies parties to 
the agreement. Practically every company of import- 
ance is included in the list.—Ep1rTor. 
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R. H. Pace, vice president of the Truscon Steel Co., 
New York City, and manager of the foreign trade de- 
partment of the Truscon Steel Co., of Youngstown. 
Ohio, recently declared to the World Trade Club of 
San Francisco that, in the steel industry, the advance 
to metric standardization could be made easily and 
without appreciable cost. Mr. Page declares that his 
company strongly favors the adoption of metric stand- 
ards exclusively by the United States. He asserts that 
foreign transactions would be greatly simplified by 
dealing in metric units and that the foreign trade of 
the United States would be greatly advanced. Many 
other large steel. companies are active supporters of 
metric standardization. 
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Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. | 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
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Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 





Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 





We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum. Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send ycur inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries. 


Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Ga. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


-)/ohHavawood Lumber 
\ye! Oak? Maple Flooring 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
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EBarholomey 44> = South Western Ave., Chicago. 


HARDWOODS 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter 
where you are located, we have some- 
thing of interest to tell you about our 


























Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
Cypress and Gum Lumber 








and 
é “Velvet Edge” 
QUARTER- \ Oy PLAIN- av Flooring 
sawED saweD Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOYED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











WHY TRUCKS GIVE GOOD SATISFACTION 





Invention Makes Logging Cheaper and Easier and Prevents Delays—Dirt Roads 
Are no Handicap 





A LOG-LOADER THAT WORKS 

One reads much these days of the diminishing sup- 
ply of standing timber. That the supply of standing 
timber, especially in solid, virgin stands, is diminish- 
ing, is not open to question, but there are literally 
hundreds of millions of feet growing in small lots 
scattered here and there thruout even the oldest 
settled regions of the United States. The great prob- 
lem is to secure this timber and transport it to saw- 
mills or veneer plants at a cost that is reasonable. 
In the old days, particularly in the New England 
States and thruout the great hardwood producing 
sections, many of the choicest stands of timber were 
left because by methods of haulage then possible this 
timber could not be logged at a reasonable cost. 


Then along came the motor truck. The motor 
truck, unaided, partly solved the problem. When a 
suitable trailer was developed further advancement 


was made, but it was still difficult and expensive to 
pick up isolated trees or to get the logs from small 
tracts because loading logs by hand is slow and hard 
work and if horses had to do the loading the animals 
and the driver had always to be available when the 
truck arrived and naturally they could not go fifty 
miles in one direction in one day and thirty miles in 
one direction the next day. 

As has very frequently happened in the lumber in- 
dustry a lumberman invented a device to remove in 
very large part the obstacle to rapid and economical 
loading of trucks and trailers. This man invented 
the Amos log loader several years ago and _ first 
applied it on a truck used by the Amos Lumber Co., 
Edinburg, Ind. From the first the loader was suc- 
cessful. The device is simple and easily installed on 


a truck and best of all it is sturdy and sufficiently 
powerful to load very large hardwood logs, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

Any lumberman after looking at the accompanying 
illustration will easily arrive at an understanding of 
the principle used in the Amos log loader. 


Along 
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with the truck and trailer shown in the illustration 
has hauled on the average 2,500 feet of logs a day 
from this tract of timber. The company figures that 
by any other means of transportation it would have 
cost at least $50 a day to get this footage of logs. 
It does not take any very extended figuring, however, 
to show that by means of truck and trailer a good 
profit would be made at $50 a day by hauling this 
footage of logs. Furthermore, the company gets a 
ecarload of logs every two days by truck, which is a 
much faster method than by hauling them to a rail- 
road, loading them on a freight car and having them 
shipped in. Even more important perhaps is the fact 
that by using the Amos log loader less labor is needed 
and it is possible for the company to have an uninter- 
rupted flow of logs at all times. 





SERVICE A REPUBLIC TRUCK GIVES 


In reply to your letter in regard to the motor truck 
that we have in use, beg to advise that if we could 
not get another one you could not buy this one at any 
price. We do not mean by this that we deliver lumber 
cheaper than we could with horses but that we can 
deliver so much quicker, can cover a great deal more 
territory and that the service we can give our cus- 
tomers is 100 percent. The truck takes the place of 
two double teams and we have done as much in one 
day with one truck as any six teams could do. Our 
roads are all dirt with the exception of the streets in 
our little city. We do not find the trailer a success 
on anything except hard surface roads. We try to 
carry the capacity of the truck on most every trip and 
our trips will average about two miles. We get about 
8 miles to the gallon of gas and use about a gallon 
of lubricating oil to the 100 miles. We have driven our 
truck about 6,500 miles since last June. With the 
exception of one spring our repair bills have been less 
than $15 and we have gone over some of the worst 
roads imaginable. 

We hope that the information above is what you 
desire but if there is anything further that we can 
do, do not hesitate to call on us. Our experience 
with trucks is limited because we operate only one 
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THE AMOS LOG LOADER LOADED BOTH THE TRUCK AND THE TRAILER IN THE WOODS 


with the truck go portable skids, which need not be 
any thing other than stout timbers. The logs are 
rolled up these skids by means of the Amos log 
loader, which uses a method of operating the chain 
familiar to most loggers. So successful has been the 
Amos log loader that the Amos Lumber Co. is now 
placing it on the market. It not only loads the 
truck itself but also loads trailers with equal facility. 
In loading a trailer, the trailer is drawn up parallel 
to the truck and between the truck and the logs to be 
loaded. The chain is then extended over the trailer 
and around the logs, which are rolled up the skidway 
on to the trailer. 

In the accompanying illustration the truck and 
trailer have loaded on them four logs, all cut from 
the same tree. The logs were taken right out of the 
tree by the loader and put on with ease. The four 
logs scaled 2,774 feet and their weight was estimated 
by the Amos Lumber Co. as being 28,000 pounds. 

In returning to Edinburg with this load of logs 
one very valuable feature of the log loader was dem- 
onstrated. The truck and trailer came to a very soft 
place in the road thru which it was found to be 
impossible to pull the trailer. The driver loosened 
the truck from the trailer and drove about fifty feet 
away, stopped the truck and went back and attached 
the loader chain to the trailer. The loader was 
started up and the trailer was pulled out of the soft 
place and up to the truck by the loader. If it had 
not been for the loader in this instance the driver 
would have had to unload the trailer. 

On this particular trip the logs were taken direct 
from the woods, 34 miles distant, to the mill of the 
Amos Lumber Co., Edinburg, Ind. The trip was made 
in 9 hours and only one man was required to do the 
work. The Amos Lumber Co. states that it would 
have cost it at least $2 a hundred feet to haul the 
logs to a freight car, load the logs on the car and pay 
the freight on the logs to the mill. The company 


2-ton truck, but if business picks up well in the spring 
it is our intention to put on another truck. 

[The above is the experience of the G. E. Scott 
Lumber Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., in operating a 2-ton 
Republic truck. 

M. H. Scott, the writer of the letter, emphasizes the 
value of trucks in giving service to customers, Service 
is no longer something to be talked over and thought 
about, but is demanded by customers. In fact the 
leading department stores of Chicago have practically 
come to the conclusion that price is a secondary con- 
sideration in selling merchandise and that service and 
quality do more to sell high class goods than anything 
else. The same fact can be applied to the lumber 
business with equal truth. 

The trailer used by the G. E. Scott Lumber Co. is 
of the four wheel type, a type that is not suitable for 
use over extremely bad roads when the truck is loaded 
to capacity. The sturdiness of the Republic truck is 
well shown by the fact that altho it has run 6,500 
miles since June, 1918, and gone over some of the 
worst roads imaginable the repair bills have been less 
than $15, with the exception of the cost of repairing 
one spring. There are some retailers in the United 
States who hesitate to purchase trucks because they 
would have to operate them over all dirt roads. The 
experience, therefore, of the G. E. Scott Lumber Co. 
in operating entirely on dirt roads is very timely as 
the conclusion is inescapable that other retailers will 
find the same results can be obtained.—EbITor. ] 

IN PREPARATION for winter road conditions lumber- 
men who are using motor trucks equipped with solid 
tires should be particularly vigilant to have small cuts 
and tears attended to promptly. Where water or ice 
gets into a tear or cut the injury rapidly increases. 
Also rubber, particularly when covered by ice, becomes 
somewhat brittle with cold and so needs careful atten- 
tion. 
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DETAILS INVESTIGATIONS OF FOREST INSECTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 29.—The annual re- 
port of the chief of the bureau of entomology, 
United States Department of Agriculture, re- 
cently completed, shows that important results 
have been obtained in investigations of insects 
affecting forest resources. In the section of the 
report devoted to western field work the state- 
ment is made that the greater part if not all of 
the damage caused by insects to crude spruce 
products for airplane stock in Washington and 
Oregon could be prevented by proper methods 
of logging and production at little or no addi- 
tional cost. 


Report on Study of Pine Beetle 


Of especial interest is that section of the re- 
port devoted to the investigation of the pine 
beetle. In this connection the report says: 


A special study was completed on the interrelation of 
forest fires and insects on an area of about 8,000 acres 
in southern Oregon. This area has been under ob- 
servation since 1914, and the fire had burned over about 
800 acres in 1918. The records show that previous to 
the fire the insects had killed 485,000 board feet of 
timber. The fire killed 170,000 feet, and subsequently 
the slightly fire-injured as well as the uninjured trees 
in the burned area were killed by beetles, which were 
attracted from the surrounding areas. It was noticed 
that the infestation in the burned area increased more 
than 1,000 percent, but it was found that the infesta- 
tion in the surrounding areas decreased. It was also 
found that the broods of the beetles in the fire scorched 
trees failed to develop to much beyond the original 
number that attacked the trees. So the fire did not 
contribute to an increase of the beetles in the general 
area or to the starting or extension of an epidemic 
of beetles. This result is of extreme interest and 
hardly to be expected. 


Natural Enemies of Beeties Protect Trees 


The most careful study ever made of the history of 
an epidemic infestation by tree killing beetles was 
completed and a report submitted during the year. In 
the Rogue River area in about 48,000 acres near Ash- 
land, Ore., the western pine beetle in 1914 caused the 
death of 346,000 board feet of pine timber. In 1915, 
1,615,000 board feet was_ killed; 1,383,000 feet in 
1916, and 608,000 in 1917. A count of the young 
and matured stages of the beetles that developed in 


an average foot of bark, and also of the number of exit 
holes thru which the beetles emerged to attack other 
trees, showed that there was a notable decrease in 
numbers during the development of the broods each 
year in the infested trees on account of the increase 
of natural enemies and other disturbing factors. This 
helps explain why these beetle epidemics rise and fall 
within a limited period of years, and it explains how 
the western forests of yellow pine are naturally pro- 
tected from total destruction. These facts are espe- 
cially significant in connection with the application 
of the percentage principle of control, as by aiding the 
natural forces which work against the abnormal in- 
crease and spread of the beetles complete control may 
be gained. The history of this epidemic shows the 
importance of prompt recognition and prompt treat- 
ment of a _ threatened outbreak in order to prevent 
the great loss of timber which would occur before 
natural control became operative. 


Natural and Artificial Control Saves Forests 


Another special study was made of the number of all 
stages of the western pine beetle in 330 square feet of 
infested bark selected from 67 trees, which represented 
an average infestation within an area of approximately 
36 square miles. It was shown that there is a large 
percentage of mortality between the young and ma- 
tured stages in the developing broods, but that nor- 
mally an average of about 150 beetles to the square 
foot of bark developed to the adult, or reproductive, 
stage; which would be 50,000 beetles to the average 
infested tree, or, say, 39,000 beetles to 1,000 board 
feet of timber. Since it requires an average of about 
10 beetles to the square foot to attack and kill a vigor- 
ous, healthy tree, it will be seen that all the pine 
timber of the western forests would soon be destroyed 
were it not for natural and artificial control. 


Discussing the work of the bureau in eastern 
territory the report says: 


Proper Cutting Saves Logs from Insect 


Continued experiments with chemical substances ap- 
plied to finished and crude forest products show that 
very few of the many substances that have been 
tried are effective, and, with crude products, none of 
them is so economical as simple and inexpensive man- 
agement in logging and manufacture which will render 
the conditions of the bark and the wood unfavorable 
to attack. 

White Ants Can Not Live Without Moisture 

Continued studies of termite or white ant damage 
to the woodwork of buildings has led to the discovery 
that one of the most destructive species can not live 
if deprived of moisture in ground or foundation tim- 
bers; thus it is possible to prevent serious damage. 





LUMBER NEWS FROM 


SPoKANE, WASH., Dec. 27.—J. C. H. Reynolds, 
secretary of the Timber Products Manufacturers, 
has just completed a comprehensive calculation of 
the amount of standing timber in eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho. His report shows that 
at the present rate of cut, 800,000,000 feet, board 
measure, a year, the timber between the summits 
of the Cascade Mountains and the Bitter Root 
Mountains would last eighty years, provided none 
was held in reserve. The annual cut is increasing 
rapidly and reproduction is fast combating defor- 
estation. 

The Timber Products Manufacturers’ survey did 
not embrace values and Secretary Reynolds did not 
make an estimate along this line. The survey was 
started last June. The figures were obtained from 
the records of private owners, the State of Idaho 
and the Forest Service. The State and Federal 
Government estimates for eastern Washington were 
not available, so that the figures for that section 
represent privately owned timber only. 

Following is a summary of Secretary Reynold’s 
report: 

Inland Empire, all timber and lands in ten north- 
ern Idaho counties and all deeded timber and lands 
in Washington, east of the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains : 

Timber and lands, 61,711,000,000 feet, board meas- 

ure. 

Timber (land owned separately), 2,172,000,000 feet, 

board measure. 

Total standing timber, 63,883,000,000 feet, board 

measure. 

Timber lands, 8,024,460 acres. 

Cut-over and barren lands in timbered sections, 

1,440,210 acres. 

Total timber area, 9,464,670 acres. 

Ten northern counties of Idaho: 

Total standing timber, 56,039,000,000 feet, board 

measure. 

Total timber area, 7,625,450 acres. 

Timber lands under United States Forest Service, 

6,235,400 acres. 

Timber lands owned by State, lumber companies 

and railroads, 3,154,456 acres. 

Timber lands of miscellaneous owners, 74,814 acres. 

Washington, east of Cascades: 

Standing timber (privately owned), 7,844,000,000 
feet, board measure. 

Timber lands (privately owned), 1,839,220 acres. 

It will be noted in the foregoing that in the 
segregation of the two States and of the owner- 
ship in Idaho there is no reference to cut-over 
and barren lands. In each case the term ‘‘tim- 
ber lands’’ as here used, includes both timbered 
lands and cut-over and barren lands. Embraced 
in the figures for ‘‘timbered lands’’ are the fol- 
lowing acreages of cut-over and barren lands: 
Idaho, 893,210 acres; Washington, 547,000 acres; 
Forest Service (Idaho), 1,150,000 acres; State, 


THE INLAND EMPIRE ¢ 


lumber companies and railroads (Idaho), 290,210 
acres. 

A lumber mill to cost in the neighborhood of 
$225,000 will be built at onee at Half Moon, 
Mont., by F. H. Stoltz, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and his associates. A contract for designing ana 
superintending the construction of the mill has 
been awarded to F. W. Horstkotte. The Half 
Moon mill will be a single band and gang mill 
with a capacity of 100,000 feet daily. The com- 
pany has stands of western white pine, larch, 
and fir. The plant will be located near White- 
fish, Mont., easily accessible to the company’s 
holdings. E. A. Shew, of Frazee, Minn., has 
been named general superintendent. Mr. Horst- 
kotte reported this week that three other mills 
are under construction now, the designs for 
which were made in the Spokane office. They are 
at Merritt, B. C., where the Nacola Pine Mills 
(Ltd.) is building a mill of the same capacity as 
the one at Half Moon. The third, a three-band 
mill, is being erected at McLeod, Calif., by the 
McLeod Lumber Co. A fourth mill under super- 
vision of Mr. Horstkotte is the Spokane Lumber 
Co. mill at Milan. This is a single band mill. 
The roof is on the McLeod mill and preparations 
are being made for the installation of the 
machinery. 

The Forest Service is to resume its work of 
inspecting treated timbers used in the mines of 
Butte and the Coeur d’Alene district and on the 
railways, according to an announcement made at 
the Missoula forestry office. This work was 
abandoned three years ago on account of the war 
and the shortage of experienced inspectors. 





BUYS DOWN TOWN ST. LOUIS YARD 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29.—The yard of the 
Laclede Lumber Co., at 2701 Market street, has 
been purchased by the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. 
The yard is centrally located and is within a few 
minutes’ ride of down town St. Louis. Because of 
its location it will be continued by the new owner 
as a means of rushing orders for quick deliveries 
to the down town district. The yard is regarded 
as ideal for this purpose and will enable the Wiles- 
Chipman company to give better service. The yard 
is in charge of George Ennis. 

The Laclede Lumber Co. was founded in 1895 
by the late Henry W. Ballman. Walter G. Ballman 
recently killed his brother, Leonard Ballman, and 
then killed himself. 





Jan. 1 was the customary time for 
swearing off, but July 1 beat Jan. 1 to it. 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Texas Vase 
Tox Aree’ Flardwoods 


The wide widths, fine figure and 
uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


Factory Lumber 


will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
Check over your stock and then let us prove 
our quality and service on your order. Do 
it now. 





Lumber 


Boynton Company 


BL. BOYNTON, . White City, Texas 














Beaumont Quality 
a 


Is Worth Trying Now [— 


Buyers who pride them- OUR 
selves on quality products | SPECIALTIES: 
should get in touch with Brid 

us for —— 





















aa 
YellowPine and and Piling 
Hardwood Lumber | fa" sidine- 
Our service will equal | Decking 


your requirements at all 
times. 


The Beaumont (rn 
BEAUMONT- ~=6.Lumber Co. 




















Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 





Cable Address “WESTWOOD” 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 


We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 


\ HOUSTON, TEXAS yy, 


Keith Lumber Co. 


VOTH, TEXAS 








Manufacturers of all 
items of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


and Southern 
Hardwoods 


HEWN TIES AND 
PILING 


All grages of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 


Your 
Inquiries 
Solicited. 


Telegraph Station —- Beaumont, Texas 
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Hardwood 


Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 














Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,” including ‘““‘TODAY,” just 


Sy Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








| MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 















Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine 


We Specialize for the 
Retail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 


Also Lo nd * ° 
Mecronkar? Dimension 


Write us about you needs. 


W.E. Foshee LumberCo. 


7-9-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Manufacturers 


x Wholesalers 

















Mr. Retailer: 


If it's Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


give us a chance to quote 


you. e specialize in 
FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 


DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 


W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
4 




















We Want 
to Buy— 








8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 

8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Sap Gum. 

4-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 











News of American Hardwood Industry 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Dec. 29.—According to statistics compiled to Dec. 
26, this city has had one of the best building years of 
its history. Figures taken from building permits to 
that date show construction work representing $3,674,- 
691. The best building year previous to 1919 was 
1913, when 1,779 permits were issued for a total of 
$4,169,004. The number of permits issued in 1919 
was 1,640. Of these 759 were residence permits for a 
value of $906,541. 

At a meeting of business men of Holland, Mich., 
called to discuss plans for meeting the shortage of 
homes it was decided to immediately construct 60 
homes at a cost of $2,500 to $4,000. 

Construction of a lumber mill has been begun by 
John Burchard at Honor, Mich. 

The Camden Lumber Co, has filed articles of asso- 
ciation, The company is capitalized at $25,000 and 
the offices will be located in Grand Rapids. Charles 
A. Droz, jr., John Ryskamp and Louise R. Taylor are 
the principal stockholders. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec, 29.—The hardwood market is very strong. De- 
mand is active enough to absorb everything lumber 
manufacturers here and elsewhere thruout the Mem- 
phis territory are willing to sell, and considerably 
more. Stocks are lighter than they have been at 
any other time this year and production is at an ex- 
ceptionally low ebb. Furniture interests continue to 
be the principal buyers of lumber sold at Memphis. 
Prices have held their own quite well during the last 
few days and their tendency is toward a still higher 
level. 

Numerous privately owned logging roads are under 
water or the ground is so wet that it is impossible to 
operate over them. The movement of logs to the mills 
is perhaps the lightest in the history of this territory 
for this time of year. 

F. T. Dooley, of the Dooley Lumber Co., is a member 
of the committee in charge of the rebuilding of the 
handsome home of the Colonial Country Club. Many 
lumbermen of Memphis are identified with the club. 

The lumber mill and other holdings of the Potts- 
Mallory-Davis Co. have been acquired by the Memphis 
Lumber Co. for a consideration of approximately $100,- 
000. The purchasing firm already owns and operates 
a plant, under the management of V. R. Smith, and it 
is proposed to operate both plants. Both will be man- 
aged by Mr. Smith. The Memphis Lumber Co. was 
launched about a year ago and contemplates extensive 
improvements. John W. McClure, of the Bellgrade 
Lumber Co., is president; F. F. Hill, president of the 
Union & Planters Bank & Trust Co., is vice president ; 
and R. S. Polk, vice president of the same bank, is 
secretary-treasurer, 

John P. Sullivan, who was engaged in the wholesale 
hardwood lumber business here for a number of years 
as head of the Crescent Hardwood Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from Detroit, Mich., to Memphis and opened 
offices for the handling of hardwood lumber at whole- 
sale. 

In appreciation of services rendered by them during 
1919 E. Sondheimer Co., of Memphis, has announced 
a Christmas bonus to all of its employees equal to id 
percent of their annual salaries. The E. Sondheimer 
Co. is one of the most prominent hardwood concerns in 
this territory. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 30.—Trade has been brisk with the hardwood 
lumber manufacturers of Evansville and southern Indi- 
ana during the last week or ten days. Stocks are still 
scarce and prices are soaring and the general opinion 
is that there will be little or no change in conditions 
for some time to come. Practically all the large wood 
consuming plants in Evansville are being operated on 
steady time and the furniture factories especially are 
busy. 

Evansville building men have been invited to attend 
the coming series of builders’ meetings which will be 
held in Indianapolis during the next few weeks and 
many are expected to go, especially the contractors. 

The Evansville Planing Mill Co. has filed articles of 
incorporation, the capital stock of the concern being 
$250,000. The company intends to expand in busi- 
ness in many ways and will build about fifty dwelling 
houses during the coming year. The incorporators are 
Charles W. Johann, William Nussmeier, Rudolph Mann 
and Martin Stadelmeier. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec, 29.—The year is going out with a great scarcity 
of all kinds and grades of lumber, both hard- and soft- 
woods, and with prices very strong at the recent suc- 
cessive advances that have put them on the highest 
level ever reached. Yet the demand is of such urgent 
character and stocks of all kinds and at all mills and 
yards are so low that there is nothing to indicate that 
prices will decline for some months. The fact that in 
every section of the market buyers stand ready to 
contract for lumber far into the coming year shows 
that no one interested expects lower prices in the near 
future. Despite this scarcity of stocks and the em- 
bargoes that have been placed from time to time, the 
movement of lumber here has exceeded in volume that 
of a year ago. 

Manufacturers of furniture report their business 
good and sufficient orders on hand to keep their fac- 
tories busy through the winter and spring. They com- 
plain of the difficulty of getting lumber as fast as 
they need it, even where they have had orders in for 
three months and longer. Prices are no material con- 
sideration, as consumers are so urgent they are willing 
to pay what is asked for the finished product. 


There have been few complaints from lumbermen 
here of the embargo laid by the railroads because of 
the coal troubles. Practically all the cars that could 
be used were available, the chief trouble in the lumber 
trade being that there were not the stocks to move, 
even if the cars were available. Therefore, the move- 
ment of lumber was not disturbed to any great extent, 
so far as this section of country is concerned. 

Gen. S. B. Stanbery, Cincinnati manager of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Co., has been sworn in as trustee 
of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, to which life 
honor he was unanimously appointed by the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati. The duties of the new position 
are not such as to make it necessary for him to give 
up his other business interests. 


HOUGHTON, MICH. 


Dec. 29.—-The lumber industry in the copper coun- 
try is showing a tendency to effect the voluntary 
insurance of the lives of its men. The first lumber 
concern to adopt the new system is the Baraga Lum- 
ber Co., of Baraga. L. G. Hillyer, president of the 
concern, made the announcement yesterday that he 
has arranged with the Equitable Assurance Co., of 
New York, to insure all the employees of the company 
for $1,000 to $1,500, contingent on the duration of 
the service of the insured. Mr. Hillyer accords this 
free insurance to a man who has been in the employ 
of the company three months. The insurance of the 
Baraga Lumber Co. will be extended to about one 
hundred men, including mill and woods forces. It be- 
comes effective Jan. 1, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 29.—Colder weather with snow has caused a 
slump in demand for building lumber, but the move- 
ment as a whole has been good up to the present time, 
and country orders are reported better than usual for 
the fall season. In the South many of the hardwood 
mills are down this week on account of the holi- 
days. Demand for hardwoods is very keen, with many 
mills operating full capacity. Buyers report that it is 
very hard to find lumber in grades and thicknesses. 
— report that they can’t begin to fill the de 
mand. 

The Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, manufacturer 
of paints and varnishes, has a deal on to take over 
the plant of the Booker Box Co., which it plans to turn 
into a glass beveling and mirror plant. The Booker 
Box Co. has not announced its future plans. 

A large woodworking plant to manufacture doors, 
sash and general mill supplies is planning to locate 
in Louisville, with a possible selection of a New 
Albany site. Another woodworking concern is re- 
ported to be securing property for a plant south of the 
city at Dumesnil Station. 

J. Van Norman, attorney for the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, has been advised that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has accorded Louis- 
ville a separate hearing on its milling-in-transit re- 
quest. A hearing will be arranged at Memphis on 
Jan. 27 and at Louisville either on Jan. 31 or Feb. 
2. As a result of the closing of the district freight 
traffic committee offices shippers are left in bad shape 
in the matter of securing rates. The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association has several such cases in hand 
right now and can not do a thing with them. 

The Jenkins-Essex Co., Elizabethtown, Ky., has filed 
amended articles increasing its capital from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

A meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club was held 
on Dec. 23 with a good crowd in attendance. Reports 
were heard on the annual meeting of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Memphis. 
The evening was given over to general discussions of 
shortages of stock, and prices. 

The Embry Box Co. and Embry Lumber Co. recently 
purchased about 3,000,000 feet of lumber at Camp 


Knox. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dec. 29.—Further interchange of ideas on lumber 
activities, looking to the improvement of conditions 
affecting the local interests, is looked for by Cleveland 
lumbermen during the coming year. Among the early 
steps toward this end was the meeting of Louisville, 
Ky., interests with members of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers here during the latter half of De- 
cember. Messrs. Corey, Anderson, Graham and Chris- 
tion, of Louisville, were guests of the local board. 

Construction work thru the winter will be continued, 
according to statements of leading constructors to the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, and this in spite 
of severe weather. With the turn of the year it is ex- 
pected that there will be a diminution in buying on 
the part of retail interests, on the ground that much 
smaller construction may be held up by high priced 
materials and high cost of labor. 

At a surprise party at the home of George S. Gynn, 
the popular president of the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers and head of the Wilson Avenue Lumber Co., 
about fifty members of the local lumber organization 
were present. A silver service was presented by the 
members to Mr. and Mrs. Gynn as a testimonial of the 
esteem in which they are held by their lumber friends. 

H. H. Sherman, of the Cleveland Lumber Co., and 
S. P. Cramer, of the Glenville Lumber Co., have re- 
turned to Cleveland from their trips to the South. 

Max Myers, of the Nicola-Stone-Myers Co., is back 
from a trip to the South and West. While away he 


stayed for a month at Hattiesburg, Miss., where a 
branch of his firm is located. 

J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, is preparing a list of members of the 
Cleveland lumber industry who will make the southern 
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trip of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
after the Dayton meeting. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers has en- 
dorsed the majority report of the committee of fifteen 
on the city manager plan for Cleveland. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 30.—Buffalo building permits for the last week 
numbered 34, with total costs of $185,400. 

Cc. W. Bodge, of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co., is 
spending the holidays at his former home in Peabody, 
Mass. On his return he will take a trip to New Or- 
leans and look over the lumber situation in that terri- 
tory. The company report an excellent southern pine 
demand. 

Among the nominees for director of the Chamber of 
Commerce at the election of Jan. 14 is Clark W. Hurd, 
of the firm of Hurd Bros., and president of the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange. He will have the generous 
support of the lumbermen, who are a strong element 
in the chamber. Nine directors are to be elected for 
a term of three years. Charles N. Perrin is a member 
of the nominating committee. 

An unexpected change in the local lumber trade is 
the retirement of G. Elias from the lumber corporation 
of G. Elias & Bro. He has sold his interest in that 
concern to his brother, A. J. Elias, and the business 
will be carried on under the present name. G. Elias 
is one of the best known lumbermen of the city and 
has been a member of the lumber trade for forty-five 
years. The present business was established as a part- 
nership in 1881 and incorporated in 1914, with G. 
Elias as president, A. J. Elias as vice president and 
treasurer and J. A. Kreuzer as secretary. 

A number of the cities and towns in western New 
York are forming corporations for the erection of 
houses for workingmen. One of the latest examples 
is afforded by Olean, which has a company formed 
with $200,000 capital stock. 

The Betts Lumber Co. will handle fir extensively 
in future, particularly 4/4 and dimension. C. Walter 
Betts made some sizable purchases of fir, as well as 
spruce, while on his recent trip to the mills of Oregon 
and Washington. 

A special meeting of the city council will be held this 
week Friday to organize for the coming year. Com- 
missioner A. W. Kreinheder will continue in his former 
position as head of the department of public works, 
which is the most important of any of the city de- 
partments. The majority sentiment in the city, as 
well as in the council, wishes to see him retained in 
that position. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 29.—Every item on the local lumber market 
continues very strong and in big demand. Prices 
thruout the week ruled steady to slightly higher, but 
have not in a single instance shown a tendency to 
decline. The price advances have been particularly 
marked on the better hardwoods, which continue to 
be under heavy demand from furniture and imple- 
ment industries, and the like. Building lumbers are 
also under heavy pressure from contractors. Prices 
on these woods are slightly advanced and they are 
somewhat short in supply. 

Practically all logging camps in the northern dis- 
tricts are operating at full capacity. Labor is re- 
ported more plentiful than earlier in the season. 

There has been no cessation or let up in building in 
Milwaukee but every indication that permits issued 
during December will exceed the $3,000,000 mark. 
Despite the fact that homes have been built in greatly 
increased numbers, it is estimated that Milwaukee is 
still short from five thousand to six thousand housing 


units. The city has recently taken a step to alleviate 
this situation and appropriated $50,000 in its 1920 
budget, to finance the initial steps of the proposed 
municipal housing venture. 

John A. Shern, of Minneapolis, has assumed man- 
agement of the interests of the Clifford Lumber Co., 
at Amherst, Wis. Mr. Shern was recently discharged 
from army service with the American Expeditionary 
Forces and is a lumberman of considerable experience, 

The Oconto Lumber Co. is making the longest con- 
tinuous run in its history, having operated its sawmill 
at Oconto, Wis., without stop since April 1, 1917. The 
company will start day and night crews immediately 
after Jan. 1. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec. 27.—James R. Roper, of the Roper Cedar Co. 
has been named manager of the Crawford Cedar Co. 
in Menominee, as a successor to William Batch. 

The work of clearing away the dead heads from the 
banks of the Peshtigo River in the city of Peshtigo, 
will soon be commenced, the contract having been 
awarded to Drees & Quirt. There are two seasons’ 
recoveries strewn along the bank, representing more 
than 1,000,000 feet. The river last winter was unsafe 
for the work of hauling logs on the ice, because the 
weather was too mild to form ice of sufficient thick- 
ness. 

Excellent sleighing and zero weather makes woods 
work in the pineries better than for years. In some 
places the cuts will be larger than for many years. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Dec. 30.—C. W. Bliss, who has been assistant man- 
ager and secretary-treasurer of the Hall Lumber Co., 
under the late Herbert A. Hall, has been promoted to 
general manager and will continue as  seeretary. 
Other officers of the company are as follows: S. 8S 
Olds, president; B. F. Hall, jr., vice president; Don S. 
Olds, treasurer. With the officers on the board of 
directors is Mrs. Alice O. Hall, widow of the former 
president. Mr. Bliss has been with the company for 
three years, and during the time the late Mr. Hall 
was devoting his time to the local war work was in 
charge of the affairs of the office and plant. 

It is not so much the supply and price of lumber 
that seems to be troubling Lansing builders at present 
as it is the possibility of a shortage of nails due 
largely to the steel strike. Hardware dealers are 
having their orders curtailed and in some cases even 
canceled. Five hundred pounds of nails are about the 
limit a dealer can buy at a time. 

That lumber lasts and continues durable and de- 
pendable has again been demonstrated in the demolish- 
ing of the oldest factory building in Lansing. This 
structure was razed to accommodate an addition for 
the Standard Castings Co. For nearly seventy years 
the building has housed a foundry or some line of iron 
business. Despite the years and the wear and tear of 
such manufacturing the building was strong. Great 
beams, hand hewn, were uncovered and the wood 
shows no signs of decay. Saws are defied and dulled 
in the encounter with this old lumber. As far back as 
fifty years Cady & Glassbrook operated a foundry and 
machine shop in the factory, having purchased it from 
Metland & Tunnison, who operated a foundry there 
also. 

Another example of the permanency of timber is 
found in Temperance Hall, a quaint old building at 
Lyons, adjacent to the new school. The hall is the 
oldest frame structure erected in the village, having 
been built in 1836 by carpenters who were brought 
to the place for that purpose. It is still in a good 
state of preservation. 





|SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Inventory taking is in progress, and where repairs 
are urgently needed plants are closed down for a few 
days, but the period of suspended activity will in every 
case be made as brief as possible, as the order files are 
still crowded, and there is every reason to expect that 
1920 will be one of the busiest the millwork industry 
has ever experienced. Shortages and slow deliveries 
of needed materials of almost every kind are hamper- 
ing the manufacturers to some extent, altho the more 
far sighted ones having foreseen such contingencies 
are provided against them as far as possible. 


The year that has just closed has seen almost un- 
precedented demands made upon the woodworking 
industry, because of the revival of building operations, 
especially during the latter half of the year, and with 
adverse labor conditions, slow deliveries, curtailed 
transportation and other drawbacks the millwork 
manufacturer has not had an easy time of it. How- 
ever, consumers have paid willingly enough the ad- 
vanced prices, and profits have as a rule been satis- 
factory. Where the contrary is true it may largely be 
charged to wrong cost accounting, guesswork in 
estimating, etc. Conditions in this respect, however, 
are constantly improving, and efficient cost systems 
are in effect in most plants of any size. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are taking their annual inventories, which will show 
unusually small stocks on hand for this time of year. 
Unsolicited orders for spring delivery are coming in 
at a rate that indicates that plants will be kept busy 
at full winter capacity, provided they can get a con- 
tinuous supply of material. Much building planned 
for spring is already being taken care of by advance 
orders for the finish and the openings, on account of 
uncertainty as to supplies. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing mills 
are closed down in most cases for repairs and in- 
ventory. The report is that business has been 
unusually good the last month and the shutdown will 


be shorter than it sometimes is. The outlook is 
regarded as favorable for a continuation of good 
business. 

Manufacturers in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity are 
beginning to see their way thru their bookings, so far 
as they call for delivery this winter, but they are 
filled up with inquiries for material for next season 
that for volume exceed almost anything in the trade 
in former years. This has resulted in a rush of the 
factories upon the lumber market, in the hope of cov- 
ering requirements for months ahead, and they are 
willing to contract at present prices for at least three 
months. 

The Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and 
door trade have begun to take inventories, and there 
is every reason to believe that the stocktaking will 
disclose satisfactory profits. The urgency of require- 
ments for sash and doors has naturally resulted in a 
marking up of the quotations, the factories being far 
behind in the matter of taking care of the actual needs 
of the buyers. Everything is regarded as pointing to 
a further rise, and in view of this prospect quota- 
tions now made are for immediate shipment. If an 
intending buyer wants delivery delayed for a month 
or two a percentage is added to prevailing range of 
values, 

With the local building situation very active the 
San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants have 
plenty of business. Door factories in the Bay section 
are operating at a normal rate of production. Fin- 
ished door factories connected with the white and 
sugar pine mills are running full on a heavy eastern 
demand. Most of the sawmills are closed for the 
season, but their cutting up departments are busy cut- 
ting sash and door stock and pine box shook. The sup- 
ply of dry box lumber available for the independent 
box factories is getting short and prices are very firm. 
While there is a fair supply of cars the railroad 
embargo is temporarily limiting shipments by the 
Ogden route. 
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Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 





Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft.insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 


D. F. McCullough, 
en’! Manager, 
Columbus, Miss. 


Lumber Company 
a - 


Columbus 


COLUMBUS, 
MISSISSIPPI. 


C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 











PINE MILLS AT: 
Meridian, - Miss. 
Pachuta, - Miss. 
Shubuta, - Miss. 
Beatrice, - Miss. 
West King 
Junction, Miss. 
Lisman, - Ala. 


Long and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine, Red 
and Sap Gum, 


HARDWOOD Red and White 
MILLS AT: 
pee - Ee = Oak, and Poplar 


Addressall Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 























Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 









B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas, 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 
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Consumers— 


Please let us have your inquir- 
ies on Clear Green Sap and 


Red Gum Squares 


also on HARDWOODS and 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


\_ MERL LUMBER CO., “iA: 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,ser's 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


St., Thicage 
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Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


2x4!" 
and 6" 


Dimension 
together with 
Car Siding— 
our specialty 

Inquiries Solicited. 


W.B. Harbeson 


De Funiak Lumber Co. 


Springs, Fla. 
We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 











— 














In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
The Best grades. 

Cypress District Burton- Swartz 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Gopress (a of Florida 
Feet. Correspondence Solicited Perry, Fila. 














Cummer Cypress Company 








Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Mills: 
Cypress LUMBER 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For high grade dressed stock— 
‘“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 











CENTURY, FLORIDA 








The Climax Tally Book 





The “Climax” was designed by a practical hardwood 
inspector, whose long experience had shown him what 
is needed, both in arrangement of the pages and for 
convenience of handling. 

It is substantially bound in pebbled cloth with stiff 
covers and round corners. e hand-straps are of 
heavy leather, riveted on; the paper, printing and spe- 
cial ruling are high grade. 

The size of the book, closed, is 434x834 inches, and 
dt has 110 pages. 


Price, 1 copy, $1; 6 copies, $5.58; 12 copies, $10 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





News from America’s Lumber Centers 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec, 29.—Offers of desirable stock are being taken 
up readily by retailers, but generally the holidays have 
seen a considerable decrease in inquiry from retail 
sources. It is generally believed that January will see 
a renewal of buying. The industrial demand, how- 
ever, is as keen as ever and the big railroad inquiry 
continues. The new year will see as big a demand 
for new houses as the last year has seen. The demand 
for dwellings in the larger southwestern cities is ex- 
pected to be fully as great as last year, and expanding 
business is calling strongly for new industrial con- 
struction. Present indications are favorable for an- 
other big crop year. 

he annual convention of the yard managers and 
employees of the Long-Bell companies will be held this 
year in Oklahoma City, Feb. 18, 19 and 20, and it is 
expected at least three hundred employees and their 
wives will be present. The officials of the retail de- 
partment from the local offices will attend. A number 
of speakers have been obtained, and the wives also will 
have a place on the program. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dec. 29.—As the New Year approaches speculation 
naturally arises as to what 


large jobs then expected to go out for figures, the city 
building inspector thought the $6,200,000 mark was 
likely to be reached for the twelve months. 

P. M. Shaw, jr., a prominent Duluth lumberman, has 
returned from a trip in the East. He asserted that 
wholesale lumber dealers in the East are optimistic 
regarding business next year, an active building season 
being thought assured. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 27.—A voluntary increase of 50 cents a day in 
the wages of carpenters, effective March 1, 1920, is 
announced by the Master Builders’ Association to the 
carpenters of Seattle. This increase will raise the 
wages of carpenters to $8 a day. It is stated that the 
increase would have been granted last September had 
the carpenters not insisted on much larger wages, 
coupled with demands for increases in other lines. 
There is a report, not authenticated, that an effort 
will be made Jan. 1 to call another strike of union 
carpenters, who are said to be receiving encouragement, 
financial and otherwise, from outside sources. There 
seems to be no possibility of such a move having any 
effect on the Master Builders. At a meeting of a car- 
penters’ local a few evenings ago, with a nominal mem- 
bership of about fifteen hundred, there was an attend- 





turn 1920 will take. Lum- 
ber has never been so scarce 
nor prices so high, nor so 
mueh building in prospect. 
Yet there is a feeling even 
among lumber producers 
that something may occur 
over night to stem at least 
the tide to a point where 
from that time on there 
may be a downward price 
trend. So far as this mar- 
ket is concerned a few fig- 
ures bearing on building 
prospects are all that are 
needed to indicate the out- 
look. In Manhattan Bor- 
ough the gain in new per- 
mits over last year is over 
$55,000,000 ; in the Bronx, 
$15,000,000 ; Brooklyn, $64,- 
000,000; Queens, $36,000,- 
000 ; Richmond, $2,000.000. 
This is mentioned as a 
strong argument why those 
looking for an early turn in 
prices are apt to be disap- 
pointed. 

It is difficult to pick out L 











any line of lumber where 
the scarcity prevails more 
acutely than in another, 
altho it is probably most 


Grew, Chicago. 


The above illustration shows a very good type of yard buggy used by A. H. Me- 
Mr. McGrew had more or less trouble with yard buggies un- 
til he went to a small carriage builder and had him build two of special 


1 ds. designs, one of which is shown above. (Two stakes are provided which 
Se to pegs prevent the lumber from sliding over and touching the wheels. The plat- 
and yards and consumers form is all built at one side of the wheels and has two props, which ar- 

Shae - ses rangement makes it possible to steady the buggy when lumber is being put 
are willing to pay for what on it or taken off it. Altho it is not shown in the illustration, there is a 


they need but want to be 
assured so far as delivery 


hardwood roll just on top of the axle, 





is concerned. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 29.—Market conditions in the Calcasieu area 
at the beginning of the New Year are very good. 
Most mills have all the orders they can possibly han- 
dle with present transportation facilities, 

Yard stocks are holding up very well. Some stocks 
are short, but with an abundance of logs in easy 
reach it will not take long to replenish them. The 
local and interior demand fell off to some extent be- 
cause of the holidays. 

Lock, Moore & Co. have moved all their ox and 
mule teams to their logging headquarters at Abbie 
Joe, and are logging from that place now. The tie 
mill of the company is located at Gordon near Abbie 
Joe, and logs are being taken from the Houston River 
section of country. 

The Weber-King Lumber Co. is building a large 
number of new houses for employees at its big mill at 
Barham. The new tram road is now in operation. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 30.—From the present outlook, with produc- 
tion of woods products for the season likely to be 
curtailed fully 25 percent owing to labor shortage and 
other unfavorable conditions, high quotations for all 
classes of lumber are thought certain to prevail dur- 
ing 1920. A new price list to take the place of the 
one issued on Nov. 14 is expected to be out during 
the next few days. It is intimated that it will show 
advances ranging from $3 for No. 3 boards up to $20 
for special high grade lots. Quotations in low grade 
stuff, that had been held down during the last few 
months, will be given a boost in the new list, accord- 
ing to forecasts. 

A Duluth dealer who recently put out two hundred 
inquiries for Pacific coast and southern lumber found 
only fifteen operators who were in position to furnish 
him with anything, and he did not get a rise as re- 
gards any of the better grade stuff. 

With the lineup of the market as it is at present, 
contractors find themselves seriously handicapped in 
bidding upon the new construction jobs coming out, 
owing to the uncertainty as to where quotations upon 
lumber are likely to stand next spring and thru the 
building season. 

The cost of building operations in Duluth for the year 
up to Dec. 20 was $5,825,209 and, with some other 


ance of about eighty. The effect of too much striking 
is shown in the practical loss by the organization of 
any power to be reckoned within the immediate future. 

L. S. McIntyre, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has proposed a remedy for 
strikes. He suggests that the boards or commissions 
created for the purpose of adjusting wages, hours of 
labor and other working conditions for railroad em- 
ployees “shall be prohibited from a consideration or 
determination of the issues while the men are on 
strike.” In this way, he points out, employees will 
realize that the board can not function until they re- 
turn to work. 

The first lath mill in Puyallup, Wash., will be built 
at once as an addition to the Sundown Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Meeker Junction. It will have a capacity of 
30,000 lath in eight hours. 

Charles H. Chenoweth, who has been with William 
Buchanan, of Texarkana, is in Seattle, looking over fir 
territory. 

L. G. Delamater, president of Harry J. Strong 
(Ltd.), Edmonton, Alta., is in this city getting in 
touch with the fir situation. 

James Cummings, chief inspector of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
who has been with that organization for the last fifteen 
years, spent the Christmas holidays with his son in 
Seattle, it being his first trip to the north Pacific 
coast. Chief Inspector Tobin, of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, also spent the holidays in 
Seattle with his family, which makes its home here 
altho Mr. Tobin’s work keeps him in the Inland Empire 
most of the time. Mr. Tobin was also with the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association some years ago 
and he aided in showing his friend Mr. Cummings the 
sights of the Seattle country. 

Oscar O. Bye, Fargo, N. D.; W. K. Moore, Billings, 
Mont., and A. H. Thiele, Watertown, S. D., all sales 
representatives of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear 
Lake, Wash., arrived in Seattle a few days ago for 
their annual visit to the plant of the company at 
Clear Lake, Wash., and they expect to remain at the 
plant and in Seattle for a week or two conferring on 
plans for the coming year. 

I. J. Trahan, of Seattle, Pacific coast manager of the 
S. A. Woods Machine Co., well known manufacturer of 
woodworking machinery, returned this week from 4 
visit to the plant at Boston, Mass., where a confer- 
ence of the selling force of the company was held. 
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Mr. Trahan was accompanied by W. E. Martin, who 
travels out of the Seattle office. 

The Christy Lumber Co., a new wholesale lumber 
concern in Seattle, sent out to a number of mill con- 
cerns a Christmas remembrance in the shape of a little 
toy freight car. It was quite suggestive, coming at 
this time for, owing to embargoes and scarcity of cars, 
generally speaking, lumbermen haven’t any. 

L. E. Sadler, chief engineer of the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works, manufacturing the Grand Rapids vapor 
kiln at Grand Rapids, Mich., is spending several 
months with E. F. Tindolph, of the Western Vapor 
Kiln Co., Seattle, for the purpose of assisting in work- 
ing out plans for stocking the Seattle organization 
with dry kiln equipment and building material that 
will be required for the construction of a number of 
large contracts that have recently been closed. Until 
the consolidation of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works 
and the Western Vapor Kiln Construction Co., Oct. 1, 
a large proportion of this equipment had been assem- 
bled in the East and shipped directly to the plants 
that were being built, but hereafter, Mr. Tindolph 
states, all of the stock will be shipped out from the 
Seattle warehouse, 580 First Avenue South. Mr. 
Sadler has been with the Grand Rapids people for 
fourteen years and is considered one of the ablest dry 
kiln design engineers in the country. While on the 
Coast he intends to visit as many plants as possible 
in order to get in close touch with the various prob- 
lems of drying lumber in the West and also meet the 
lumbermen for whom he has been designing kilns in the 


past, 
KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Dec. 27.—Work on the construction of the new saw- 
mill plant of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. here is 
progressing rapidly, and Harold D. Mortenson, presi- 
dent of the company, states that it is expected the 
mill will be in operation by March 15. Only the saw- 
mill itself was destroyed by fire last September, the 
boiler house not being injured. The boiler house, how- 
ever, is being enlarged so that the tubing and other 
equipment will be in a stone fireproof building. The 
sawmill building is now entirely completed and the 
first carload of machinery has been shipped. The 
new plant will be the same size as the one burned; 
that is to say, it will be equipped with two bands 
and a resaw. However, the new plant will be elec- 
trically driven thruout and will of course contain im- 
provements on some features in the other mill. It 
will also be sprinklered thruout. The plant will be 
driven by a 1,000-kilowatt turbine made by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. The sawmill machinery 
is from the Diamond Iron Works, Minneapolis. Had 
it not been for the fire the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 
would have cut close to 60,000,000 feet of lumber this 
year, and it is expected the new plant will have 
equally as large a capacity and perhaps be able to cut 
a little more, owing to improvements. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 27.—Good news to the lumber fraternity here 
today was the removal of the embargo placed upon 
lumber shipments about two weeks ago by the Union 
Pacific and the Northern lines and it is hoped that 
henceforth the car situation will steadily improve. 
Some say that the total shortage runs into 12,000 
ears. 

Fred Buchtel, chairman of the Oregon public service 
commission, has sent to R. H. Aishton, regional di- 
rector of the Federal Railroad Administration at Chi- 
cago, and L. C. Gilman, of Seattle, district director of 
the Federal Railroad Administration, telegrams urging 
that they do everything within their power to relieve 
the situation. 

To make matters worse there is also a scarcity of 
bottoms for offshore business and during the last few 
days there has been a slight increase in charter rates. 
Several cargoes, it is understood, have been sold to be 
delivered as soon as vessels to carry them are ob- 
tained. 

Inquiries have been received from New York asking 
if it would not be possible to secure space on vessels 
for shipments via the Panama Canal route, but in- 
quiries here revealed that it was impossible to even 
get a rate quoted. At present the shortage of car- 
riers makes the water route rates on lumber higher 
to the Atlantic seaboard than the all rail rate, which 
is $26.50 to New York on green rough lumber. 

The snow which fell to a depth of about 15 inches 
thruout the Willamette Valley and the Columbia River 
district two weeks ago is now disappearing rapidly 
and as soon as the holidays are over many of the 
mills will resume operations. Logging camps and 
mills on the Tillamook branch of the Southern Pacific 
expect to resume operations in a week or ten days. 

Cc. R. Menefee, head of the O. R. Menefee Lumber 
Co., having recovered from a long spell of sickness is 
again able to be in his office. 

The Kalvelage Lumber Co., wholesale, will enlarge 
its operations after the first of the year, having in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $75,000. H. F. 
Kalvelage is the head of the company. 

The Pacific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash., 
has opened a Portland office on the fifth floor of the 
Lumbermen’s Building, with R. A. Stevenson, formerly 
of the Aberdeen office, as manager. This association 
represents the associated mills of the Grays Harbor 
district and handles rail shipments only. 

Mr. Atwood, of the Cartier Holland Lumber Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Portland during the 
week, 

G. W. Gates, head of the wholesale lumber firm of 
G. W. Gates & Co., is in New York on business. B, E. 
Niedermever, manager, states that the company has a 
great volume of business on the books, but on account 
of the car situation it is difficult to move anything 
beyond the Wyoming line. As for the foreign situ- 
ation, he states that Australia is the most active mar- 
ket. 

The Saari-Tully Lumber Co. has gotten out a hand- 
some calendar carrying a picture of a train load of logs 


such as are only to be found in the Pacific North- 


west. 
° EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 27.—E. L. Connor, of Connor & Bailey, Everett, 
who are among the largest marketers of shingles in 
the world, states that his firm will have a still larger 
output to handle the coming year, owing to their tak- 
ing over the stock of several additional mills. These 


_ will give them a total output of over 4,000,000 shingles 


daily. 

The new planing mill of the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Co., now in operation, is run by electricity entirely, as 
is the rest of the plant, and is one of the most modern 
and uptodate planing mills on the Pacific coast. The 
building is 148 feet by 248 feet in size the longest way, 
which includes a craneway 42 feet wide. The plant 
is equipped with three matchers, a molder and the 
usual ripsaws and resaws. The reason that the plan- 
ing mill is different from others is that lumber is 
handled to the machines by a traveling crane, which 
keeps them constantly supplied with lumber, and as 
the machines are equipped with automatic tables they 
are, in this manner, operated practically to their limit 
capacities. Lumber coming from the dry kilns is un- 
loaded from the kiln trucks under the roof and stacked 
in units of 1,500 feet, piled on 4- by 4-inch skids, 5 
feet long. The stock requiring ripping and trimming 
is sorted out and the lumber going to the machines is 
picked up by the crane and carried to a point behind 
the machine, where it is lowered on movable double 
chain skids. These are 60 feet long and hold three 
of the units. When one unit has been completely re- 
moved from the movable chains the man who is feed- 
ing the machine sets the chains in motion and draws 
the remaining units of lumber forward, bringing the 
foremost one in a position to place the lumber on the 
feeding table. This provides space at the back of 
the skids for another unit to be loaded on. The space 
on the movable skids, together with the space at the 
rear of the machine, permits the storage of about 
25,000 feet behind each machine ready for feeding 
into the planer and in this way the planers are kept 
in operation practically 100 percent of the time. From 
the machine the lumber goes out on to a long belt 
conveyor to the sorting table, where it passes the 
trimmers and graders and is sorted for length and 
grade and put up in racks to be later let down bun- 
died, put on trucks, and taken away. 


BEND, ORE. 


Dec. 27.—The Bend Co., which is owned largely by 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. interests, has donated 
to the city of Bend a strip of timbered land south of 
the Tumalo fish hatchery. The strip is about a mile 
long and a quarter of a mile wide and adds to the 
park along Tumalo Creek, making an unbroken stretch 
of land the entire length of the Tumalo Canyon, to be 
utilized by the city for a recreation park. 

The industrial Y. M. C, A. recently took over the con- 
trol of the Bend Amateur Athletic Club, which oc- 
cupies a magnificent club building in Bend, built two 
years ago by the progressive citizens of the community. 
It is being operated as a community center, so that 
for a nominal charge everyone can participate in the 
gymnasium, swimming baths and other facilities of the 
club, while the assembly room will be used for meet- 
ings, lectures, dances and other social occasions. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec, 29.—Local lumbermen never faced a new year 
that contained as much that is new to them as the one 
about to begin. It all seems to hinge on the ability 
to get the lumber to sell. None of them longer doubt 
that there will be demand beyond the possibility of 
supply. Actual placing of business has dropped off 
on account of the holidays. The demand is strong for 
every kind of lumber, but the better grades seem to 
be in most urgent call. There is almost no flooring 
to be had, either hardwood or softwood. Many of the 
hardwoods are practically out of the market. Many 
white pine items are not listed any more and hemlock 
is hardly to be had at all. There is an unhealthy 
scarcity of millwork, and building work would pro- 
ceed faster in this kind of weather if materials were 
to be had. The big industrials and larger consumers 
would all be better buyers if they could place their 
orders, and many are still trying to buy at mill 
points. Old orders are pretty well cleaned up and 
the lumber that is coming in comes just as it is cut 
at the mills. 

William H. Fritz & Co., who are known as white 
pine experts and wholesalers, will now take on all 
kinds of white pine—including west Coast, Idaho, 
southern and northern—and will also handle fir, cedar 
and redwood. The senior W. H. Fritz is treasurer of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. W. H. Fritz, jr., and H. H. Ingersoll, who have 
been added to the force, after a month or two at the 
southern mills will take to selling, Mr. Fritz, jr., 
covering Jersey and the Metropolitan territory and 
Mr. Ingersoll eastern Pennsylvania. 

A. J. Levy, owner of the wholesale lumber concern 
which bears his name and which does a thriving busi- 
ness, mainly in hardwoods, seems to want everybody 
to share his prosperity and has given an interest in the 
business to William T. Doyle, who has been chief 
salesman under Mr. Levy, and to John T. Green, 
who has been general office executive and will now be 
more on the outside. Both these young men have 
earned good reputations and it looks as if the concern 
would have an even better year in 1920 than it has 
had this. 

The planing mill and skewer factory of P. B. Crider 
& Son, at Bellefonte, Pa., was recently visited by fire, 
which caused a loss estimated at $20,000. Several 
thousand dollars’ worth of seasoned hardwoods under 
cover and a lot of lumber in the yard were saved by 
the firemen, 
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Taaliees of Quality 


Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 


Tip, Butt 


Piling of Any or Length 


with or 
without Bark 


You Will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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Manufacturers of 


\Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Lid. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 








C. H. Moore, Pres. F. G. Lock, Vice-Pres. 6. W. Law, Sec. aud Treas. 





Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 





Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 











RUSTON, LA LA, 


Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
CANDY, LA. 






Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











YELLOW PINE xc ican 
Mendevile. Lumber Co, Lard Stock 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. &G. Building) 








| CAESASEU YELLOW PINE 
We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Lid., “*STAS* 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
— square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, Se oe ol 
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To Get Your 
Truck Out 
of the Mud— 


To hold it ona slippery road; to make it 
100% Efficient; Save Time and Money— 


Write for Free Booklet. 
Challoner Co., Wisconsin 








Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., Chicago, I. 
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Short Dimension Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 


Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— Also Short 
Dimension, 
2 4 » Boards, Small 
x fy Timbers. 


Planing Mills At: 
Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 


Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay, 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. SHORT 
x Makes Them 7 
4°s Hogg-Harris xy 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Sells Them 4 S 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Plening Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 30.—The usual holiday lull pervades the retail 
lumber market in St. Louis. The yards are all busy 
taking inventory. Indications are that there will 
be a lively resumption of activity in the building 
trade after the first of the year. 

B. B. Kennedy, of the H. L. Wilson Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, was in St. Louis, his old home, for the 
holidays. sefore returning to Indianapolis he will 
visit the mills in the South. 

George B. Rookwood, representative of the Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Co., at Peoria, Ill., stopped in St. 
Louis for a few days on his way home after a visit to 
the mills. He reports that the outlook is for a big 
demand for cypress and other lumber in his territory 
during the next year. 

Contracts with the Building Industries Associations, 
with the carpenters, who receive 65 cents an hour and 
ask for $1, expire Jan. 1. Other workers, such as 
cement finishers, now receiving 75 cents, ask for $1; 
plaster hod carriers, receiving 65 to 70 cents, want 
87% cents; machinery movers, receiving 65 cents, 
want 92% cents; marble setter helpers, receiving 65 
cents, want 80 cents; tile setter helpers, now receiv- 
ing 65 cents, want 80 cents; roofers, receiving 75 
cents, want $1; sheet metal workers, receiving 75 
cents, want 85 cents on Jan. 1, with an increase to 
$1.124% on July 1, 1920; tuck pointers, receiving 85 
cents, want 1.12%. FF. G. Boyd, secretary of the 
association, said that in most cases the demands would 
be ignored, because wages already increased over a 
year ago had affected the building uperations. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 29.—Something practically unheard of in the 
southern pines industry has happened this holiday 
season—there has been practically no slowing up of 
business, and none is indicated for the New Year holi- 
day season. Even on Christmas Eve orders were sent 
the mills. If there has been any kind of let-up it has 
not seemed apparent in local offices, according to re- 
ports made after Christmas, 

That the demand is as strong as ever is indicated 
by the persistency of the offerings by buyers. Many 
are sending lists as to what they will pay for lumber 
instead of requesting quotations, which indicates the 
fact that demand is very heavy. Notwithstanding the 
fear of some of the dealers that the building program 
will be hindered if prices continue going up, there is 
no slackening in the matter of price advance, and the 
building activities are not showing any reduction. In 
fact, prices are developing additional strength, and the 
New Year is very apt to see higher figures demanded 
for lumber, due to the extraordinary demand and the 
eagerness of buyers to increase their stocks. 

A movement has been launched, with the local 
Chamber of Commerce taking prominent part in it, 
looking to the appointment of George T. Atkins, jr., 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


_ RAILROAD BILLS GET FURTHER STUDY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—The Senate and 
House conferees resumed work this morning on 
the Cummins and Esch railroad bills and there 
was evidence of less stress and tension owing to 
President Wilson’s formal proclamation announc- 
ing the return of the roads to private control 
March 1. When the conferees began their work 
the plan was to stick to it thruout the Christmas 
recess. The President’s proclamation, however, 
gave them more breathing space and their work 
is not so hurried, which promises to prove beneficial 
to the legislative fabric in the end. The conferees 
no longer feel compelled to make a scrious effort 
to conclude their work by Monday of next week, 
when Congress will reconvene. It is doubtful that 
more than a preliminary and informal statement 
will be made to both houses next Monday, since 
it is now definitely known that Congress has sixty 
days in which to take final action on railroad legis- 
lation. 

A largely attended conference of labor leaders 
held here today developed the fact that there is 
to be no general strike or threat of a strike by 
the Big Four brotherhoods or other railroad em- 
ployees’ organizations against the Cummins anti- 
strike provision or other railroad legislation now 
pending in conference. Instead, the railroad 
unions will center their energies on a fight to pre- 
vent the passage of the antistrike provision and 
other features which labor leaders do not approve. 
A special committee will wait upon the conferees 
and lay before them the views of labor. Samuel 
Gompers will be chairman of this committee. Mr. 
Gompers and his associates will present a labor 
plank for the bill as finally drafted in conference, 
which they believe to be at once workable and pos- 
sible of adoption. There has been a lot of talk 
about a nationwide strike. Conservative elements 
in the railroad organizations, however, appear to 
have come to the front with wise counsel. Pre- 
sumably they figure that a strike at this stage, or 
a threat to strike, would have the effect of strength- 
ening the supporters of the Cummins antistrike 
provision and probably insure its passage, which 
is exactly what labor does not want. Sentiment 
in the House at the time the Esch bill passed was 
strongly opposed to an antistrike provision. The 


labor leaders are banking largely upon this senti- 


on which there will soon be a vacancy. F. T. Whited, 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., as president of the 
local chamber, is taking active part in this movement, 
urging codperative action by the various individuals 
and interests thruout the southwestern States. Mr. 
Atkins is now assistant director of the division of pub- 
lic service at Washington. For a number of years he 
was traffic manager of the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce and as such he prepared and prosecuted the 
famous Shreveport rate case, which has become notable 
in commerce jurisprudence of the nation. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Dec. 29.—The Builders’ Exchange, composed of both 
general and sub-contractors of Little Rock, was or- 
ganized last Friday night at a meeting at the Little 
Rock Board of Commerce Building. Fifty-five con- 
tractors were present. J. H. Thalman was elected 
president; W. F. Ault, vice president; H. Himstedt, 
second vice president; and J. T. Hornibrook, treas- 
urer. The Builders’ Exchange is an organization inde- 
pendent of the General Contractors’ Association, it was 
announced. It is the intention of the exchange to have 
no dealings with the unions at all. Craftsmen and 
laborers will be paid according to their efficiency. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meet- 
ing at the Hotel Marion at noon and adopted a reso- 
lution unanimously endorsing the open shop (square 
deal) policy in the city of Little Rock. Most of the 
contractors reported Saturday that work was going 
on all their jobs, and that both union men and non- 
union men are at work. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec, 29.—Final organization of the new John Dower 
Lumber Co., which purchased the eighteen eastern 
Washington retail lumber yards of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., was completed at a meeting held 
in Tacoma Dec. 19. Mr. Dower was elected president 
and manager; Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., first vice president; W. C. 
Deering, second vice president; Herbert S. Griggs, 
secretary and treasurer, and A. L. Norton, assistant 
secretary. Yakima will be the new company’s head- 
quarters. 

Expansion of its two Tacoma plants to their utmost 
capacity, construction of a new dock and an increase 
of capitalization from $200,000 to $300,000 are in- 
cluded in the plans of the Pacific Box Co., one of 
the largest box shook plants in the Northwest, which 
were announced last week. The business of the firm 
has increased so greatly during the last few years that 
the present plants are inadequate to supply the demand 
for the company’s product. The company’s sales, ac- 
cording to an official statement made by Secretary 
C. A. Pratt, have increased from $95,000 in 1916 to 
$514,000 during the last year. The business is ex- 
pected to pass the $700,000 mark during 1920. The 
company used more than 14,000,000 feet of lumber 


(Continued on page 85) 





ment to help win their fight against this proposi- 
tion. It is certain that such a provision could be 
put thru the Senate should the conferees so re- 
port, but quite doubtful that it could carry in the 
House unless labor meanwhile should make a bad 
break and indulge in threats. 

The labor conference was in session for five 
hours today behind closed doors and the matter 
was threshed over very thoroly. It is but fair to 
labor to say that the conferees desire to hear their 
views, just as they desire to hear the views of the 
shipping organizations which are meeting in Chi- 
cago, and the views of all parties directly inter- 
ested, or even remotely interested, where they have 
anything constructive to suggest. Senator Cum- 
mins and Representative Esch and their associates 
are fully alive to the importance of the railroad 
legislation. They know it is a matter of vital con- 
cern to the entire country, as well as to the rail- 
roads themselves. Therefore, they will appreciate 
any light that can be thrown upon the problem 
which confronts them, and which they are anxious 
to solve wisely. Meanwhile, the President’s procla- 
mation definitely ended all talk of a further trial 
of Government management for a period of two 
years, as urged by organized labor, and apparently 
made it clear that Mr. Wilson is not at all in sym- 
pathy with the Plumb plan or any similar device 
for the management and control of the country’s 
transportation system. 

The labor conference today again urged a 2- 
year trial of Government control under peace time 
conditions, but nobody outside of the conference 
appears to have any idea that Congress will seri- 
ously consider that suggestion, which will be pre- 
sented to the conferees along with others. Some 
persons who have been insisting on the return of 
the roads to private control do not now appear to 
be quite so sure they want them back in private 
hands quite so soon as March 1. Some would have 
preferred April 1, and others July 1, which would 
allow more time for re-adjustment. Director Gen- 
eral Hines and his associates at the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for some time have been making prep- 
arations for the return of the roads. They would 
have had things in fairly good shape for return 
Jan. 1, but will be much better prepared sixty 
days later. 
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| Washington Notes 








COMPLAINTS ON PRICE GUARANTIES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—Letters were sent 
last week by the Federal Trade Commission to va- 
rious trade associations and individual concerns, 
saying that ‘‘the question of guaranty against de- 
cline in price has been the subject of so many com- 
plaints before the commission and opinion seems to 
be so diverse that it has been decided to go into the 
whole matter thoroly.’’ In order that all parties 
at interest may be fully represented the commission 
extends a blanket invitation to manufacturers in 
every line, as well as wholesalers and retailers, to 
declare their interest so the commission may know 
who should be represented. It is the purpose of 
the commission, as soon as a full list of parties at 
interest has been compiled and other necessary pre- 
liminaries observed, to hold a general hearing at 
Washington, at which parties at interest may be 
present in person, or may be represented by ac- 
credited agents or by counsel. 


FARM WEALTH ASSURES PROSPERITY. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—Continuation of 
the present almost unprecedented demand for all 
commodities and sustained industrial activity are 
forecasted by the annual review of business and 
crop conditions issued recently by the committee on 
statistics of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Ample ground for optimism is 
found in the unexampled strength of the agricul- 
tural situation. Regarding this factor the report 
says: 

On the whole the farming communities are prosper- 
ous because of the high prices of their products, and 
their liberal spending is the backbone and sustaining 
power of the present volume of business in much the 
greater part of the country. The farmer is buying 
liberally and intelligently. He is buying more auto- 
mobiles, more tractors, more poultry, more blooded 
cattle, more farm implements and machinery, more 
electric lighting plants for his house and farm build- 
ings. He is paying cash mostly, and also is paying 
off the comparatively few mortgages that remain, 





I will stand for pure Americanism and 
the square deal in 1920 in even greater 
measure and with greater vigor than 
ever before. 


SHOULD ESTABLISH FREE PORTS 

WaSsHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—The United 
States tariff commission in its annual report 
recommends the adoption of permissive legisla- 
tion for the establishment of foreign trade zones 
in American ports. This is the ‘‘free port’’ idea, 
which is being strongly advocated and quite as 
strongly opposed in Congress. 

The commission first recommended such legis- 
lation to the sixty-fifth Congress, following an 
investigation conducted at the request of the 
Senate committee on commerce. Since that time 
its report has been revised and also submitted to 
the House wavs and means committee. 

‘“‘The building up and maintenance of an 
American merchant marine,’’ says the commis- 
sion in its annual report, ‘‘justifv and demand 
the elimination of unnecesary hindrances and 
delays incident to the present system of bonded 
warehouses and drawback, and the adoption of 
the free trade zone is an alternative and supple- 
mentary device.’’ 

In its inquiry the commission had the codper- 
ation of the State Department, the Department 
of Commerce and the Shipping Board in securing 
data concerning foreign and domestie ports, and 
officers of the consular service submitted much 
v..luable information in the shape of reports and 
documents relative to the spread and administra- 
tion of the free port policy in Europe. 


LABOR TO START CO-OPERATIVE STORES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—The railroad 
brotherhoods, disappointed at the failure of the 
Government so far to reduce the cost of living, are 
working out plans in conjunction with the railroad 
employees’ department of the American Federation 
of Labor to undertake the fight on their own ac- 
count. They are figuring on chains of stores and 
banks, operated on the coéperative plan. The stores 
would follow in a general way the Rochdale sys- 
tem, in operation in England, which eliminates the 
middleman wherever possible. The railroad broth- 
erhoods are said to contemplate placing behind the 
codperative bank scheme their $50,000,000 reserve 
fund, which their leaders say is free for use as 
bank capital. In the event that a serious effort is 
made along these lines, other powerful labor organi- 
zations will be invited to codperate. 

A meeting has been called for Feb. 12 in Chicago, 
to be attended by representatives of the Big Four 
railroad brotherhoods, other labor organizations 
and farm organizations. One of the first proposi- 





tions of the labor leaders in this connection is to 
enlist the active codperation of farmers’ organiza- 
tions. 

The Rochdale system, which originated in Roch- 
dale, England, has had the approval of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for some years. It has 
three principal rules: The price of its shares is 
limited to a certain amount, usually $25 or $30 in 
United States currency, and the price can not flue- 
tuate; one member can hold only one share of 
stock; and when a member desires to sell his stock 
he must sell it back to the organization. No attempt 
is made under the Rochdale system to cut the gen- 
eral market price for essentials, but the earnings 
are paid back to the shareholders. The plan is said 
by its advocates to be the greatest known benefit 
to labor, because it does not primarily strive for 
wage increases, with consequent increases in prices, 
but increases the purchasing power of wages as 
they are. In England it has grown to such an ex- 
tent that the codperative societies not only own, 
for example, their tea and wheat plantations in 
Ceylon and Canada, but the means of transporta- 
tion to their central stores. 

The number of codperative stores in the United 
States at present is placed at 15,000, doing an an- 
nual business of a round billion dollars. The proj- 
ect contemplated by the railroad brotherhood lead- 
ers would attempt to unite such codéperative stores 
as now exist here, at least into several well defined 
districts, and to increase their number. If the codp- 
erative bank scheme goes through, banks will first 
be established in a few of the larger cities, such as 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland and Washington, 
and later the system will spread out to cover vir- 
tually every railroad center in the country. 





CYPRESS SHINGLES TAKE PINE RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—In a tentative 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
docket No. 10737—Monroe Shingle Co. vs. Di- 
rector General, St. Louis Southwest Railway Co. 
et al—Examiner G. H. Mattingly recommends 
that the carriers involved be required to establish 
the same rates on cypress shingles from Monroe, 
La., to nineteen Texas points as are contempor- 
aneously applied on southern pine lumber. He 
also recommends that reparation be awarded on 
certain past shipments on the basis of the differ- 
ence between the rates charged for transporting 
eypres shingles and southern pine lumber. This 
difference varies from % to 5 cents per 100 
pounds. 

While conceding that, generally speaking, 
cypress lumber and shingles should take the same 
rates as southern pine lumber, the defendants 
contended that if the southern pine rates are 
applied on cypress shingles from Monroe, La., 
to Texas points the natural result will be to com- 
pel similar reductions from the large cypress 
producing sections of southern Louisiana, the 
rates from which are made on the same basis as 
those from Monroe, and the producers in which 
are not now complaining. 





EXPORTS AND IMPORTS GAIN 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29.—The marks set by 
both exports and imports in November were the 
second highest in the history of American foreign 
trade, according to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The value of exports for the 
month was $741,000,000, compared with $632,000,- 
000 for October, and $522,000,000 for November, 
1918. For the eleven months ended with Novem- 
ber, the total value of exports was $7,242,000,000, 
against $5,583,000,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1918. 

Imports in November amounted to $429,000,000, 
against $402,000,000 in October, and $251,000,000 
in November of last year. For the eleven months 
of 1919 imports were $3,528,000,000, compared 
with $2,820,000,000 in the first eleven months of 
1918. 

The excess of exports in November amounted to 
$312,000,000 and for the eleven months to $3,714,- 
000,000, nearly $1,000,000,000 more than in the 
eleven months of 1918. 





OFFERS COTTON WAREHOUSE PLANS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 29.—The Department 
of Agriculture authorizes the following: 

‘¢Standard cotton warehouse designs have been 
prepared by the bureau of markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and persons adopting 
them are given codperative supervision in an effort 
to promote the construction of warehouses in ac- 
cordance with the most advanced ideas. This work 
should save insurance costs, says the bureau, and 
also aid in obtaining better warehouse service.’’ 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we dwn and 
carry large stock of 


Idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pinealso SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODs. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO; Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. = 
0s 












































Sem 0000 
GET OUR 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
347 Oliver Bldg., 
MICHIGAN 
i \ Doautifat 
Goirch ) 
& Son Co. , 
TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
LATH 
DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
~~ aat—<= 


Priceson BOX LUMBER 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Weidman 
‘\ 
Manufacturers of 
Bere) ~SHINGLES 
We Specialize in Mixed Cars 
a. Flooring, Sash, Doors, — Window 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 


Saginaw, 








We Want Orders for 


Michigan 
200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Common 
50 M feet 16-4 No. 3 Common 


250 M feet 5-4 No. | & 2 Com Maple 


50 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Rock Elm—I6 feet. 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








Bone 


Michigan Hard Maple pry 


Cc hip ) 4-4 to 16-4 No.1 Com.& Btr. Maple 
= - 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No.1C. & B. Basswood 
— Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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Sell Doors With Your 
Big House Bills 


Why not sell everything your customer will need? Here’s 


the secret of keeping the “Ready-cut House” fellows out of 
your community. 


“Woco” yin. Fir Doors 


sell on their merits. You can’t really appreciate their big 
Value until you have seen them. Write today for illustrated 
catalog showing styles, 


A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, 


Stepping, or Batiens may be included to complete car of door. Order 
today. Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


‘ew York an@ New Berane, Tepresentative, 
HARRY L. FULLE a os eS se remont safeg "Boston, Mase, 
vennsylvania and New Jersey ie sentat 
Ww. Cc. ASHENFELTE Meese Builders’ exchange; ‘Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD - ‘ ei 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
- Chicago. Representative, 
W.S. NURENBURG, « « « « «© « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III. 
M. W. LILLARD, « « « «© © « « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
©. H. WOOD .« « « e « « » + « 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Golo. 











e 
Experience 
TELLS THE TALE 

OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
order this stock you can trace 
because of trade mark. 


eeaSawe 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BYERETT, wasn. 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 
Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 


Gas” Fir Stepping aims, 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry - Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 
EVERETT, WASH. 


LONG FIR JOISTS 
ano BIG TIMBERS 22" 


f Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 
wAros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTS. 














4 Redwood ' 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 





Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY SP": cost 


ber of “4 of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet’ a “any ‘Dries 
from $6 $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to fs a thousand. in leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Herbert J. Reinhard, of the McMullen-Powell Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from a trip to Missouri 
points. 


Vincent D. Mahoney, sales representative in Ohio 
for four large Pacific coast mills, is spending Decem- 
ber in Florida and expects to return to his Cleveland 
headquarters at the Hotel Statler on Jan. 10. 


W. W. Dings, of St. Louis, Mo., sales manager of 
the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
this week, chatting with old friends for the first time 
since his return from Italy, where during the war he 
was stationed for the Red Cross. 


A. H. Ruth, sales representative in Chicago for the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., returned 
Monday after spending several days at Appleton and 
his old home town, Clintonville. H. C. Humphrey, 
vice president of the company, was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 


Frederic Spencer Palmer, manager of the domestic 
lumber department of the American Trading Co., of 
San Francisco, Calif., was in Chicago this week on 
his way home and reported a big demand for lumber 
in the East with hardly any dealer or industry get- 
ting the supply needed. 


Lumbermen who failed to call at the office of the 
Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. this week were surely out 
of luck, because those that did were presented by A. J. 
Barker, president of the company, with a fine, big slice 
of elk steak. Mr. Barker was recently in the West 
hunting and the elk he shot provided the steaks. 


President C. A. Goodman, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, has announced that the regular 
midyear meeting of the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation will be held Thursday, Jan. 22, in Chicago. 
Among the matters that will receive the attention 
of the board is the selection of the place for holding 
the twenty-third annual convention. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. announces the removal of 
its Des Moines office to more modern quarters at 213 
Ninth Street on Jan. 2. W. B. Roberts, manager of 
the Des Moines office, says that the new location will 
give him better facilities than ever for serving Iowa 
with asbestos and magnesia, electrical, automotive 
equipment and allied Johns-Manville products. 


John Spencer, of the Chicago sales force of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., and his wife and daughter are 
spending a month at Milton, Fla., while C. W. Law- 
rence, of the same company, is enjoying a brief vaca- 
tion at Waco, Tex. They will return north in time 
to attend the salesmen’s conference of the Long-Bell 
forces that will be held at Kansas City, Mo., on 
Jan. 10 


H. D. Jones, sales representative at Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., was in Chicago this 
week and while here said that Cleveland this next 
spring would undoubtedly do an enormous amount of 
building, the city expecting the biggest building season 
in its history. Clevelanders now think that the 
Garden City has outstripped Detroit and do not intend 
that there shall be any doubt about it next year. 


From Russell J. Matthias, a well known Chicago 
lumberman who is making an extended tour in the 
Far East, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a 
post card dated Nov. 9 at Rangoon, Burmah. In an 
early issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will appear 
a letter from Mr. Matthias, written from Rangoon, 
telling of some of the interesting things he has seen 
there in connection with lumber manufacturing, to- 
gether with illustrations showing how a big sawmill 
operation is conducted in that country. 


W. R. Godley, Chicago sales representative for the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., returned this week from 
a month spent in the South, visiting the mills of the 
company at Pickering and Craven, La., and Haslan, 
Tex., and his folks at Dallas, Tex. He reports that 
there are no stocks to amount to anything and that 
he is unable to see how the lumber supply can possibly 
meet the demand next spring. The chief trouble, he 
said, is logging the mills, and the most welcome sight 
to any millman these days is to see the log train 
pull in. 


L. M. Borgess, who is well known among local lum- 
bermen, having represented the Brown Land & Lum- 
ber Co. in Chicago territory for several months, is 
again with the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Borgess was previously with that com- 
pany for twelve years, and is well known to buyers 
and manufacturers of hardwoods thruout the country. 
In addition to sales work in the territory that he for- 
merly covered for the company, Mr. Borgess will give 
special attention to production, with which he is 
thoroly familiar. 


George J. Farnsworth, president of the Oconto Co., 
returned a few days ago from the mill at Oconto, Wis., 
where he went to make arrangements for putting the 
mill on a night run basis. The mill has been running 
steadily days since April, 1917, and after the first of 
the year a night run will be put on, giving employ- 
ment to sixty more men. There has been good logging 
weather in the North, Mr. Farnsworth reports, but a 
searcity of men to get the logs in. The contractors 
and jobbers have bought up all the logs in the North 
and mills have difficulty in getting a supply of logs 
additional to their own cut. 


Cc. R. Lockridge, of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago 
this week on his war to New York to open an office for 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Milis. While here he 
visited his brother, E. M. Lockridge, of the Mummert 


Lumber & Tie Co. C. R. Lockridge said that condi- 
tions with lumber manufacturers on the west Coast 
were very bad, especially from the viewpoint of car 
supply, as at most mills the supply was only about 15 
to 20 percent of normal. The mills have more orders 
than they know what to do with and unless more 
ears are available they will not care for much more 
new business. Mr. Lockridge left for New York 
Wednesday, where he expected to meet J. H. Bloedel, 
president of the company, who had been there two 
weeks, 


RETURNS FROM BUILDING CODE TOUR 


R. S. Whiting, of the architectural engineering de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, returned this week from a two months’ trip in 
the West, having visited more than thirty cities west 
of the Mississippi River in the interest of building 
code work. While away he not only conferred with 
architects, builders and city officials on building code 
work, but attended many association meetings, includ- 
ing the shingle congress at Seattle, Wash., and local 
meetings of lumbermen. No large city in the West 
escaped a visit from him and many smaller cities were 
included. 

Among the most interesting places, from the view- 
point of development, that Mr. Whiting visited were 
the California State land projects at Durham and Tur- 








R. S. WHITING, OF CHICAGO; 
National Architect Who Returns from Western Trip 


lock. At these places the State has bought thousands 
of acres of land, which it sells to settlers in tracts 
from 2 to 100 acres. The buildings are being erected 
by the State, but the purchaser can choose the plans 
from the office of the State architect. The owner buys 
the property on installment basis, having twenty years 
to pay. The smaller tracts, said Mr. Whiting, are for 
workers who want homes and small plots of ground to 
till, and the larger ones are for farming purposes. 





A LOUISIANA LUMBERMAN IN GERMANY 


Karl Hein, who for a number of years has been 
located at Oakdale, La., where he was employed by the 
Forest Lumber Co., recently sailed from the United 
States for a visit to Germany for the purpose of in- 
vestigating conditions in that country, especially as 
they may affect the lumber industry. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a letter from him written 
from Mecklenburg on Dec. 1 in which he says: 

“Conditions here seem to be as favorable as I ex- 
pected to find them. The greatest danger for the com- 
ing months is the ‘coal shortage.’ Several factories 
already have been forced to close. Food so far is not 
scarce and without doubt the distribution becomes 
better every day. Especially the Government does all 
in its power to suppress illege] trade. Regarding the 
lumber trade and conditions .n the lumber market I 
shall write you as soon as possible. Yesterday I re- 
ceived a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov, 15 
and was very glad indeed to have an opportunity to 
read it and get an idea regarding the conditions now 
prevailing in America.” 

Being a lumberman of considerable experience, Mr. 
Hein, no doubt, will have some interesting informa- 
tion to give to readers of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN 
as a result of his investigations in Germany. 





~ 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 


In the Dec, 20 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
in the news letter from Duluth, Minn., appeared a 
statement to the effect that, “An official of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co. asserted that he is authorized 
to book any contracts for lumber at present prices to 
be delivered during the winter or spring at any job 
that may be designated.”” The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
now is advised by the president of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co. that this statement is erroneous ; that 
the company is taking no business at present prices 
for future delivery: First, because it is uncertain as 
regards the production; second, because almost every 
month finds costs advancing; and third, because buy- 
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ers are actually offering more than present prices 
where delivery can be assured. In this connection 
this official of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. said: 

“We always have been treated along broad and fair 
lines by the Duluth retail lumbermen and there is no 
trade we would rather take care of, as we really con- 
sider them a part of our own community, being our 
nearest neighbors.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very glad to make this 
correction and set the company right in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding of its trade policy. 


ST. LOUIS PINER COMES TO CHICAGO 


Robert L. Learmont, who has been the St. Louis 
representative of the American Lumber Co., Merry- 
ville, La., for the last two years, has resigned, effective 
Jan. 1. Mr. Learmont leaves St. Louis, where he has 
made a host of friends, to go to Chicago as the repre- 
sentative of the Natalbany Lumber Co., of Hammond, 
La., succeeding W. E. Snider, who has been made gen- 
eral sales manager. Previous to his connection with 
the American Lumber Co., Mr. Learmont was for sev- 
eral years with the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New 
Orleans La., in Texas. He is a member of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis and became connected 
with Hoo-Hoo during his stay in this city. 





ASSOCIATION LEADER ILL AGAIN 


Members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and hundreds of other 
friends of George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis., and 
president of the association, will regret to Jearn that 
he is ill again. Mr. Harder is now a patient at a 
New York hospital, where he is taking medical treat- 
ment. It will be recalled that some months ago he 
underwent operations and for several weeks was in 
a serious condition at a hospital in Wausau, Wis. Mr. 
Harder is general manager of the Rib Lake Lumber 
Co., and is one of the most active and aggressive lum- 
bermen that the North has seen in many years. For 
the information of the many friends who desire to send 
him a word of good cheer: Letters addressed care of 
the Union Tanning Co., land department, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City, will reach him. 





PREPARE FOR QUESTIONNAIRE MEET 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, in a statement relative 
to the conference between lumbermen and Treasury 
Department officials, states that it is essential in 
preparation for the conference that each association 
be ready to present definite information relative to the 
following: 

First: A statement of taxpayers whose situ- 
ation the forest industries questionnaire does not 
cover fairly. 

Second: A statement of the best information 
from leading accountants as to the method of 
figuring inventories. 

The conference will be held at the Hotel Washington 
in Washington, D. C., beginning Jan. 12, and those who 
expect to attend are again urged to make their reser- 
vations early. 





NEW ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE FIRM 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 22.—Beginning with the New 
Year a new wholesale concern, enters the St. Louis 
field and will deal in southern pine only. It will be 
a copartnership, styled Reichert & Burmeister. Offices 
will be at Suite 494, Arcade Building. 

Louis D. Reichert, the senior member of the firm, is 
well known, not only here to the trade, but to the 
mills of the South and buyers thruout the country. 





LOUIS D. REICHERT, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Of Reichert & Burmeister. 


His whole business experience for the period of fifteen 
years since he left school has been in the lumber 
industry. For the last two years he has been sales 
manager for Hogg-Harris, extensive wholesale oper- 
ators. Previously, for three years he was with the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. as salesman on the road 
and in the general offices in St. Louis. He is very 
popular in the trade, and his friends wish him suc- 
cess in his new field. 

Louis Burmeister, the junior member, is new to the 





LOUIS BURMEISTER, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Of Reichert & Burmeister 


lumber trade, -but is well known in financial circles. 
For twelve years he was with the St. Louis Union 
Bank, which recently became a part of the First 
National Bank, and for the last seven years he has 
been with Smith-Moore & Co., investment bankers. 

The new firm already has made some important 
connections with mills in Arkansas and other southern 
pine producing States. 





I will endeavor so to plan and con- 
duct my business as to allow sufficient 
time for recreation and outdoor exer- 
cise, remembering that my health, which 
means my maximum physical and 
mental efficiency, is my most valuable 
asset. 





TO DISCUSS RAISING OF DUES 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago will hold 
an important meeting next Monday, at which the ques- 
tion of raising the dues will be discussed. Luncheon 
will be served and it is hoped that a large attendance 
will be present. The board of directors has had under 
consideration several weeks the question of recom- 
mending an increase in the dues, in order to meet the 
rising cost of carrying on association work, and the 
following amendment to the bylaws has been pro- 
posed : 

ARTICLE VI 

Sec. 1. The annual dues for resident members 
and nonresident members maintaining an office in 
Cook County, Illinois, shall be $75, payable semi- 
annually in advance. 

See. 2. The annual dues for associate members 
shall be $50, payable semiannually in advance. 

See. 3. The annual dues for nonresident_mem- 
bers other than such as are specified in See. 1 
shall be $25, payable semiannually in advance. 

A. C. Quixley, councillor of the association to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, will make 
a report on the recent meeting of the chamber. 


REVIEWS CHICAGO’S 1919 LUMBER TRADE 


Herman H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co., of Chicago, in reviewing the 
year’s lumber trade conditions in the Chicago Daily 
News, said: 

A Sluggish Trade Throut the War 

Chicago still continues to maintain its position 
as the world’s greatest lumber distributing market. 
The last year represents probably the most varied 
state, as applies to conditions, in the history of the 
business. After the signing of the armistice, there 
was a hesitancy in practically every line of trade, 
and particularly so as applies to the lumber busi- 
ness. During the war building was held to a mini- 
mum, and consisted only of essential construction. 
Tho the ending of the war lifted the Government 
ban upon building, there was considerable uncer- 
tainty and but a sluggish demand. January and 
February found the local market conditions dull, 
with lumbermen anxiously and watchfully waiting 
for improvement. March brought considerable im- 
provement, and the inquiries for stocks sent to 
manufacturing points from Chicago and various 
other markets began to forecast the situation, that 
people were anxious to go ahead with reconstruc- 
tion. 

Realizing the Need for More Homes 

The return of our soldier boys, added to the re- 
quirements of those who were here, soon made plain 
that there was a great shortage of homes and apart- 
ments in this, as well as practically every other 
ccmmunity in the country. It may be assumed that 
the war conditions also added to the wish and will 
of the people to own their homes, and propaganda 
of this kind was taken up by the Government, States 
and cities, etc., with the endeavor to interest 
people in building. The month of May witnessed 
a keen demand for lumber, and this has been 
steadily increasing ever since. During the war, the 
Government’s requirements for lumber were so 
essential that they exercised control over the dis- 
tribution of the product and the prices. These 


conditions on the part of the Government were dis- 
continued, and prices began to advance. Chicago 
was beginning, under the most auspicious condi- 
tions probably that have ever been known in this 
district, building construction work as applies to 
homes, apartments, hotels, office buildings, manu- 
facturing plants, ets., in a very large way. 


Building Trades Strike Halts Construction 


The building strike resulted in practically a com- 
plete tie up of all this construction work during a 
period of time when weather and other conditions 
were the most favorable. While to a limited extent 
this proved a benefit to surrounding cities, to which 
points some of the men went to work, it caused 
almost irreparable damage and injury to the city of 
Chicago in general, the loss falling upon all, and 
particularly, in our opinion, on the employees, union 
and other workmen. There can be no doubt but 
that on account of the strike the construction work 
on a great many buildings which would have been 
started, has been postponed until some future date, 
and in some cases indefinitely, owing to manufactur- 
ing plants deciding against locating here, on ac- 
count of labor conditions. 


A New Start—Then the Stock Shortage 


It may be stated, however, that at the present 
time building construction is going along to such 
an extent that practically all those engaged in that 
line of industry, employers and employees, have 
all the work they can do. The manufacturer of 
lumber suffers from the same conditions as those 
which are confronting every other industry, as 
applies to shortage of labor which exists in the 
woods and the sawmills, and the general high cost 
of wages, supplies, etc. There is at the present 
time great difficulty in obtaining new stocks, but 
fortunately Chicago has an accumulation and for 
considerable time to come will probably be able to 
supply the demand. 

Lumber Prices Will Not Hamper Bullding 


Lumber prices have advanced in line with other 
commodities, and for the reasons stated, but based 
upon investigation it does not appear that lumber 
has advanced in a greater degree, or in as great a 
degree proportionately, as many other articles. In 
prewar times, lumber sold much cheaper than other 
commodities, in fact the prices were abnormally 
low, and below the actual worth when we figure 
timber as an asset, and the cost of production, man- 
ufacture, distribution, etc. All lumbermen, in our 
opinion, who have the interest of their own busi- 
ness at heart, will share with the public in the wish 
for a more stabilized market, and that conditions 
may soon be brought about whereby the supply may 
be in sufficient quantity to cover the demand. 

Must Dismiss Ali Hopes of Price Decline 

Prospects for a big building year in 1920 are 
exceptionally good and it is only reasonable to ex- 
pect that some settlement will be arrived at by the 
administration whereby the railroads may endeavor 
to cover their necessities as to the replenishment of 
ears and construction work in general. The indica- 
tions are for a firm and possibly a still stronger 
market as to prices. It is difficult to locate any 
reason which would prompt an opinion that there 
would be any material decline as applies to lumber 
or any other commodity entering into ordinary con- 
struction work. When the public in general ac- 
cepts this idea and dismisses the thought that be- 
fore long it may be able to build as cheaply as in 
prewar days, building will undoubtedly continue. 
Workers’ Desire for Home Should Be Encouraged 

It is far easier for a man to have built a home for 
himself and his family, when he is earning more 
money than he ever did before, and that is true of 
the wage earner of today. When a worker received 
low wages he seldom thought of anything else but 
to pay the monthly rent, but now with his indi- 
vidual prosperity he considers a home a necessity, 
and this thought should be emphasized and every 
effort made toward lending aid and encouragement, 
as the class of good citizens will be increased to 
just as great an extent as their desires may be grati- 
fied. A great many cities have formed Housing 
Associations to aid and assist in this idea, and to 
supply the demand. Chicago still has a vast field to 
cover in this line, but is particularly fortunate in 





HERMAN H. HETTLER, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Reviews 1919 Lumber Trade 


having a Housing Association, organized and di- 
rected by B. J. Rosenthal, who is a pioneer as to the 
thought in this line of construction, using as a basis 
the philanthropic idea, to build homes, not for profit, 
for people who could not secure them thru the ordi- 
nary ways and methods, such homes to be sold only 
to those who are poorly housed. 

The lumber business is prosperous and the pros- 
pects for the future are very bright, and the public 
in general is to be congratulated on the fact that 
large stocks are still available in storage in the 
various yards in the city. 
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Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 
to $270.00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 


the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 
from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


AAAAARAAAR 


Silo 


S ecu rity Fixtures 


make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door. 
Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 
LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So.LaSalle St, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 





' 

| 

Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow | 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of H 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. | 
Write for particulars about this and Dow | 
Gravity Conveyors. 





DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


Louis- 
VILLE 


SEATTLE o 


* a on 
If you handle Pacific 


Coast Lumber and Shingles 


THE LUMBERMEN’S 
FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
will keep you up to the 
minute on Coast rates to all \ 
points in your territory. 





Used and recommended by distributors 
all over the United States and Canada. 


Rates to | State $3.50 per year. 
2 States 6.00 “ “ 
3 “ 8.00 “ee “ 
4 * too ** 


YOU NEED THIS SERVICE RIGHT NOW. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 


White Building, Seattle, Washington Py 














Ship and 


Construction TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








GEORGE W. SACKRIDER died suddenly at his 
home in Owosso, Mich., on Dec. 19, aged 77. He had 
been a prominent figure in the lumber industry of 
Michigan for a number of years. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, for many years one of the 
prominent lumbermen of northern’ Michigan, 
dropped dead recently at his home in Alberta, 
Canada. He was 65 years old and was engaged 
years ago in extensive logging operations with 
George R. Mashek, of Escanaba, going later to 
Sault Ste. Marie, thence to Minnesota and then to 
Alberta, 








S. A. CRIHFIELD, of the firm of S. A. Crihfield 
& Sons, Geneseo, Kansas, died at his home in that 
city on Dec. 13, after a protracted illness of nine 
months. He had been in the lumber business in 
Geneseo for 28 years. 





CYRUS B. CLARK, a pioneer of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., at one time proprietor of a factory which 
manufactured wooden pumps, and later engaged in 
the sash, door and millwork business, is dead at the 
age of 83. Surviving him are one son and one 
daughter. Mr. Clark went to Michigan in 1846 and 
settled in Grand Rapids when it was little more 
than a trading post. 


WILLIAM HENRY LEHNARD, a veteran con- 
tractor of Evansville, Ind., died at his home in 
that place on Dec. 27, aged 78, after an illness of 
about a year. A son and three daughters survive. 








EDWARD B. ECKHARD, a veteran lumberman, 
died suddenly of apoplexy on his farm near Carbon- 
dale, Ill., on Dec. 24. Mr. Eckhard had long been a 
commission salesman and was well known to the 
trade. He was also a successful farmer, owning and 
operating a 300-acre farm. He was born in Sand 
Lake, N. Y., in 1859. At one time he was in the re- 
tail lumber business in Nebraska, and was later 
a salesman for the Monarch Lumber Co., which 
was absorbed by the Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 
The funeral, held at Carbondale on Saturday, Dec. 
27, was attended by many lumbermen and members 
of Hoo-Hoo. 


EMMETT E. FORGEUS, sales manager for the 
Meridian Lumber Co., Meridian, La., dropped dead 
from heart trouble on Dec. 26. Mr. Forgeus had a 
long and varied career in the lumber business. He 
started out sometime in the 80’s with the Leidigh & 
Havens Lumber Co., and was under Mr. Havens 
at Minneapolis, Kansas. Later he was connected 
with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, 


then with the Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and afterwards with the Camp-Hinton Lumber Co., 
ot Lumberton, Miss. From that concern he went 
with the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of Kentwood, 
Miss., and then with the Kirby Lumber Co., of 
Houston. For the last two years he had been sales 
manager for the Meridian Lumber Co. 

Mr. Forgeus had bought and sold lumber practi- 
cally all over the United States. He had closed as 
large a deal in southern pine as anyone in the 
business and he was a keen lumberman, knew 
his business and was always on the job, being 
a hard and consistent worker. His many friends 
deeply regret his death, which came so unexpected- 
ly, altho those who were close to him knew that 
he was a sufferer from heart trouble. He leaves 
one brother, living in California, another at Law- 
ton, Okla., and a sister in Minneapolis, Kansas. 


JOHN A. McCRORY, manager of the shingle de- 
partment of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
died at his home in that city on Dec. 25, after an 
illness of a week. He was 37 years old and was 
born in Seattle. A widow and two children survive. 
Mr. McCrory was a recognized expert on red cedar 
products. He was connected for fourteen years with 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., and 
rose to be traffic manager of that concern. Early 
in 1919 he went to the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., 
and in June was secured by the Pioneer Lumber 
Co. for its newly created shingle department. 


A. ELLIS PROUDFIT, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, of Madison, Wis., and prominently 
identified with the lumber industry in Wisconsin, 
died suddenly, Monday night, Dec. 22, at his home 
in Madison, aged 62. He was at one time in the 
lumber business at Medford with J. B. Ramsey, now 
president of the Ramsey Lumber Co. He later be- 
came secretary of the Young & Stephenson Co. A 
widow and two daughters survive. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


DuANE, Ky., Dec. 30.—The Darbs’ Fork Coal Co., a 
new corporation, has closed deals on several thousand 
acres of coal and timber lands on which development 
will begin at once. 





HICKSVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 29.—A block of timber cn 
the James Hamilton farm west of here on the St. Joe 
River has been sold to Hoffman Bros., of Fort Wayne, 
who are cutting it and shipping to Fort Wayne. This 
woods has been known for over half a century as 
Hamilton’s grove and comprises 1,800 choice trees of 
oak, maple, elm, ash, walnut and hickory. 





TELLS NEED OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 29.—Commenting on the 
editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dee. 27, 
headed ‘‘ Millwork Manufacturers Need a National 
Association,’’ J. P. Larson, secretary of the St. 
Louis Millmen’s Association, which embraces sev- 
enteen concerns—all of the larger planing mills in 
St. Louis—said today that there is and for many 
years has been a great need for a national asso- 
ciation. Mr. Larson made the statement that pcr- 
haps no other manufacturing industry in the 
United States is conducted in such loose and slip- 
shod fashion as is the millwork business, and also 
pointed out the need for greater effort by local 
organizations for standardizing and stabilizing the 
millwork business. His statement to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S representative follows: 

At a meeting held in Chicago, April 22 and 23, 
1919, for the purpose of considering a national asso- 
ciation of those engaged in the manufacture of mill- 
work a resolution was adopted that it was the sense 
of the meeting that a national association should be 
formed and that the chairman be empowered to ap- 
point a committee with that object in view. It is my 
understanding that this committee was appointed but 
has not up to the present time made any report. 

That there is now and for many years has been a 
great need not only for a national association in the 
millwork industry but also for greater effort on the 
part of local organizations for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing and stabilizing, so far as may be, the mill- 
work business, is apparent on every hand. 

There is perhaps no other important manufacturing 
industry in the United States conducted in such a 
loose and slipshod fashion as is the mill business. The 
reason for this is that those engaged in the industry 
are as a rule conducting their business without knowl- 
edge or method. I am speaking with particular refer- 
ence to special millwork or contracts for millwork 
based on plans and specifications, and have not in 
mind stock goods. 

There are several steps necessary to remedy the 
situation. One of the mistakes that has always been 
made when an attempt heretofore has been made to 
improve matters was that those engaged in the indus- 
try have always attempted to remedy the evils by be- 
ginning at the top. Success in eliminating the evils 
surrounding the mill business and putting it on a 
sound business basis is possible only by beginning at 
the bottom. In my opinion there are several well 
defined steps which must be taken, one at a time, to 
insure a sound foundation upon which to build. These 
I would briefly outline as follows: 


1. In the first place, I am thoroly convinced that it 
is necessary, in contemplating either a national or 
local association of millwork manufacturers, that 
they be separated into certain distinct classes. There 
should be at least two great divisions. In one division 
belongs the manufacturer of stock goods such as sash, 
doors, blinds and other staple articles manufactured 
wholly according to the ideas of the manufacturer 


himself and sold to the trade. In the second division 
belongs the manufacturer of special millwork ; that is, 
millwork conforming to architects’ plans and speci- 
fications and which can not be manufactured ahead 
but must depend upon orders and contracts secured 
beforehand. While the two classes must necessarily 
have some things in common, they must be treated en- 
tirely separately so far as the methods of manufac- 
ture and sale of the output are concerned. 


2. Quantity survey of the materials required for 
any contract should be undertaken as a general propo- 
sition. It is the great difference in quantities between 
competitors on millwork contracts that causes most 
trouble. Listing bureaus should be established in every 
community where there are two or more competitors 
so that they may be assured that they are figuring on 
the same list of quantities. It is ridiculous to believe 
that any real success can be made so long as each com- 
petitor is figuring on an entirely different basis even 
as to quantities. 

8. After we have determined the exact quantities 
required on any contracts—and these quantities should 
in all cases be guaranteed by the bureau—it is neces- 
sary to apply a cost which has been worked out and 
which applies to the locality where the goods are manu- 
factured. These costs should, of course, be as nearly 
correct as it is possible to make them and should be 
neither more nor less than is required to manufacture 
the goods, covering material, labor and overhead. To 
the costs thus established should be added a legitimate 
profit. 

4. Both the listing bureaus having charge of the 
quantity surveys and the costs figured must neces- 
sarily be handled by local organizations. A national 
association could not successfully undertake either be- 
cause of the great differences existing in different 
cities and different localities. However, after these 
regional associations have been established and brought 
to a reasonable state of perfection it is evident that a 
national association would be not only desirable but 
absolutely necessary, as there are many questions and 
problems which need the discussion of all engaged in 
the industry, solution of which can be brought about 
only by study and knowledge of conditions generally. 


een oOo 


THE first mention of the airplane for aerial for- 
est fire patrol, so far as is known, was made in 
1909, at a meeting of forest supervisors held in El 
Paso, Texas. But the first actual use of aircraft 
for this purpose was apparently made in Wisconsin 
in 1915. At that time L. A. Vilas, who owned a 
Curtiss 4:passenger flying boat, equipped with a 
Curtiss 8-cylinder U type 100 horsepower motor, 
made daily flights from Big Trout Lake over some 
of Wisconsin’s State forests. At an altitude of 
1,000 feet he was able to view about forty miles 
in every direction. He would fly from his post, 
locate the fires and then return to his original base 
and report ot the State forestry officials. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


FLORIDA. Miami—The Martin & Cureton Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded by the Cureton Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Peru—C. Zimmerman & Co., lumber 
and coal dealers, have sold out to the Peru Lum- 
ber Co., the sale going into effect on Jan. 10. 
Zimmerman & Co. have been in business for fifty 
years. 

IOWA. Davenport—The name of the Funck 
— Co. has been changed to Goodfellow Lum- 

er Co. 

Davenport—The City Lumber & Fuel Co. will 
move to a new building on Ripley Street in <—s 
DeSoto—The Sloan Lumber Co. succeeds J. 

Trulin & Co. in the lumber business. 

Harcourt—L. R. Engquist is succeeded by Eng- 
quist & Nelson. 

Lamoni—The France Lumber Co. has gone out of 
business, the stock and yard having been purchased 
last January by the Hopkins Lumber Co. 

Wapello—The Wapello Lumber Co. has been sold 
to the Isett Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Lucas—The Richolson-Scott Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by S. P. Richolson & Son 

Summerfield—J. T. Briggs has sold his interest in 
the J. T. Briggs Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Henry Koehler 
Lumber Co., retailer, has purchased the planer of 
the Anderson Lumber Co. and surrounding land at 
Fifteenth and Oak Streets and will consolidate its 
two local yards at that point on Jan. 1. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Waldo Bros., 
building material dealers, and the Harold L. Bond 
Co., dealer in contractors’ equipment, have. con- 
solidated under the name of Waldo Bros. & Bond 
Co., 181 Congress Street, Boston, and will handle 
both building materials and building equipment of 
all kinds. 

MICHIGAN. Jonesville—F. E. Howland has dis- 
posed of his interest in the Jonesville Lumber Co. to 
other members of the firm. 

MINNESOTA. Lamberton—William Koenig has 
taken over the interest of his father, John Koenig, 
in the Koenig & Lampert Lumber Co 

MISSOURI. Carrollton—J. T. Edmonds is suc- 
ceeded by the Edmonds-Dyer Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The yard of the Laclede Lumber Co., 
2701 Market Street, has been purchased by the 
Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The American Crayon 
Co. has moved its eastern office from Waltham, 
Mass., to the Bush Terminal Sales Building, on 42nd 
Street, Brooklyn. 

OREGON. Gold Beach—Fred Fish has sold his 
interest in the lumber firm of Fish & Miller to 
Henry George. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sayre—The Corneby Baldwin 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by Corneby & Saylor. 

Titusville—The Daniel F. Reuting Estate has 
been sold to D. E. Olson. 

TEXAS. Texarkana—The Trigg-Hill Lumber Co., 
a millwork concern operating in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Oklahoma, has reorganized under 
the corporation laws of Texas under the name of 
Alto Mill & Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. La Center—The Dayton Lum- 
ber Mill has been sold to a company composed of 
Cc. A. Button and A. A. Harrison, of La Center, and 
N. R. Roshford, of Portland. The sale includes 
valuable timber holdings. 

Montesano—The Sunset Shingle Co. has sold its 
mill on the Chehalis River to the Shaffer Bros. Log- 
ging Co 

WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—The Higbie Lumber 
Co. has purchased the shook factory of the Vallee 
Manufacturing Co. 

Rhinelander—The C. P. Crosby Lumber Co. has 
purchased the sawmill of the Kimball-Clark Co., at 
Kimball. Wis., and will dismantle and remove it to 
Gagen, Wis. 

Washburn—The K. & L. Co. has purchased the 
planing mill of the Lake Shore Lumber Co., and 
will operate it as a branch box and shook factory. 

Withee—Theodore Albert succeeds the Withee 
Lumber & Fuel Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


1OWA. Davenport—Funck Lumber Co., amended 
articles changing name to Goodfellow Lumber Co. 


Des Moines—Lockard Lumber Co., increasing 
eapital to $200,000. 

Fort Dodge—Lanyon Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Pompeii—G. lL. Jessup, incor- 
perated. 


MONTANA. Butte—Montana Lumber & Box Co., 
incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Massena—Hawes Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $30.000. 

New York—Manhattan Millwork & Cabinet Co., 
incorporated: capital. $12.000; woodworking, lumber, 
millwork, cabinetwork, etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Dover—Wimsett Timber & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

Nashville—Gulley Furniture Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $25,000. 

Roanoke Rapids—Joyner-Jones Furniture Co., 
ecrporated; capital, $25,000 

Vanceboro—Vanceboro Lumber Co., incorporated: 
eapital, $25,000; to deal in timber and operate saw- 
mills and lumber plant. 

OHIO. Ravenna—Horning Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $125,000 to $500,000. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville Frampton-Foster 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 


TEXAS. Nacogdoches—Bonita Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 
WASHINGTON. Chehalis—F. L. Marvin Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 
Seattle—Herron Lumber’ Co., 
wholesale lumber and mill yard. 
Spokane—Appieway Lumber Co., incorporated. 
Tono—Tono Lumber Co., incorporated; to take 
over plant of H. A. Baldwin Lumber Co. at Tono. 


in- 


in- 


incorporated; 


Walville—Walville Lumber Co., reducing capital 
to $500,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—Little Gem Coal & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Elkins—Randolph Planing Mill Co., incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Gilman—The Aurora Land & Tim- 

ber Co., incorporated: capital, $45,000. 

Parrish—Hurlbutt-Tillman Lumber Co., increas- 
ing captal from $75,000 to $200,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Glenwood—A shingle and shake 
mill will be built on the railroad right of way at this 
place by M. H. Chase and J. P. Sinnott. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The Board of Public 
Works has started condemnation proceedings to 
close the lower end of East Fourteenth Street on 
the river front for the New Albany Veneering Co. 
which owns all the land surrounding the site and 
which plans to erect additional buildings as soon as 
it gets control of the property. 

Evansville—Plans have been drawn for the re- 
tuilding of the Rechtin planing mill which was de- 
stroyed by fire several months ago. The new build- 
ing will be of brick and frame construction. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Co.’s office will be moved to the Mengel Box 
Co.’s plant about Feb. 1 and consolidated in one 
building. An addition will be erected and probably 
a new office building will be erected later. The com- 
pany has started work on its new panel plant. 

Louisville—The City Mill & Lumber Co. will erect 
a $60,000 planer for handling sash, door and general 
mill work. The site has been secured at Brook and 
G streets. 

Louisville—The Jefferson Woodworking Co. has 
secured a permit for a $4,000 addition to its local 
plant which will install additional machinery. 

Louisville—The Louisville Point Lumber Co. has 
purchased additional machinery to increase pro- 
duction of the Louisville mill by 15,000 feet daily. 

Louisville—The Standard School Equipment Co. 
will erect a large factory here, employing more than 
a hundred operatives and manufacturing school 
equipment. The company has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000. W. O. Jones, formerly of 
Rockford, Ill., will be president and general mana- 
ger. 

NEW YORK. Batavia—The Massey-Harris Co. 
will erect new building for drying lumber with a 
capacity of 4,000,000 feet yearly. 

OHIO. Marion—Work has been started on a new 
planing mill being erected by the Marion County 
Lumber Co., 164 feet by 64, electrically equipped. An 
addition to the storage shed 90x208 feet is also being 
built. An overhead gravity conveyor will be in- 
stalled. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Construction of a _ large 
lumber shed at the city wharf to care for export 
lumber shipments will be started at an early date 
according to members of the wharf and dock com- 
mission. The shed will cost about $75,000. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—The Olympia 
Co. will construct mill of 100,000 capacity. 

WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—The Flambeau River 
Lumber Co. has closed its mill and is making ex- 
tensive improvements and alterations. The mill 
will reopen this month. 

Ladysmith—The Higbie Lumber Co. has added a 
shook factory. 

Rhinelander—The C. P. Crosby Lumber Co. is 
erecting a single band sawmill at Gagen, Wis., 
which was purchased from the Kimball-Clark Co., 
Kimball, Wis. 

Washburn—The K. & L. Co. has commenced man- 
ufacturing at its branch box and shook factory. 

Washburn—George R. Moore and G. B. Thomp- 
son, of Washburn, and C. L. Stevens, of Minne- 
apolis, have organized a new company and will 
erect a building on the old Stearns Lumber Co. 
site, to manufacture excelsior and other products. 


NEW VENTURES 


ILLINOIS. Rock Falls—The R. M. Wylie Lumber 
Co. has opened for business on Jan. 1, with R. M. 
Wylie, formerly manager for the J. C. Simpson & 
Co. plant at Sterling, as president. 

MINNEAPOLIS. South Saint Paul—The Empire 
Coal & Lumber Co. has organized. 





Door 


MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg — The L. L. Clark 
Lumber Co. has been organized by L. L. Clark and 


others, and has purchased a timber tract at Burn- 
side, Miss., where a mill will be erected. 

Meridian—The Union Wholesale Lumber Co. has 
opened an office here, with headquarters in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Reichert & Burmeister 
have opened an office in the Arcade building to 
conduct a wholesale southern pine business. 

OHIO. Hicksville—The Custer Bros. Lumber Co. 
will establish a lumber yard on Edgerton Street, 
where a large frame structure is now being erected 
for that purpose. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—F. J. Cronkhite & Son 
have opened a wholesale lumber office at 201 
Lindelle Block, and will handle Idaho white pine, 
western pine, fir and larch and Coast fir and spruce. 
F. J. Cronkhite was formerly lumber purchasing 
agent for the Diamond Match Co., and his son, M. 
F. Cronkhite, was formerly lumber inspector for 
that concern. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Tri-State 
Coal & Timber Lands Association has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $600,000 and has acquired 
valuable timber and coal leases which will be placed 
before the buying public. Offices will be maintained 
in the Columbus Building, Pittsburgh, and in Hunt- 
ington. 

WISCONSIN. Kennan—The Peterson Lumber Co. 
has begun the manufacturing and wholesaling of 


lumber. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Hamilton—McCormack & Stewart, a 
new _ wholesale lumber firm, has been formed by J. 
L. McCormack and Roy R. Stewart, both ex- 
perienced lumber salesmen. 
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Now is the time to choose for 
the year 1920, a Pacific coast 
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CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Fire, believed to have 
been started by sparks from a switch engine de- 
stroyed the sawmill and veneer plant of the Hoosier 
Veneer Co., of Indianapolis, on Tuesday morning, 
Dec. 23. The estimated loss is more than $25,000. 

Rochester—The True planing mill was destroyed 
by fire, with machinery, tools and a small stock of 
lumber. The loss is estimated at $5,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Inman Furniture 
Co. suffered considerable water damage on Friday, 
Dec. 19, when fire broke out in the varnish spraying 
department, setting off the automatic sprinklers 
which flooded the stock room. A large section of 
the roof was burned. 

NEW YORK. Gloversville—The sawmill of Asa 
Aird, located about two miles north of Lake 
i a was completely destroyed by fire on Dec. 


WASHINGTON. Kelso—The Ostrander Logging 
Co., the Thompson-Ford Lumber Co. and other con- 
cerns of Kelso, lost log rafts in the great log and 
ice jam in the Cowlitz River. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh — The Banderob-Chase 
Manufacturing Co. suffered a loss of between $2,000 
and $3,000 on Dec. 13, by fire which was started by 
a spark from the engine room. The loss is covered 
by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria—The lumber 
mill of Moore & Whittington on the upper harbor 


was gutted bv fire which originated in the planing 
mill. The estimated loss on plant, machinery and 


lumber is $90,000. About 40,000 feet of flooring tim- 
ber in the dry kilns were a total loss. The loss is 
only partly covered by insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 29.—John F. Harper, ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, has authorized the payment of a 
4 percent dividend amounting to $3,219 to the credi- 
tors of the Maxson Lumber Co. The affairs of the 
company have been in the courts since Oct. 1, 1917. 
Claims of creditors amounted to $80,470. The divi- 
dend ordered makes a total of 9 percent received by 


HYMENEAL 


WURTZBAUGH-HAMMETT. The marriage of 
Miss Margarette Hammett and James Paul Wurtz- 
baugh took place at Camden, Ark., on Dec. 24 at the 
First Presbyterian Church of that place. Mr. Wurtz- 
baugh was formerly sales manager for the Lodwick 
Lumber Co. and associated interests at Shreveport 
and is now in charge of the mill of these interests 
(Hicks & Wurtzbaugh) at Hicksbaugh, Tex., where 
he and his bride will reside. He has been promi- 
nent in Hoo-Hoo and has many friends thruout the 
Southwest. He is a brother of J. T. Wurtzbaugh, 
of the Lodwick interests. 


WEBB-DOWELL. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hamil- 
ton Dowell, of Shreveport, La., announce the wed- 
ding of their daughter, Monola May, to Edward 
Raymond Webb, of Shreveport. The bride’s father 
is prominently identified with the Frost-Johnson 
lumber interests. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 41 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 


RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED DEC, 27 














Lumber Shingles 
BOND occ cigieias Me maisieecaces 36,483,000 2,870,000 
DED as i2 ca web wn wens : 33,565,000 5,065,000 
TRCPOABE 206 cci ses 2,918,000 hae erens 
DONNIE 65 65s secs sakes ease 2,195,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 27 

Lumber Shingles 
2 er prac 2,007.61 3.000 261, 710, 000 
BUEN 6 4ysZausees Sarre 2,315,887,000 289, 153,000 
DOCVCHSE dé 5Ksk sas 308,274,000 27,443,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED DEC, 27 

Lumber Shingles 
BIE, 5:55 siete erevedornieeudels 15,175,000 2,927,000 
BONS 5. 5.crs beN baal e ee 9,634,000 1,618,000 
TROPRRBO: o56:6)6)65:s,0-00 5,541,000 1,309,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC, 

Lumber Shingles 
See spiihioptets 852,362,000 203,204,000 
DD) Sic Ses ee 1,060,959,000 160,135,000 
DRONOREO 6b 5:4% + SoS hee ee 43, on 000 
ee 208,597,000 ‘(ae 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Dee. 30 were as follows: 





CLASS No. Value 
MSEIDE: BA OO ia piss ao Aone wR ne: peewee a 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 7 $ yor 

5,000 and under 0,000... 53,000 

10,000 and under = 25,000..... 10 133,500 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 6 187,500 

50 000 and under 100,000..... 4 210,000 

100,000 | errr reer s 3 655,000 
NSTI os ie aise el ore 88 $ 1,258,300 
Average valuation for week...... gear 33,113 
Totals previous week........... 25 1,050,000 
Average valuation previous week. . - 42, 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 27 2,815,050 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 30, 1919.... 6,499 103,640,869 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 1,979 36,344,117 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—The demand for northern pine 
is good but distributers are unable to cover the 
orders that are offered them, so scarce are stocks 
at the mills in the North. The demand is for every- 
thing, even low grade, and prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 29.—Pressure from buy- 
ers has been a little relaxed during the holidays 
and there are indications that business may not 
open up so heavy after the first of the year. Orders 
still are coming in, unsolicited, and sales depart- 
ments are picking and choosing. Car shortage is 
holding back shipments but they still continue to 
show considerable volume. 





New York, Dec. 29.—Higher prices do not check 
the buying power. Wholesalers have more diffi- 
culty in not working out their assortments than 
they have in getting a large volume of stable sizes. 
A good inquiry for shop lumber prevails and buyers 
are more concerned over delivery than they are over 
prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 30.—The white pine supply 
has begun to give out and there will not be much 
for local yards to do in the better grades in the 
near future. Prospects for the coming year are 
for a great scarcity of stock in nearly all grades. 
It is stated that the shop lumber supplies here and 
at the Tonawandas have been reduced to a very 
small figure. This is a quite unusual situation for 


this time of year, when the yards usually have great 
quantities of stock from their lake season deliveries. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 29.—The taking of 
stock has shown that supplies are decidedly broken, 
it being doubtful if they have ever been more so. 
Prices are holding most firm and there are indica- 
tions of further advances as spring approaches and@ 
yard supplies show further evidence of depletion. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Dec. 29.—While there is a slight in- 
crease in the demand, activity develops slowly. 
This does not mean that stocks are not scarce, but 
mills are selling very closely and the weather has 
not permitted any mill accumulations. Yards ex- 
pect an active spring demand and are making more 
definte plans for deliveries after Jan. 1. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The feature of the week 
is the advance in base dimension to $60. Demand 
is better and dimension is very scarce. Other 
prices current for dimension are: 9-inch, $60; 10- 
inch, $62; 12-inch, $64. The holiday season has 
brought a slight falling off in the trade in random, 
tho business is fair. Prices are: 2x3 to 2x7, $47 to 
$50; 2x8, $49 to $50; 2x10, $50 to $51; 2x12, $51 to $52. 
Boards are tending higher in price, tho random sells 
$42 to $43 now and matched cost $50. Boards are 
limited in supply and board demand is a little better. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—There is not much activity in 
the white cedar trade, tho there seems to be some 
anxiety on the part of retailers to place their post 
orders early. The pole trade is quiet. Altho there 
is a demand for white cedar shingles there are very 
few of them to be had. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 29.—Producers are busy 
with their woods operations, but an unusual activ- 
ity has arisen in the post market and a good many 
orders are being taken for spring delivery, subject 
to freight rates in force at the time of shipment. 
Large retailers are laying in their supplies for fear 
of a later shortage. Now they find it hard to get 
anything but split posts and 3-inch rounds, and the 
83-inch posts are enjoying a good sale. This is pleas- 
ing, as there has been a surplus of this kind of 
stock. There is little pole business now. The labor 
situation has improved and the outlook for winter 
production is better. 


HARDWOODS 


Dec. 31.—The hardwood demand is 
heavy. Supply, however, is small and will likely 
remain so for some time. Southern conditions are 
far worse than northern, as the rains in the South 
have made slowed up logging for many weeks while 
weather in the North is ideal. The handicap in the 
North is lack of labor. In.the Chicago market, an 
enormous amount of hardwoods could be sold, but 
the supply is not to be had. Most mills are sold 
up far ahead or are out of the market. In fact 
there was never such a demand for hardwoods as 
at present. 


Chicago, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec, 29.—With the hardwood 
trade in this section it has become a question of 
stock supply and service. Every effort is being 
made to supply the wants of customers, who are 
combing the markets for suitable stocks. The old 
stocks of northern hardwood are practically gone. 
Efforts will be made to kiln dry some winter cut 
lumber and get it into the market months ahead 
of the usual time, but it is feared that facilities in 
this line can not keep pace with the market’s needs. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—The retail demand is 
not so heavy, but there seems to be no let up from 
industrial buyers. Sash and door plants appear 


to have a great deal of trouble in getting their re- 
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quirements, especially in desirable gum, prices on 
which are steadily advancing. 


New York, Dec. 29.—Inquiry and demand are ac- 
tive. Every stock is short and some sizes and 
grades of oak are practically out of the market. 
Ash is scarce and brings unheard of prices. Maple 
and birch are readily disposed of when obtainable 
and gum has advanced most rapidly. Stocks among 
consumers are limited and wholesalers have to 
figure ahead with great caution. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 30.—Continued advices and 
reports of shortages of stock are the features of 
the hardwood trade. Plain and quartered oak and 
also gum have been marked up by mills during the 
last week until prices have reached an almost un- 
heard of figure. Trade is good where the dealers 
have the lumber to meet it with, but it looks as if 
there would be a big shortage developing during the 
coming year. The top in prices has evidently not 
been reached. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Prices have mounted 
again and trade is fairly booming from the manu- 
facturing consumers. There is some increased 
activity even with the interior finish makers. 
Prices current are: Oak, quartered, $275 to $290; 
plain, $160 to $170; ash, $150 to $155; basswood, $110 
to $115; birch, red, $130 to $135; sap, $120 to $125; 
maple, $105 to $112; poplar, $135 to $145. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 29.—The end of the year 
finds the hardwood market strong and with activity 
restrained only by the scarcity of lumber. Prices 
hold at their record level, and with indications of 
further advance unless stocks can be brought to a 
better adjustment with the requirements of consum- 
ers. Weather and labor conditions at the mills 
had been a little more favorable the third week of 
December, but Christmas and accompanying ob- 
servances cut production again. Inventory taking 
has occupied the attention of the distributing trade, 
and stocks on hand are found to be lower than ever 
before experienced at the end of a year. Consum- 
ing factories have been busy to capacity, with the 
exception of Christmas Day, and have been in the 
market practically all the time for the grades of 
lumber required in their operations. Demand for 
practically every item continues in excess of the 
supply, with little prdspect of any change in this 
respect this winter. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 29.—The comparative lull 
which is now on, of course is rightly regarded as 
merely temporary. Interest in hardwoods of all 
kinds has not abated, the buyers being disposed 
to take up any stocks reaching the market. Dif- 
ferences of $20 and even more in the figures asked 
are by no means uncommon. It seems possible to 
get almost any price for stocks ready to be de- 
livered. The calls for stocks are evidently on the 
increase. Even the quotations abroad have gone 
up rapidly, and exporters with lumber on the other 
side need have no fear of coming out on the right 
side if they will only refuse to let their stocks be 


sacrificed. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—There is a good demand for 
hemlock, buyers trying to cover their spring re- 
quirements early. There is not much stock in the 
North and consequently there are more orders than 
the mills can take care of. 


New York, Dec. 29.—The demand is right up to 
the supply and with a big building program in pros- 
pect for the early spring retailers feel the desir- 
ability of getting their business booked and in safe 
hands. Prices are strong, but little complaint is 
heard regarding them. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 30.—All kinds of hemlock are 
getting scarce and lath are practically out of the 
market. Dealers who make inquiries of the mills 
find that the stock situation there is disappointing. 
Prices are high but the buyers would be willing to 
pay them if they could only get the lumber wanted. 
Building work is slowing up just now, because of 
the ee but demand is likely to be good next 
month. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The hemlock market is 
very firm and prices are tending upward. Demand 
is fair for dimension and boards compared with what 
it was. Random boards sell at $40 to $42 and east- 
ern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, $43 to $45. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 29.—Demand for and dis- 
tribution of hemlock continues greater than produc- 
tion. Manufacturers are turning down orders for 
anything like early deliveries, and are not doing 
much more than return courteous replies to in- 
quiries. They have not got the lumber to meet the 
demands of the market, and production has been 
insufficient to keep up stocks. The price situation 


is stronger than at any other time in the last six 
months. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Supplies in the 
hands of the wholesalers are broken, but there are 
few of them who will not be able to replenish 
their stocks by receipts with the opening of navi- 
gation next spring. The close of navigation found 
a number of dealers with several cargoes still to 
come forward. These will be available early in the 
spring. Some retail yards are asking $50 as a base 


price, an advance of from $16 to $18 during the last 
year. Dealers are finding it impossible to contract 
at the mills for stock. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—The Chicago distributer of west 
Coast products usually has his desk littered with 
inquiries but is perplexed as to where to place or- 
ders. The mills have all the business that they can 
possibly take care of under the trying car conditions 
in the West, tho for some unexplainable reason 
there seems to be a fair supply of transits. It is 
these shipments that now afford most of the volume 
of trade for local distributers. Little is being done 
in spruce. Red cedar shingles are high priced and 
there are not many being sold here. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 27.—Removal of the embargo 
on lumber shipments by the Union Pacific and the 
Great Northern lines today improved the situation 
considerably and it is also reported that the car 
situation in general is somewhat better, altho far 
from meeting the requirements. The entire situation 
depends at present upon ability to make shipments, 
both volume and values depending upon movements. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 27.—Production is at low 
mark, and shipments practically negligible at the 
fir mills. There would be keen demand, provided 
shipments were possible. A sale of drop siding 
was made a few days ago at $66 mill base, and a 
sale of 4 inch slash grain flooring at $70. Most of 
the mills are down for the holidays. Altho apathy 
prevails, there is a distinct impression that relief 
from the car shortage is coming. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—Fir prices here show 
a constant tendency to stiffen. The transit line has 
been cut down. There is a steady demand for floor- 
ing and finish and prices on uppers generally are 
around $38 over the list on uppers and close to $18 
over the list on dimension. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 30.—Little or no fir or spruce 
has been coming forward for the last week or 
two, because of the embargo placed on shipments 
east from the mills. But this is now said to be 
lifted, so that dealers are hopeful of adding to their 
stocks. The demand has been fairly active, while 
the supply has seldom been so smal! as during the 
last month or so. Prices are strong. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—The southern pine situation re- 
mains very strong. The big mills do not want more 
business and will accept only choice orders. Some 
of the local distributers are receiving offers of stock 
from some of the smaller mills at prices that look 
much like a weakening, and this lumber is rapidly 
being disposed of. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29.—There is a lull in the de- 
mand for southern pine, but the market is still 
strong and most items continue to advance. All 
classes of uppers are particularly strong. Reports 
that rain still interferes with production are com- 
ing in. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—All the big mills are 
sold out for months ahead, while mills which are 
selling from stock have only small and in some cases 
badly broken stocks to sell from. Prices have not 
changed on the general level, but several adjust- 
ments have been made to equalize the market. It 
will be another month before the big mills can think 
of coming back into the market. The car situation 
is reported very bad. 





New York, Dec. 29.—While building trade will fur- 
nish large business for the early spring, the prob- 
ability of the return of the railroads to private 
ownership on March 1 is expected to bring a large 
quantity of new and repair car business that will 
send southern pine prices soaring. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 30.—The southern pine trade 
is active. Retailers are all anxious to add to their 
stocks, which have become considerably depleted. 
They find it a difficult matter to get what they 
want from the wholesalers. The mills are offering 
but little stock in this market and say they may 
have little for a good many weeks. Prices are 
showing a great deal of strength. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The market continues 
very firm. There is still difficulty about delivery, 
arising from so great a demand existing in the 
West. Trade is perhaps a little less than it was a 
week or two ago. But flooring, partition and roof- 
ers are really much needed here. Retailers are 
generally willing to listen when early deliveries can 
be promised. Prices current are about: Flooring, 
A, $115 to $120; B, $111 to $114; C, $103 to $105; 
partition, 2/4, $101 to $103; No. 2 common, 6-inch, 
$52; 8-inch, $53. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 29.—Altho the quantities of 
Georgia pine used here are not large, relatively, 
there is no sagging whatever in the quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 29.—There have been a 
number of price advances the last week, but scat- 
tered thru the list of items. Flooring, partition and 
finish continue the sensations of the market for 
activity and strength. Bé&better flooring at $100 
and above is not in sufficient supply to fill half of 
the demand. Best grades of finish sell practically 
on the same level as flooring, and B&better parti- 
tion has passed $95. Stocks at the mills are reported 
too low to supply the demands of the trade, and 
distributers here are unable to get the lumber they 
have customers for. 











Western 


HEMLOC 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. Our numer- 
ous mills confinethe manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
DIMENSION AND 
YARD STOCK. 





SHELVING, DRAWERS, 
FURNITURE, BOAT 
FINISH,CRATES, BOXES, 
COOPERAGE, CASKETS. 


Douglas Fir 

Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 

Red Cedar 

Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Other 
Woods 
We 
Can 
Ship 





a: 


EASTERN OFFICES : 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 

Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 

W.O. Womelsdorf, Mgr. 
CHICAGO-—Stock Exchange Bldg., 

T. W. Lehmann, Mer. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumbex« © «change. 


| 
; —— 


Fe 





We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
F, W. ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 


Northwestern 


Bank Bldg., 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, 
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CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine! 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 


| Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 








—S———- 




















alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 


Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 


Hobart Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 














PoeeaesoeniiyN 


IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE js 
Se 








Tea 


“These Posts Look Good To Us” 


Mr. L. G. Murphy, Converse, Indiana shares the 


opinion of hundreds of aggressive dealers in re- 








gard to Cha- Cedar Posts. 
pin's Life- CHAPIN'S They sell be- 
time Axe- causetheylook 
Split —: LI PEFI ME good to the 


farmer, too. 


ern 
Columbia Bldg., 


oe Chapin to, SPOKANE, WASH. 


( | 














THE 


- Polleys Lumber Co. 


| Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 


Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 


Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways | 
| 
a lf 


VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 
You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax”? tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men whe once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 

For sample pages and description address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
481 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. 0. b. the mills on the dates indicated: 


Bir- 
ming- 
ham, 

Ala. 

Dec. 29 
Flooring 
Se TEA. stavdeusradieieen 119.00 
DS wine ie cate de keke 110.4 
BS cry. ere sai He BOE 104.25 
(| Ca ener eee aK 
NG BBO CCeP 5 a sos aw ee és 
BD SIRS SAS 89 ORS ois 
No By i te eect Uae eee 43.75 
CR OE oa dws hes Oateee nee 
BRbGHCT co cso sweets 95.00 
BB, 526 a caeernse ay atts i aat 
Mes acide yb ada ee coo sie 
BRS, Ws, 3: heroes kab de wee ee 
BOs sid ss Hae es ee Terie 
FG B&better Oe Tree 77.50 
DO ke iso 8 Se sek vef BpR ke ELE aa 
MNRAS o,f ko cose wicarak bob ai tee ees 
Oe eee ioe ee 
i386 ck Ge EE 29.00 
1x6” No, 4. C.a. eee re atersis 
he, Se, rr ar ee 40.00 
jk: SE ee ee 31.50 
Ceiling 
%x4” B&better .........---. 2.00 
10, Bas ee ee ee 48.74 
No. - re .> Spoon 
MSE: Se ne ee ery ae stars 
5x4” B&better ........ ate 8 
PR Mg Ss. 9% oug ecbea RS 
PR Bee sca co sh RG WON NO 
PRT IG GF TRS OR EES 
tale R&better ee ee te 
VO. ° one. 6 © Bee 6 62 'e 
Partition 
1x4 & 6” B&better....... 77.00 
ae Pee 71.54 
No 2 er eres eee 43.00 
No, , 5 


x6” a Rs. 


"x6" Ikbette r 


1 


1 


5 
5 
» 
1 
6 


1 


5/4x4” 


5 


1 


6 


1 


PD 


No. 1, 


As Bete eect d iS SM 
No ee ee ee oe 
(0. ee eee or eee a T 


DO. 2. 


Bédbetter rough: 
KG 0 32" .....-<5 = 


et ) . gaaearee 
5/4x6” 
/4x8" h 
Wa” eT voi soe 


AI ic ees reiats tte teas s staxaes 82.00 


im and 2x4 to 12” ....... 60+. 96.86 
TN i wiived. ho ad ave awe ery! 


x6 to 12" RS Sr ar ea eT 90.00 
79.50 
73.20 
77. 70 
79.08 
79.70 


et tog pirates Briere 


/4x12 " — 
% and 2x4 to 12”.......... 


4&8 
C Surfaced: 
ee 


Bédbetter: 
oe ECR ee 
BU WNT ook sis. vies oe mesiewouw 


Bébetter: 
x4 BN 86s so nwow ssa awes 
4%,1% & 2x4 & 6”... cee 


i<4”. 26" 
126", OGher IRE. 61065. 


No. 2 (all lengths) : 


BE clean es hie Obras ee ae 

Se Se race 36.00 
No. 3 (all lengths): 

eS are IE Re 29.00 

WO kvanwiee a teeua ues 

Boards, S1S or S2S 

WO, 1, TERROR io ockoas sans 

226" .. 24 Ge BO" ac s..-s 


Other lengths. 
1x10”, 14 and 16’ 
Other lengths. 
1x12”, 14 and 16’ ‘ 
Other lengths. 





Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 
Dec. 28 


104.50 
99.00 
91.25 
61.25 
85.00 
76.50 
41.00 
98.00 


80.75 


83.00 
87.00 
90.00 
85.50 
85.25 
95.25 
91.10 
ig 
91.7 

77.2 25 D 
TT.25 
89.00 
89.50 


S84. 00 


85.00 
85.00 
91.75 
90.50 


71.00 
65.00 
65.50 
68.50 
67.25 
68.75 
69.00 





Alez- 
andria, 
La. 
Dec, 27 


94.00 
84.00 


100.00 


84.25 
70.85 


60.00 


72.00 
65.50 
$5.50 


86.00 
86.00 
86.00 
86.00 
90.00 


89.00 


82.50 


100.00 


93.00 
93.00 


BS) 

. who 
St So 
ast 


ww 
ou 


Oa 


34.00 


Bir- 
ming- 
ham, 

Ala. 

Dec. 29 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
EEO NO We ook 6068 eins 39.03 
Rg ie tare (ava aiareealnats 39.87 
RN been crews 40.88 
IE 480d oc we ace Be 43.60 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
RM AG ee 6s farses ane Seats 30.00 
es. hos beter bad ale a ators 
LG mean enna Were ee Pate 
MN cise gee oe OR RS ee 
No. 4, all widths and lengths. 20.00 
Shiplap 
No; 2, ix: 6"; 12 & 16" 660. Rakads 
Grner Ita... 50.00 
1x10", Other iets... .... 50.00 
No. 2 Hae ,to 20’): 
PMG are ated trp She 42.00 
into” Safe kisg + Sea eee ae 44.67 
No. 3 =. lengths) ; 
ino” bia eeeneeeseehceewioas 
Dimension, S1S1E 
iO. By SCR ee se es ae 
Bey Say cal ed's oe 
Le ee ee as 
TO ZO" i.e ois rae 
20° to: SO" iss Raw 
oe aa ee mate 
Me aise ete neasore ive 
Re atlas 4 alee was 
RO ZO 6c as are 
TO” to) 20" 655s a 
BRT ORM ea ee ee ra 
BS” Seon hace Paes 
| eee, Peer es 
(ee | a see 
BO 30:20" 2.45 vr 
7s den! | aa ae 
Be Sh ae eh san he eee 
1 SO eR rere Paar 
TS ee BO osc cs aoe 
BG fo '20° 5S. eer 
PRU Ce acc hina eae ee 
(Lee ieee ee 37.00 
Sea 37.00 
a a) ae 


No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’ 
12° 


2s 6", 20° 


pL ge | Sa 
BO” CO Be neces 
a ae ||| ae ee ae 
ME. ieee aepeetererace 
LA err earn 
Ce ae | 
, a 2 
2530". 70" 


2x52”, 10 


ES 20? 4. sss 


Longleaf Timbers 


No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ 
der: 

eae Ar are SAR enn LOE Sree 

Be Tis cpie e eiplace/ gvneio a are e eee 

LN alNOIAINS oF ig SORE aor ge, PC 

Ree Chea ci inde orasial ocr Geena ts 

RAE fustecietuy stand earemeceeenane 


and un- 


Shortleaf Timbers 


No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 


Se Dear Ok ora ae ae 

| See ORE Aree Meera Neen ie 

Dee oes 5p ivaSelolae resi holes wens 

SS SA aio a een tet antares 
Plaster a" 

PO Ts Sg pa 3 sopra boa we Wee 

PO ey MG ye Wreranne cM pce SIAC 
Byrkit — 

DE esc ic ha ar Bae RAs 

Te” MO BO osc hase eee 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”) 


Bébetter, 8 and 18’.......... 
ee ahaa sip, oie ose ace EER 

AAs eR yng 98 '5) oor 0nsks Spe 
10 WE Be 86k Kaw 

0 dae t8’.......2.ss 

5’ and multiples...... 

NO: 2, RAWGOM: 6c ccc csiscerees 


Car Decking 
No.. 1,2”, 9,40; 18::or 26’ . 
Heart face, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20° 
No. ay 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 18 or 


S48, Sq.E&S 
Sr, Oe 86: B68" sicccns 
Up to 9”, 


Up: to 10”, ‘ 
Up to 12”, $ 


Car reentne 


8” & under, 20’ & under...... 





Hat- 

ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 


Alegr- 
andria, 
La, 


Dec. 28 Dec. 27 


40.00 
40.50 
41.25 

3.00 





58.50 
57.00 


40.50 
40.25 


32.00 
33.00 








St 


ANAS 


x 


SSA YA DAIS 
S 


— 


BWADOS 


WRAAINS . RONDM: 
ais iy DONS NAAb Sb 


SAAMIMOSOMS 21 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


36.00 


Longleaf Paving Block > ee 


INO, 2 DORR eco ssccs evs ea's 


43.50 
46.50 


Aoocw 


to 
end! BSSi0 
°: 


rut 


- 
a ae 


80.00 
55.00 


42.00 
45.00 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 29.—The following f. ©. b. 





mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Dec. 23 to 29, inclusive: 
Flooring 
Edge grain 1x3” 1x4” 
ee *8 se 
PPORUMULED csaccedetcencecosracesd *$104.25 $99.50 
Ce * se 
Flat grain 
REonbxrbreee Cusenaeheerenwanmas 93.50 88.25 
WRPODEEGD 6 ccs ck ca ceedncdceoxuncnas ss 84.25 
Seer cr rrr crore ere die 72.25 
INO @ occic cas cue ceendetacenecquusur a 47.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
Yo" 5% ” % ” my” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better ...... $65.00 *$80.00 tps *$88.00 
WOGe. & aécecneeae 54.50 +* e ss 
IGS vcccenwene 39.50 *44.50 iad oe 
Finish—Dressed. 
A Bé&better Cc 
BP Ss eubueines sce nuke aeene oe + $85.00 $82.50 
Oe coicerws cer cceKwans *$100.00 84.25 7.25 
BGS AO wste uacc cs cevenees *103.50 86.75 89.50 
De veeia das naa mee emaas *103.50 87.50 89.50 
156 to 2°24 10'S"... 6ccncus se *101.75 90.00 
1 60-510 ee os. cccsces * 96.50 93.25 
Casing and Base 
426 & 6? Ais sees *$110.25 FOIE” Ae ccsccccus es 
4-6 & 8” B&better 92.50 5 & 10” B&better. .$96.50 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
oO. No. 2 No. 3 
MEE CECE e TER CE ECE $54.50 $37.75 *$32.25 
Ge varclivedawctwarcaeneaee 52.50 37.00 *29.00 
OP anvaccnncucieraceweewe 52.50 40.00 *31.75 
BO succcueedsdvswetecucnny 53.50 38.75 *32.00 
EE wisleeuncmcnnsenapaehes nse 55.00 47.00 34.75 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 
10-18. 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
MCR nwetviexeeouneraness $40.75 $41.00 $44.00 
BG Savicwadenceecasenese 39.00 39.0 42.50 
Oe” hivcevesrecesewaraae 41.25 41.25 43.25 
BR Vecscsecoscneenocwas 42.50 42.50 43.25 
Bala sscrecncsceveckuoses 43.00 43.00 46.25 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
10-18- 
ur 14 & 16’ 20’ 
*$38.75 $39.00 *$40.50 
36.75 36.75 s 
otwanerauperese 39.00 39.00 *38.75 
38.75 38.75 os 
39.75 39.75 42.75 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 oO. No. 3 
Ge ce aneceectvevainegneees se $40.50 os 
Ee deteccesaccesccece Govan $51.50 41.75 $33.75 
Mee eed cce Wasnceetay enene 49.25 45.75 33.75 
Lath 
No. No. 2 
Le ee eer err ee ere ree $13.80 $12.25 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

**None sold. 

Notre.—In obtaining above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
ducted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report, therefore, does not reflect exact 
f.o.b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered prices will be closely approximated. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 29.—The market is strong and 
difficulty is experienced in getting reasonably 
prompt shipment. Quotations are holding right up 
to the top and box has completely recovered from 
its recent weakness. Stocks among yards are 
poorly assorted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 30.—The shortleaf pine mar- 
ket is showing great strength, but there is not 
enough lumber available to enable the wholesalers 
to take many orders. Some of them can not locate 
mills with stocks to offer. The demand continues 
active, with much building promised for the com- 
ing year. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 29.—The movement in North 
Carolina pine has eased off somewhat during the 
last week. But slackened demand has not in the 
least weakened the market for stocks of all kinds. 
Inherently the situation is strong, the stocks avail- 
able being limited, while the requirements are cer- 
tain to assume large proportions. The quotations, 
therefore, are firmly maintained, even the box 
srades holding their own, and the outlook being 
still such as to indicate that the range of values 
will move higher. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Demand is fair, tho a 
little off because of stock-taking. Difficulty still 
exists about early deliveries. Rough edge is not as 
ictive as could be wished but the price is up toward 
$90. Roofers are all firm; 6-inch, $42; 8-inch, $53. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—Very little western, California 
white and sugar, or Idaho pine is being sold in the 
Chicago market, because the stock is not to be had. 
The demand is here but there is no supply. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—Factory buyers have 
considerable trouble in getting western pine stock 
of any kind. Arizona white pine is practically im- 
possible to obtain and the Idaho mills are sold up. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 30.—An unusually strong de- 
mand prevails for both California white and sugar 
pine, with everything in the transit line picked up 
as fast as it is shipped. It is reported from the 
mills that more snow has been falling than for 
thirty-five years, so rail movement is much de- 
layed. An excellent demand exists for shop lumber, 
owing to the scarcity of competitive stocks in that 
grade. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Trade is better and the 
market is very firm with more advances, well sus- 
tained, to feature the market. Prices current are: 
Michigan and Canada type, uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $151; 
2% to 3-inch, $166; 4-inch, $176; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$141; 2% to 38-inch, $156; fine common, 4/4, $120; 
5/4 to 8/4, $130; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $86; barn boards, 
No. 2, 6 to 8-inch, $66. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—There is hardly any volume to 
the redwood trade because the stock is not to be 
had for local distribution. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 24.—Redwood manu- 
facturers are away oversold on clears and have 
practically no dry stock unsold. Assortments are 
badly broken. Inquiries continue to be heavy from 
all sources. The eastern demand is keeping right 
up and mills have prepared stock but have been de- 
layed in shipping on account of car shortages and 
the embargo, which is expected to be taken off in a 
few days. Cars are now more plentiful and the 
outlook is better. Export business is light, owing 
to scarcity of stock and tonnage. Redwood shingles 
are scarce and have advanced to $6.30, delivered 
San Francisco. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—The mills are dis- 
inclined to take on very much business at present 
quotations and it is expected that an advance will 
be made. The advances in other woods have made 
some redwood quotations comparatively cheap. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—The demand for cypress is very 
good tho not much stock is available for the local 
market. Distributers feel that a little later on the 
mills will be in a better position to take care of the 
demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29.—The cypress market is 
firm at the recent advances. There is a very good 
demand for Gulf stock from the retail yards. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—It is reported that a 
number of the cypress mills are getting ready to 
come into the market again shortly after the new 
year, on the basis of the recently issued list with 
some further adjustments to meet new conditions. 


New York, Dec. 29.—Cypress has advanced sharp- 
ly the last two weeks. As production is so far be- 
hind and the building trades are preparing for such 
an active spring season, buyers have been forced 
to go into the market more actively. Shops find it 
difficult to take straight orders and inquiries are 
rather badly mixed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 30.—A shortage of cypress is 
reported by all the mills and some of them have 
been experiencing unusually stormy weather during 
the last few weeks, which has cut down their ship- 
ments to a minimum. Demand is on a good scale. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Dec. 29.—Demands for cypress 
can not be met in barn, shop and fencing grades, 
nor in any other item, for that matter. It is said 
to be impossible to secure a promise from the mills 
for fixed delivery dates on anything. Prices are 
strong and higher than ever before known, and some 
buyers would pay premiums for what they want, if 
that would get them the lumber. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Demand is increasing 
but the market is seriously perturbed by inability 





Norfolk, Va., Dec. 29.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 


EDGE (ROUGH) No. 2 & better 
pra ree ee ree $84.00@90.00 


Mr een aa ale erat gh deals ee ra 88.50@91.50 
SEER Oy ratte ie 9 eRe or rat 89.50@92.50 


91.50@95.00 


Cull and 
red heart 
$32.50@ 34.00 


No. $ 
$61.50@65.00 
63.50@ 69.00 
64.50 @ 70.00 
66.50 @72.00 

















8” PT Er Ee CR SOI Pear er eee 85.00 @91.00 63.50@ 67.00 36.00 @37.00 
10” OPED Pee LEE Re nD 86.00 @92.00 64.50 @ 68.00 37.00 @38.00 
OE Ge No rl wr. ie crcletaree awe oats 91.00@98.50 65.50 @69.00 38.00@39.00 

BARE arRirs, Nos. I and 2. .«...<< cc cces $63.50@69.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2. .$69.75@72.75 
: 1) ee ree rae 29.00 @ 31.50 CULE. BOD FIBAWT. 3. 5.05.< 00 cake ncacnes 23.00 @ 23.50 
i No. 2 & better 
LATH, INGe: Wad ss sitce’ $11.00@ dna HOOFERS, 67.0005 $43.00 @ 44.00 BO ik ciiwetaaee ana 3.50 
re 7.50@ .... 8”. -» 44.00@45.00 CP CCE eee 84.50 
Factory FLOORING, 2” 41.00@46.00 | ee -. 45.00@46.00 BO gas Maree aa 85.50 
Sizes, N.C. pine..... 39.00 @ 44.00 eee 2) 46.00@47.00 Divs kekenncdcne cae 
_ Finished Widths : No. 2 & bette y 7 
FLOORING, 18x2% — - BEER ediiasiecns marke cee ae $101.00 107.00 mack _ of ian P a 
i ae ES AAAS ARR RRO ana ee 83.00@ 90.00  — $71.50@76.00 — $43.00@ 45.50 
CEILING, h* TEE ee Eee IE CE Oe ee 46.50@ 48.50 41.50@42.50 27 50428:00 
en TE pcisic se sews enc cer eenriteseseevieins cele 49.50@ 51.00 42.00@44.00 30.00 @32.00 
PRPBRONG EE, 4. o ais ion cacwie wis bea cin ae ae auam ean meas 84.00@ 91.00 72.50 @77.00 44.00 @46.50 


Hotel Benson 


PUD} 





uur coenuaaaraanaey 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 








traveler. 
Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 











The Vane Portland ‘Hotel 


Portland, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 

European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 

All outside rooms and _ suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 








Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, “$1.50 up 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

oderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 
Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 




















All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
guarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per aay. 
With Toilet, 
$2.08 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
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Low Cost Ton-Mile 
is the basis upon 
which the efficiency 
of Gartord perform- 
ance 1s proven. 





Lima, Ohio 


That the United States Army has made 
Garford a Class A standard is another 
proof of Garford serviceability 





Garford Exhibit at New York Automobile Show, Space A-2, 
8th Coast Artillery Armory — Chicago Show, Space A-7 
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to get satisfactory deliveries. This is especially 
true of finish, which is very scarce and much 
wanted. The market is very firm at the advances of 
the last week. Some of the mills are still out of 
the market. Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $105 to 
$109; 8/4, $120 to $125; selects, 4/4, $96 to $99; 8/4, 
$108 to $110.25; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $76 to $78; 8/4, 
$90.25 to $93. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 29.—Despite holiday quiet- 
ness, there is no letting down in the quotations. 
If the demand has been curtailed the production 
has been checked to the same degree, so that the 
relative position is unaltered. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—Red cedar shingles are being 
quoted this week as follows: Clears, $7.91 and stars, 
$6.77, Chicago basis. White cedars: Extras, $7 to 
$7.10; standards, $6 to $6.10; and sound butts, $3.75 
to $3.85, Chicago basis. Lath are being quoted at 
all kinds of prices and it is difficult to say what 
the market price is, but never have they been bring- 
ing so much money. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 29.—The embargo on 
shipments from the Coast mills has brought a tem- 
porary advance in prices of transit cars of shingles, 
which have been picked up quite rapidly in the last 
week or so by buyers fearing to run out of stock 
before new supplies can be put thru. Some buyers 
still hold off in the hope that normal transportation 
conditions will be restored and there will be a break 
in the market. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 27.—During the holiday sea- 
son probably 50 percent of the red cedar shingle 
mills are running, and are piling stock. The re- 
mainder of the mills are preparing to reopen Jan. 5. 
Logs are scarce and high. Shingle prices are firm 
at last week’s quotations, with stars at $5.60 and 
clears at $6.75. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—There are very few 
ears of shingles in transit now and with supplies 
being further reduced by the embargo prices have 
moved up another 5 cents. The demand continues 
very small. Lath prices are mounting steadily, with 
southern pine quoted anywhere from $15 up. Fir 
lath are quoted today at $12.50, with a limit of 10,- 
000 to a car. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29.—There are no shingles be- 
ing offered and very few calls for them in this mar- 
ket. Word is that some Coast mill stocks are ac- 
cumulating, waiting to be moved when cars are 
easier to be had. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 30.—Red cedar shingles con- 
tinue strong, with clears quoted at $8.33 and stars 
at $7.11. There have been practically no shingles 
available for the last week or two, owing to the 
embargo on rail shipments from the Coast. This 
embargo is now off, but it is not believed that 
shingles will be much more plentiful for a long 
time. The demand continues active for the season. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 29.—The shingle trade has 
been quiet the last week, with little distribution 
and activity confined to inquiries relating to next 
season’s requirements, a sort of feeling-out by 
architects and builders to determine how far they 
can go in planning for shingles in dwelling con- 
struction. The market for cedar continues nominal, 
and the scarcity of cypress and pine in recent days 
is bringing the market for those stocks to about 
the same condition as cedar. There still is good 
demand for lath and the supply is low. Prices are 
strong, and yellow pine No. 1 sells at $12 to $12.50. 
Predictions are made that the competition for re- 
maining stocks will send prices higher. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 29.—The market for shingles 
and lath here has not lost its absorptive capacity, 
the inquiries being numerous and the size of the 
orders which buyers seek to place of fair propor- 
tions. Shingle stocks available are very moderate, 
even small, with the mills apparently not turning 
out supplies in such volume as to make up the 
shortage which has existed for some time. Lath 
is also in good request, and the quotations are 
either firm or higher. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Lath is about as scarce 
as before, the market very firm and prices sky high 
and varied. There is much buying from the middle 
West. Production in Maine and the Provinces is 
very low. The outlook for production this winter 
is very poor. The shingle market is very firm. 
Extra whites sell $8.50 to $9 and clears $7.75 to $8.25. 
The red shingles are firm, with a wide range ac- 
cording to brand. The best British Columbias sell 
up to $9.25 and Washingtons up to $9. Furring is 
becoming much firmer, demand being better and 
production low. Both 2-inch and 3-inch now sell 
at $48. Clapboards are still very scarce but there 
is not a great demand. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Dealers do not 
anticipate a resumption of active buying until in- 
ventories have been completed and revised price 
lists sent out. There is little stock coming thru 
from the Coast, due to the scarcity of cars and em- 
bargoes on shipments east of the Mississippi trans- 
fer. Prices are holding decidedly firm on both 
shingles and fir. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Demand continues slow 
and prices vary greatly, the market not being any 
too tirm. Dealers continue to set differing values 
on round edge pine, some taking as little as $30 and 
others quoting $35. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 
(Concluded from page 74) 


during the last year and has an annual payroll of 
$122,000. The present development, according to Mr. 
Pratt, is due to the demand from Europe and the in- 
creased business in the Puyallup Valley, where the 
company supplies a large part of the boxes used by 
the rapidly growing berry industry. 

Additional dry kilns and enlargement of the present 
buildings are ineluded in the expansion plans of the 
Wheeler Osgood Co., sash and door manufacturers of 
Tacoma. Work has already begun on the construction 
on one of the new kilns, which will cost $10,000. 

Employees of the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. were guests at a banquet given by officers of the 
company at the mill boarding house the evening of 
Dec. 22. It was announced by John Buffelen, presi- 
dent, that the men would share in the distribution of 
$5,000 bonus, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 27.—The usual quietness during the holidays 
exists in the lumber business thru this section. The 
strong demand for lumber keeps up and the mills will 
go into the new year with much less stock than they 
had a year ago, and as a rule with larger order files. 
A great many concerns report that the car shortage 
is worse than at any time this year. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Dec. 27.—The new 5-masted schooner, the K. V. 
Kruse, which was built at Kruse & Banks ship yard 
at North Bend, was launched this week. It was built 
for the Davenport Lumber Co., of San Francisco. The 
schooner is 252 feet over all and will carry nearly 
2,000,000 feet of lumber. 

J. A. Allen, formerly owner of the North Bend 
shingle mill, together with Henry Bergman and the 
latter’s brother, are starting a new shingle mill at 
Florence, on the Siuslaw River. 

John Aasen, of Coquille, and J. A. Paulson have 
opened a new logging camp at Allegany, on Coos River 

Lumber mills of southwestern Oregon are suffering 
ear shortage because of the order of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad which prohibits the use of freight 
ears for lumber until the congestion of cars on the 
main line has been relieved. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec, 27.—Few empty cars for the lumber trade are 
arriving and the lumbermen consider the conditions 
unnecessarily acute. The fact seems to be, as one 
lumberman put it, that the Government, in view of the 
return of the railroads, is‘: also returning cars to the 
respective roads and this is making the situation more 
aggravating. 

Timber on over three hundred and fifty acres of 
State lands, having a total value of $29,000, will be 
sold by public auction at the court house in Monte- 
sano Feb. 3. The land to be thus disposed of has been 
set apart in three parcels. 

Councilman Warren Egerer, who is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Coats-Fordney Timber Co., will go to 
Michigan on a business trip and will also visit his 
uncle, Congressman J. W. Fordney, at Washington. 

A. L. Paine, who recently disposed of his interests 
in the National Lumber mill at Hoquiam, is the chief 
mover in a new company which will take over the 
Ideal door factory of Hoquiam which has been closed 
for the last year. The new concern will make the 
plant one of the best on the Coast. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Dec. 27.—The lumber preduction in this district is 
at a standstill, with prices advancing on all grades 
and inquiries very plentiful. Several of the mills are 
out of the market until after the first of the year. 
The railroad embargo is expected to be raised in a few 
days and the car situation to be better. However, with 
most of the logging camps closed until after the 
holidays the mills will not begin production until after 
January 1. Most of the mills will take advantage of 
the close down to make much needed repairs. Con- 
ditions during the last month have had the effect of 
a 30-day curtailment on production. The railroads 
have been out of the market for common lumber for 
over a year, with the result that the mills developed 
new markets for this grade of stock. Now that the 
railroad companies are expected to begin buying again 
the lumber industry of the Northwest never had better 
prospects in its history. The shingle market is quiet 
but prices remain firm. Prices on logs are advancing 
with lumber prices. 

Lumber production is at a standstill until after 
the holidays. Lumber prices continue to advance, 
with shingles remaining the same. The Onalaska 
Lumber Co., of Onalaska, was one of the few 
mills to operate during the recent cold spell. Man- 
ager W. A. Carlisle and Superintendent A. M. Hagen 
are very proud of this record. 

H. A. Baldwin, of Winlock, has purchased the hold- 
ings of the Stillwater Lumber Co. at Vader, 20 miles 
south of Chehalis, and will rebuild the sawmill plant 
there that was burned some years ago. Mr. Baldwin 
is an experienced lumberman and logger, having been 
associated with J. A. Veness, formerly of Winlock, for 
a number of years. 

The Chehalis Mill Co. is going to install a lath 
machine with a daily capacity of 80,000 lath. It is 
expected to be in operation early in the new year. 
This mill was shut down about a week by the recent 
cold and stormy weather, but is now in operation 
again, as is also the plant of the Coal Creek Lumber 
Co., between Chehalis and Centralia. 

The Dayton Lumber Mill, located at La Center, has 
been bought by a company composed of C. A. Button 
and A. A. Harrison, of La Center, and N. R. Roshford, 
of Portland. The consideration is said to be $100,000 
and includes valuable timber holdings. The old mill 
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a Worth While Savings Manteca of 
‘ STAR, 
in car and cargo space are JUNIOR STAR, 
assured lumbermen who tie pons 
their bundles with ne , 


railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Cutting Costs from Woods to Mill 


NE man with a Trailmobile and truck 
ee equipped with a loader loads both Trail- 
mobile and truck and hauls logs from the 
Thousands woods 31 miles to the mill. The Trailmobile 

in Use makes the method practical and profitable. 
DIVISION No.1 The average load is about 2500 feet of logs on 
Light, one-way four-| both truck and Trailmobile, and the trip from 
wheeled Trailmobiles | woods to mill is made in nine hours. Only one 


for use with passenger P 
cars or light trucks:} Man is necessary to load and haul the logs. 





— “%4-ton, and It would cost at least $2.00 per hundred feet 
DIVISION No.2 to haul the logs in the usual way to the car; 


Heavy-duty four-| load them and unload them at the mill. That 


— bgt would be $50.00 per day for the work the truck 
wi TruCKS: - 
14 tons, one-way; 2| and trailer do. 


tons; 3/2 tons, and 5 The company manages to get the equivalent 

tons reversible and ‘ 

one-way. of a carload of logs to the mill every two days, 
DIVISION No.3 and labor is so scarce that at present it is the 


Semi-Trailmobiles: 2144 | only way the company could get the logs as 
ee tonsiOtons,and | there are not enough men available to do the 


work by old-fashioned methods. 
Write for literature on the Trailmobile in the lumber business. 











The Trailmobile Company 


516-536 E. Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Good roads are preserved by reducing 
the load carried on each wheel. 














STAR **rie'* BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Use them for bundling flooring, 
ceiling, siding, pickets, box 
shooks, staves, export lumber, 
veneers, etc. Bundles lay closer 
together and insure maximum 
loading of cars or bottoms. Write 
for particulars today. 


. 
| S 
BALING TIE BUCKLE C0. Sa 
CIFVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. rae 
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OU would laugh at the idea of using the old-time hand method of saw- 


ing lumber. 


Why? 


Because it would be inefficient, slow, wasteful, 


expensive. But, the REAL REASON is that there is a better, more eco- 
nomical, more efficient, quicker method—modern equipment. 


Now turn to your yard. What method 
of “handling,” of inter-plant haulage, do 
you use? The forty-year-old, slow, waste- 


ful, expensive horse or mule; or the 
speedy, economical, efficient, modern, 
lumber tractor? Think it over! 


PRESCOTT 
LUMBER TRACTOR 
“Ask Any User” 


is as necessary in up-to-date yard equipment 
as the head rig is in the mill. It enables one 
man to do the work of three to seven men and 
three to seven horses or mules. It does the 
work quicker and more satisfactorily. It does 
work that animals cannot do such as “spotting” 
loaded freight cars. And, it costs nothing for 

Write TODAY 


for our 


upkeep when idle. 

Speed up your entire yard system with Pres- 
cott Tractors. They are sturdily built on 
scientific lines determined by years of experi- 
ment by practical mill men. They have the 
power, speed, traction and durability your work 
requires. 


Recommendations Sent 


Without Obligation—Mention Size of Cut and Num- 


ber of Horses or Mules Now Used. 


THE SUMNER K. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PRESCOTT CO. 
SEATTLE, U.S. A. 








Army 
Purchased from the 


Our price . 


ordinary tents. Mail orders promptly filled. 
postage if by parcel post. 


Barrett & Zimmerman, 





Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—I16x16—Cost $100.00— 


Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—9x9........--2005- see cssach. ga0e 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—7x7.......... Liseeceeeeve meen iecao 
Ling peepee a houistee te Pele ove eiacetes rr 
Larger size tarpaulins at various prices. 
basis A Mat Ie ace osrsccad ae ms 55 9 9 eens behest. cesses. Per Pair 6:00 
1912 Model Officers’ Saddles—Made to fit any horse.......Each $15.00 and up 
Humane Metal Horse Collars — Will fit any horse — Just the thing for 
ee EO ee ee eo ee s0a)0% sce e0her Doz: 40:09 
10,000 second hand government wool lined canvas stable 
OTT Tes Ss is  . 


The above tents and tarpaulins are all made of 12-ounce duck, being a lot heavier than 


Goods 


U. S. Government 


5 s:esisiels eR USS OVOO 


Include 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Send draft or money order along. 


Midway 
Horse Marke 








was recently destroyed by fire and the new company 
will build a large, modern plant in the near future. 

The Tono Lumber Co. has been incorporated by W. 
J. Redmond, formerly of the Hill Logging Co., Bunker, 
and George R. Barker and V. D. C. Beach, of the 
Barker-Beach Lumber Co., Portland, to take over the 
H. A. Baldwin Lumber Co, plant at Tono. Logs will 
be obtained from the Winlock Lumber Co. 

John Kotula & Sons, Pe Ell, began operation of their 
new shingle plant. It has a daily capacity of 30,000. 

Many thousand dollars worth of logs were lost and 
considerable damage was caused by the recent log and 
ice jam in the Cowlitz River, near Kelso. Two rafts 
of logs were lost by the Ostrander Logging Co., which: 
also suffered heavy damage to its boom and the sink- 
ing of a scow of lumber. Thompson-Ford Lumber Co. 
also lost a raft of logs. About 2,000,000 feet of loose 
logs belonging to the Silver Lake Railway & Lumber 
Co. and Robert Barr were carried down the river. 
The last report was that a jam at the Coweeman 
bridge was holding, and it is hoped that a large per- 
centage of the logs will be salvaged. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec. 27.—Lumber demand is far in excess of the 
present supply, as production is greatly reduced by 
the recent closing of a large number of the northern 
fir mills owing to severe snow storms and cold weather, 
the closing of the white and sugar pine mills and the 
curtailment of logging in the redwood districts by the 
winter rains. The car shortage and the embargo on 
eastern shipments have kept the redwood mills behind 
in filling orders. 

Fir mills are not selling ahead, as they have all the 
business they consider it safe to take. But enough 
orders are being accepted right along to take care of 
the present tonnage in boats and cars. Fir lumber 
prices have advanced and sales of common have been 
made at $37.50 base, list 7, delivered San Francisco, 
and $39 base, southern California ports. Random 
has sold here as high as $37.50, flat. Flooring has 
been sold at $35 over Rail B list, delivered Los Angeles. 

The heavy demand for white and sugar pine lumber 
cointinues, while unsold stocks are diminishing, with 
nearly all of the California mills closed for the sea- 
son. Inquiries are coming in from all over the East 
for lumber of all grades, and especially for shop. 
There is practically no dry lumber for sale and there 
will be no new air dried stock available before May. 
The demand for pine box shook is large, and with dry 
box lumber growing scarce there is an advancing tend- 
ency. 

Redwood manufacturers are short of stocks, with 
assortments badly broken, and are doing their best to 
satisfy the demands of the trade, altho having to 
turn down many orders. They are sold ahead, as a 
rule, and will devote their energies for some time to 
catching up with orders. During the last year the 
demand has been phenomenal and a heavy production 
is expected in 1920. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., who has returned from a visit to the 
plant at Westwood, reports logging operations again 
progressing favorably, after the heavy snow and the 
lowest temperature on record there—18 degrees below 
zero. A good winter’s cut is assured. The cut is now 
nearly 600,000 feet daily and good shipments have been 
made. Owing to the railroad embargo via Ogden, 
shipping via El Paso has just been started. With a 
large kiln drying capacity the mill is preparing some 
special stocks. The company has taken on some 
blanket orders to supply shop, to be billed at the going 
price at time of shipment and shipped as fast as 
needed. The year’s cut is estimated at between 140,- 
000,000 and 150,000,000 feet, as against 154,000,000 
feet in 1918. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Macomber-Savidge Lumber 
Co., this city, says the company has had a big year’s 
business on white and sugar pine and is heavily sold 
ahead. Shipments have been delayed by car short- 
ages and the embargo, but inquiries continue to be 
active and the company is taking on a little business. 
The firm expects to operate a sawmill on the Klamath 
Indian reservation during the coming year. 

P. M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion Lum- 
ber Co., planned to spend Christmas here but was de- 
tained by a lumber vessel going ashore at Albion. The 
redwood sawmill at Albion closed for an overhauling 
on Dec. 2 and will remain down for a month. Stocks 
of desirable lumber are fairly well sold ahead, but 
shipments are being made of such stock as is available. 

J. M. Leaver, assistant to the president of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Co., has arrived here from Scotia, where 
the “B” mill will be closed down for repairs for a few 
days around Christmas. The car supply has improved 
and better eastern shipments have been made lately. 
Unsold stocks of dry redwood are very light, but the 
trade will be taken care of as well as possible under 
the circumstances. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s redwood sawmill at Fort 
Bragg, which has been operating with two shifts and 
cutting about 300,000 feet of lumber daily, will be 
closed for repairs during the holidays. Stocks are re- 
duced and there is no dry stuff on hand. Cars are be- 
ing loaded with lumber for the eastern market and 
sent to Willits, where they are held awaiting the lift- 
ing of the embargo, which is expected very soon. Cars 
are now more plentiful. y 

F. O. McGaviec, general sales manager of the Mc- 
Cloud River Lumber Co., who is here, expects to leave 
after the first of the year for Minneapolis, and it is 
understood that he will be in charge of the general 
sales office, which is to be removed to that city from 
McCloud. The sawmill at McCloud closed down for the 


season Nov. 19, after making a cut of about 100,000,- 
000 feet of white and sugar pine, which was a good 
showing, everything considered. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., of Klamath Falls, who is here for the holi- 
days, states that the new sawmill is under cover and 
It is expected that the 


machinery is being delivered. 
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mill will be ready for operation by March 15. It is 
equipped with automatic sprinklers and nearly every 
known device for extinguishing fires. The capacity 
will be 300,000 feet a day with two shifts. 

E. M. Blake, production engineer for Charles R. 
McCormick & Co. and allied concerns, has returned 
from an extensive tour via Denver, Chicago, St. Louis 
and El Paso. He placed the first order in the East 
for a timber perforating machine of the P. M. Goss 
type. It will be delivered on April 1 and will be in- 
stalled by the St. Helens Creosoting Co., St. Helens, 
Ore., in connection with treating ties etc. It is ex- 
pected that eight of these machines will be ordered by 
railroad companies. Mr. Blake attended the St. Louis 
meeting of the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, of which he is vice president. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., this city, R. D. 
Baker, president, closed down its sawmill at Susan- 
ville for the winter on Dec. 5, owing to the supply of 
logs being cut off by heavy snow. Altho a longer 
run had been expected, there is a fair supply of box 
lumber on hand and the box factory will continue in 
operation after the holiday shutdown. While the sea- 
son’s cut was only 21,000,000 feet, it is expected that 
nearly 40,000,000 feet will be cut next year. Im- 
provements are to be made in the mills this winter. 
About 20,000,000 feet of box shook was manufactured 
at Susanville, and 12,000,000 feet was purchased from 
the factory at Castella. 

E. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., re- 
ports that the sawmill at Weed, which has been in con- 
tinuous operation, will be closed down for repairs dur- 
ing the holidays. The logging camps have closed down 
on account of snow, but there is a good stock of logs 
on hand. There is a heavy demand for pine doors 
and the door factory is running eight hours a day. 
There is a good demand for pine box shook, 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co. has stocks badly broken 
and very little left unsold, altho the season’s cut 
amounted to 42,000,000 feet, the second largest cut 
ever made by the mill. The factories at Madera have 
been running night and day, 

President Charles R. McCormick and Consulting En- 
gineer W. R. Hewitt, of Charles R. McCormick & Co., 
who have returned from a trip to Oregon, found opera- 
tions at St. Helens retarded by the severe winter in 
the Columbia River district. The St. Helens Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill has resumed operations after a week’s 
shutdown. The Columbia County mill is closed. At 
the Island Lumber Co.’s new mill the machinery was 
turned over, but the plant will not go into commer- 
cial operation until weather is better. The launch- 
ing of the new McCormick steamer Everett at the 
St. Helens Shipbuilding Co.’s yard will be postponed 
until about the middle of January. The boiler and 
engines will be installed at the Willamette Iron Works. 

P. C. MecNevin, head of the Pacific Lumber Co.’s 
eastern sales office in Chicago, is here to spend the 
holidays with relatives and reports a heavy demand 
for all redwood products. 

Among the eastern lumbermen who have recently 
arrived here with a view to securing stocks for the 
coming year are: J. A, Cheyne, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Door & Sash Co.; Mr. McGowan, of the Alle- 
gheny Lumber Co., Pittsburgh; Fred Dailey, of the 
Dailey-Allen Lumber Co., Pittsburgh ; C. Walter Betts, 
of the Betts Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; and George F. 
Hauck, of T. J. Shryock & Co. (Ltd.), Baltimore, Md. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Dec. 30.—With the whole territory covered with a 
foot or more of snow and the roads in extremely bad 
shape, the lumber trade with the farmers has not been 
very active in the territory during the last three or 
four weeks. However, the dealers are fully confident 
they will have more business than they can handle as 
soon as spring opens, In fact many of them are glad 
of this little lull. Building in the towns and cities 
is going forward all winter despite the severe weather, 
as there is hardly a town in the territory that is not 
short of housing facilities. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 29.—Presence of a single company of the Min- 
aesota national guard at International Falls has had 
a wonderfully tranquilizing effect on the labor situation 
in northern Minnesota, and Government operatives in 
touch with the I. W. W. say that the strike projected 
for Dec. 24 and then for Jan. 1 has been called off. 
The leaders, however, are said to be planning a nation- 
wide strike in lumber camps and sawmills, to be ex- 
tended also to Canada and called when the time is 
ripe. The labor conditions have improved wonderfully 
as u large majority of the men want to work and are 
sure to keep at work as long as they are assured of 
protection. The mill at International Falls, which was 
down for a short time, has resumed operations. 

A. L. Mattes, secretary and manager of the Le Pas 
Lumber Co., recently organized by the Winton inter- 
ests here to take over the mill interests at Le Pas, 
Man., was here with his family for the holidays. 

John A. Kenworthy, a well known lumberman here, 
has gone to Billings, Mont., to be associated with J, R. 
Swearingen in the Montana Sash & Door Co., in which 
he has acquired an interest. 

E. W. Demarest, president of the Pacific National 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, stopped here last week on his 
way east and visited with the officers of the Lenox 
—" Co., which handles its product in this terri- 
ory. 

A. E. Downs, representing the Willapa Lumber Co., 
of Raymond, Wash., here, is back from attending a 
conference of the company’s representatives in Chi- 
cago with R. C. Angell, the New York representative, 
who had just returned from a visit to the mills. 

W. S. Ramshaw, Spokane, president of the Pine 
Zone Lumber Co., visited local lumbermen last week. 

F. Brooks is back from a short visit to the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. plant at Kentwood, La. 

Frank M. Pew, who has been doing a wholesale 

business with headquarters at Andover, S. D., since 














Cletrac 


4 ™ Cleveland Tractor Co 
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TRACTOR 


No Haulage Holdups 


_ Keep your logs and lumber mov- 
ing—with a Cletrac. 


Bad footing and bad weather stop 
the horse and the end of the hard 
road stops most power transporta- 
tion—but not the Cletrac. 


Day in and day out, any time, 
any weather the Cletrac keeps your 
logs and lumber moving. In the 
woods, at the mill, in the yard, over 
boggy ground, rough roads, through 
swamps, in and out of gullies, up 
grades and down— the powerful 
sure-footed Cletrac pulls your heavy 
loads and comes back for more. 


Puta Cletrac on the job! It costs 
less than other power units or the 
six or eight horses it replaces. It 
does more and better work at less 
expense. 

Lumbermen in all parts of the world have 
found Cletrac the solution of their haulage 
problems. It can help you, too. We have 


an interesting folder that tell you how. 
Shall we send it? 


The Cleweland _— Co. 


19199 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors 
in the World 
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O get maximum service 


out of your motor trucks 


used in Logging equip them 


with 


Amos | 


|_oaders 





\ 





One man loading logs for a 34 mile haul, direct from stump, making trip in 9 hours. 


Small Tracts of Timber are 


Now available 


The above photo shows the 
ease with which one man can 
handle big logs with a motor 
truck equipped with an Amos 
Log Loader. 


At the prices stumpage brings 
today and cost of labor you can 
make an Amos L.og Loader quick- 
ly pay for itself and turn your 
truck into a money-maker. 


Can be attached to any truck 
that has transmission amidship, 
power take off or Jack Shaft, by 


at good profit 


an average mechanic from in- 
structions we send after getting 
blue print or factory number of 
your truck. If you are buying a 
new truck we can send the Amos 
Log Loader unit direct to the 
factory where it can be attached, 
getting the truck to you ready 
for work. 


All logs look alike to an Amos 
Loader and it also handles un- 
wieldly equipment such as boil- 
ers, heavy machinery, steel rails, 
structural material, etc. 


illustrated folders describing the Amos 
Log Loader in detail with price and 
photos showing it in actual use will be 
sent you upon request. 


The Amos Lumber Company 


EDINBURG, INDIANA 
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returning from war service, has seeured quarters in 
Minneapolis and will make his headquarters here. 

John F. Anderson, a well known retailer of Mitchell, 
S. D., is ill with inflammatory rheumatism at North- 
western Hospital, in this city. 

Yard managers for the Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
numbering more than two hundred, will have their 
annual session with department heads on the coming 
year’s selling campaign, at the general offices in this 
city Jan. 21, 22 and 23. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 27.—There is no falling off thus far im demand 
for good rough lumber, altho the lower grades and 
dressed stock are a little quieter than usual. Several 
large sales of 4/4 No. 2 & better edge, aggregating 
50,000 feet each, were made during the last several 
days on the basis of $84 net Norfolk, prompt delivery 
being specified. This is a sharp advance and will be 
followed by other mills having any of this stock to 
sell. This advanced figure is undoubtedly based on the 
fact that the mills making the sales have not the stock 
in hand at present but expect to cut it im the near 
future. They are not willing, however, to take orders 
even a short while ahead unless prices are very attrac- 
tive. Sharp advances in quotations have also been 
noted in the better grades of stock boards and in 5/4 
and thicker No. 2 & better edge, with prospects that 
prices have not reached their zenith as yet. The de- 
mand for good pine lumber is very persistent and ap- 
pears to develop in spots. A good demand will arise 
in the New York market, which will die down, to be 
immediately followed by brisk buying in New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, Philadelphia or Baltimore. The 
mills are finding it difficult to catch up with their 
orders because of the fact that production is rather 
small even for this time of the year. 

There has been a good demand for 4/4 edge box 
and other low grade rough lumber during the week, 
large sales being rather frequent, but the aggregate 
sales were not as large as during the first part of the 
month. The supply of low grade rough lumber is very 
small and with the prospect of little production during 
the next week or two and a livening up in demand 
after the first of the new year buyers will find it 
more difficult to purchase large blocks of stock for 
prompt shipment. Quite a few mills have begun to 
turn down inquiries for box lumber because of the 
fact that they are sold ahead as far as they care to 
zo. Prices of all low grade rough lumber are advanc- 
ing slowly and will continue to advance even during 
the expected dull season. The advances will not be 
as radical as in the better grades unless the buying 
is sufficient to cause a great scarcity in supply. 

The dressed pine market was a little quiet during 
the last week, altho No. 4 flooring and roofers con- 
tinue very active. This quiet has had an opposite 
effect on prices, in that they are still advancing with- 
out intermission. Some of the mills have taken so 
many orders for roofers that they are now in the 
market themselves for this stock to fill their orders 
because it has been impossible to increase their out- 
put. Roofer prices are apt to “jump” during the next 
week or two beyond anything heretofore known. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 27.—Owing to the continued rains and the soft 
condition of the woods, virtually every sawmill in the 
Orange territory is shut down. This has also brought 
about a shut down of the plant of the Yellow Pine 
Paper Co. here. As a result of the shutdown and 
the badly broken yard stocks but little interior ship- 
ment is noticeable at the local mills, and orders are 
being turned down thru inability of the mills to fill 
them. Exporting continues rather brisk, however, 
there being at present three steamships loading here 
for foreign ports and an equal number being en route 
to Orange for cargoes already assembled here. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec, 29.—Car material and B&better finish are most 
in demand now. The holiday season, however, makes 
actual current demand light; one heavy producer re- 
ported for one day last week one order and two in- 
quiries. General production halted until after the 
first of the coming year, heavy rains, broken stocks and 
the monotonous car scarcity are the current charac- 
teristics. 

A brighter prospect is found in evidences of awaken- 
ing export demand for both soft- and hardwoods, in 
the pines especially for South American destinations. 
The oil field demand has fallen off, “but,” in the 
opinion of L. J. Boykin, vice president and general 
manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of Texas, 
“if the railroads are turned back to private owner- 
ship by the end of the year we look for the heaviest 
demand ever known in this country.” Mr. Boykin 
added : 

“Purchasing agents now are making eontracts predi- 
eated on the return of the railroads to the owners, 
subject to cancelation if they are not returned. There 
will be unusual buying in Oklahoma and Texas after 
the first of the coming year. Stocks are low in retail 
yards. Several large contracts have been placed for 
shipment into Mexico—inch and 14-inch stuff princi- 
pally, for the oil sections. Crops in Mexico have been 
good and industries in that country are moving now 
faster than Americans realize.” 

B. W. Turnbow, of Beaumont, Tex., while in Houston 
last week advised an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative of the sale on Dec. 17 to Caffall & Haladay 
of the big retail plant at Beaumont of the Turnbow 
Lumber Co. The purchase price was given as $100,- 


000. B. W. and W. C. Turnbow contemplate entering 
into the oil business in Houston. 

Changes in the personnel of representatives are an- 
nounced by the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. as follows: 
c. D. Crane, of Columbus, Ohio, in charge of that 
territory, has resigned tc enter into business in New 
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York City. J. W. Smith, of Waco, Tex., will be trans- 
ferred to Columbus and will be succeeded at Waco by 
R. O. Farries, now of Houston. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 29.—The outstanding fact in this market is 
the unprecedented demand for lumber of practically 
every kind. The prices are accordingly very strong. 
This is especially true of hardwoods. The feeling 
among lumbermen here is that this is due to the tre- 
mendous absorption of hardwoods by the furniture and 
automobile industries. There seems to be no limit to 
the prices that will be paid for hardwoods to any 
one who has them to sell. There is also a brisk 
demand for the lower grades of lumber, particularly 
for house building purposes. The market for timbers 
is somewhat curtailed at present, owing to the lack 
of buying om the part of the railroads, coal mines and 
steel mills, 

Retailers report a good demand for lumber, espe- 
cially that going into house construction. They also 
report a lack of offerings from the wholesalers and 
manufacturers, and slow shipments on all material 
coming in. The orders which retailers placed several 
months ago are gradually coming thru, altho deliv- 
eries are generally unsatisfactory. The feeling among 
retailers is that in the spring prices are likely to be 
as high as they are now or higher. The retailers also 
report that their mills are exceptionally busy turning 
out house finish. Most of the mills have their present 
capacity booked for one to three months in advance; 
and they are apparently unable to increase their out- 
put owing to inability to secure mill help. The whole- 
salers report that the supply of lumber is short every- 
where, and there is a tendency among them to keep 
out of the market, largely on account of not being 
able to get lumber from the manufacturers. In addi- 
tion to this the shipments are slow and there is a 
very marked shortage of cars. Practically no lath is 
to be had. 

The manufacturers with headquarters here report 
that all their offerings of lumber are picked up as soon 
as they are placed on the market. As to poplar and 
oak there seems to be no limit to the prices which 
consumers will pay, and much of the demand for these 
woods simply can not be filled. Their mills produce 
no more than 65 to 75 percent of normal; this in 
the face of the fact that they have the same mill, the 
same capacity, and practically the same crews which 
they had before the war, and are themselves working 
harder to produce this percentage of their normal 
capacity than they did to produce their full capacity 
before the war. 

The Christmas dinner of the wholesalers was held 
at the William Penn Hotel at noon on Monday, 
Dec. 21. This is not a business meeting but an annual 
affair at which the wholesalers get together in a 
social way and talk over their troubles for the last 
year—perhaps this is the reason their session lasted 
until all hours in the afternoon. There were about 
fifty present, including Mayor Babcock and a number 
of the ex-presidents of the association, gathered around 
a horse-shoe table with a Christmas tree in the center. 
Reminiscences and musical entertainment were on the 
boards and the spirit of the season flowed freely. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 298.—While the results achieved in the last five 
months of the year drawing to a close in the way of 
industrial expansion have been remarkable, there is 
every indication that the year 1920 will be productive 
of even more striking achievements. It has been esti- 
mated that not less than 10,000 houses are needed to 
take care of the increase in the population, which tends 
to insure exceptional activity for the next twelve 
months in construction work and allied activities ; but 
already there are signs that the forecast of what should 
be provided in the way of housing accommodations 
will have to be revised. The prospect is held out that 
at least one and perhaps two great establishments for 
the manufacture of automobiles will be prevailed upon 
to locate in Baltimore. 

John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., hard- 
wood exporters, returned several days ago from a trip 
to the west coast of Florida, and it is intimated in this 
connection that a large southern pine development 
may result. 

Holger A. Koppel, Danish vice consul at this port, 
who served in a similar capacity for the Swedish gov- 
ernment for several years, and who is a well known 
hardwood exporter, received notice last Friday that 
the Knightship of the Royal Order of Vasa had been 
conferred upon him in recognition of his services. 

The Atlantic Mill & Lumber Co. is about completing 
the erection of a big lumber shed, which is regarded 
as one of the most uptodate structures of its kind. 

The Canton Lumber Co. has begun the reconstruction 
of its mill and docks. It is expected that the work 
will not be completed for about four months. 

H. L. Bowman, who became a member of the new 
hardwood firm of Brown, Bowman & Bledsoe more than 
a year ago, has withdrawn on account of impaired 


health. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dec. 27.—Timber scaled in British Columbia in Octo- 
ber amounted to 132,873,443 feet, as compared with 
166,843,176 feet in October of 1918—a decrease of 
33,969,733 feet. 

Plans have been practically completed for a new 
band mill of 80,000-feet daily capacity to replace the 
one recently burned in the big fire at the B. C. Fir & 
Cedar Co.’s mill on the south shore of False Creek, 
Vancouver. 

W. J. Van Dusen, for the last six years a member 
of the provincial forest service, will resign at the end 
of the year te enter private business. He will be 
succeeded as district forester at Vancouver by P. Z. 
Caverhill, whe has been acting as his assistant. 





* 


Menorail Installaticn at Facifc Lumber Co., Wilmington, Caliy. 


To Labor Less and 


Accomplish More 


These two hoists form part 
of a monorail system consist- 
ing of 15,000 feet of P & H 
I beam track, sixteen 3-ton 
electric switches, five 3-ton 
hand switches and seven 3- 
ton electric traveling lumber 


hoists. 


The estimated cost of han- 
dling lumber at the Pacific 
Lumber Company from re- 
ceiving car or dock to stack- 
ing pile, from stacking pile to 
mill and from mill to car for 
shipment is 5c per thousand 
feet. 


A P & H Monorail installa- 
tion will bring down your lum- 
ber handling costs and relieve 
congestion in your mill just as 
it has at the Pacific Lumber 
Co. and other representative 


mills in the U. S. and Mexico. 


Bulletin titled ‘Cutting the 
Cost of Lumber Production” 
contains ground plans of mono- 
rail installation and many sug- 
gestions of interest to lumber- 


men. Write for it. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
50 Church Street, New 47 Fidelity Buildirg, Pitts- 
York. burgh, Pa. 
704 Stephen Gerard Build- 1241 Monadnock Block, 
ing, Philadelphia 


Chicago, II). 
926 Whitney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 


ing, New Orleans, La Ore. 
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25 cents a line for one week. 

15 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Kight words of ordinary length make one 
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Heading counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted, 

Remittance to accompany the order. No 
y y of paper containing 
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rtment All 
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WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
LUMBER AND MILLWORK 
Excellent opportunity to greatly increase your earnings. 
We want several live-wire Millwork Estimators to travel 
who can mene and sell both Millwork and Lumber, 
CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 
Riverdale Station, Chicago, Illinois. 
Phone: Pullman 306. 


LARGE LUMBER CONCERN WANTS ABLEST 
Lumberman they can find, who is willing to accept moderate 
salary until has demonstrated worth. Preferably man 
experienced in yard management, and able buyer and gales- 
man, Headquarters Richmond. Attractive opening for 
broadguage man, with or without capital. 

ROX No. 572, Richmond, Va. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN OR LADY STENOGRAPHER 
For small lumber office in loop, Reply, in own handwriting, 
stating age, salary wanted, and with whom heretofore 
employed. 

Address “*W. 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ONE COMPETENT 
Loaderman for new American log loader: one competent 
loaderman for % Swing Boom Clyde Rapid loader; three 
competent top loadermen. Only competent and first class 
men need answer. 
Address “Ww. 19,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AT ONCE EXPERIENCED AND 
Competent salesman and buyer of Northern Hardwoods and 
Softwoods. Familiar with Northern mills, also knowledge 
of consuming trade. State experience and salary in first 
letter. Also, if —, Rae? otlice experience, 

Address . 40,” care American Lumberman, 

















DISSOLUTION NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that the co-partnerships of Geo. 
lt. Houston & Company of Chicago, Illinols, and of Houston 
ros, of Vicksburg, Miss., composed of the undersigned, 
have this day been dissolved. Frank B. Houston has re- 
tired. 

The entire business has been taken over and will be con- 
tinued solely by Geo, T. Houston under the same firm style 
ind names of Houston Bros. and Geo, T. Houston & Com- 
pany at Vicksburg, Miss 

GEO. T. HOUSTON 
FRANK BL. HOUSTON 
November Ist, 1919 
FOR SALE—TRANSIT CARS 
Yellow pine lumber, tir and cedar lumber, red cedar shingles. 
Address “W. 48," care American Lumberman, 








LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


When you have something to sell, put an ad in the ‘For 
Sale Columns” of the American Lumberman, a8 we reach 
the people who are buyers of 


Timber Timberlands 

Lumber yards Woodworking plants 
Machinery Engines 

soilers Pumps 

Electrical supplies Belting 

Locomotives Cars 

Rails Hoisting machinery 


Camp supplies Horses and wagons 
Mules and carts Lumber and shingles 

Posts, Poles and Piling and all equipment used in lum- 
bering. Your ad in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
reach the people. 





FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Mal- 
loch, the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Sawmill superintendent capable of building complete plant 
and taking charge of entire operation stump to cars. Will 
erect at once band mill sawing 50 to 60 M, feet virgin 
short leaf timber. Give salary expected, references, full 
details of your experience in first letter. 
HUBERT F. YOUNG LUMBER COMPANY, 
Corinth, Miss. 





GANTED_SALGSRAR AND BUYER 
For hardwood, thoroughly experienced and acquainted with 
the mills. Correspondence strictly confidential. 


Address “W. 35,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, COMPETENT AND 
Experienced bookkeeper for a sawmill operation in Ken- 
tucky. Salary, $150.00 per month, Furnish references in 
first letter. 

Address 





“W. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY LARGE CHICAGO WHOLESALER 
In Car Material Department, a competent and experienced 
male stenographer, capable of handling invoices, keeping 
records and other necessary office detail. Good opportunity 
for right man. State age, references and salary. 

Address “W. 34," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
New Pine operation cutting 15,000 to 20,000 ft. a day, 
located in middle Ga. Want a man who has had con- 
siderable experience in the Pine and who understands the 
handling of planing mill. Good position to the right man 
and good salary. Give references, age and salary expected 
in first letter. 
Address “Ww. 29,’’ care American Lumberman, 

















AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 


WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 

MAKE 


you money—send your advertisement to the ‘‘Greatest Lum 
ber Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the time— 
it is a 

GOOD 


thing to be in good company-—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman, 


Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Wanted—Retail yard manager for yard in small town N, 
W. Mo., on salary = commission, 
Address . 41,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED— SUPERINTENDENT 
For St. Louis yards. Must know lumber of all kinds and 
grades. Must be able to handle men to produce greatest 
efficiency. Advise experience and salary expected. 
PHILIP GRUNER & BROS. LBR. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








WANTED 
An experienced Hardwood Stenographer and Office Assistant 
for Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Ottice. We want a young 
man with brains and ambition capable of becoming assist- 
ant manager, on acquaintance with grades, also buying and 
selling end desired, ow oreplies strictly confidential. 
Address 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ssTenGa_ oan 
In handling a retail and contract trade. Must be accustomed 
to city trade-—quick and accurate. Salary $175.00. 
Address “Ww. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR 
Retail Lumber and Coal Yard — Buffalo, N. Y. State 
age, experience and salary expecte 
STOW LUMBER “& COAL COMPANY, 
North East, Pa. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Logging engineer to make profile short logging road. 
HUBERT F. YOUNG LUMBER COMPANY, 
Corinth, Miss. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Retail yard managers in Oklahoma oil field points. Highest 
salaries paid. State experience, salary required and give 
at least three references. 

Address “WwW. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GIRL HELP IN LUMBER OFFICE 
Stenographer, some experience, a and File Clerk. 
Small office, , Fn ye ge Ss 
CAGO MIL LWORK SUPPLY CO., 
.. oath St. & Loomis Pl., Chicago, ill. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 

For large pine lumber yard located in Chicago. Give expe- 
rience and salary expected. 

Address “WwW. 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 

DETAILER AND BILLER 

A man who is competent to handle special millwork from 
plans to factory. Must have ability. Position now open. 

Address “W. 47,"" care American Lumberman. 


























WANT SUPTS. LOGGING & FARMING 
In sunny south one mile of 30,000 inhabitation. Raise to- 
bacco and corn. House, would furnish. Good price right 
man. C. R. SMITH LUMBER & LAND CO., Danville, Va. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED HOTEL MAN 
To manage Hotel for lumber company operating in Northern 
Michigan. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. 
Good salary to the a person. 

Address . 41,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTEDORMANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER 
Yard in Texas oil fields. Write, giving reference, to 
G. M. RICHARDSON LUMBER COMPANY, Room 107 
Westbrook Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN 
And lumber handlers; Sawyers, Setters, Edgermen, Trim- 
mermen, Filers, Lumber-pilers, Lumber graders. 
Address THE PAS LUMBER COMPANY, LTD., 
The Pas Man, formerly The Prince Albert Lumber Co., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED RETAIL MAN 
For a lumber yard; has planing mill connection, North of 
Central Indiana; sales $75,000 to $100,000. Young man of 
experience and ability. Give reference and salary ex- 
pected with application. May want an experienced mana- 
ger for a smaller yard, 
Address “Ww, 30,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS MANAGER 
Who can take charge of operation from stump to car. 
Plant cutting 60,000 per day; three-fourths pine, one- 
fourth hardwoods; good town, healthful location in eastern 


North Carolina, 
“WwW. 31,’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED—TIMBER BUYER 
Familiar with South and Southeastern Indiana and South- 
western Ohio. 
Address “R, 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED. 
Exceptional opportunity for experienced man capable of fill- 
ing position as Manager of large Wholesale and Retail Lum- 
ber business in New York State. State age and experience. 
Interest in business ean be secured if desired. 
Address “P. 33."" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
For southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Only men of 
experience and that can furnish good references need apply. 
Address “P. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOADERMAN 
First class for American loader, expable of keeping his 
machine in repair. — location in Central Virginia. Full 
particulars in first lett 
BEE TR EF LUMBER CO., Masstes Mill, Va. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector. 
W. H. COOK & CO.. Warsaw, Ind. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash, door and general mill work factory located in 
Southeast. None but man experienced in this position will 
be considered. State fully in first letter experience, refer- 
ences and salary a 
Address . 6.” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
For city wholesale yard. Steady job for the right man. 
State salary wanted ‘and past experience. 

Address T. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN TO TRAVEL 
In Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina to call 
on the better class of mills and buy hardwoods. One witb 
wholesale experience preferred. State age. previous experi- 
ence and salary expected An opportunity for the right man. 
Address ‘T. &.°? cure American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ADVERTISING MAN 
One who has a thorough knowledge of the retail lumber bust- 
ness and who has had some experience in outlining and map- 
ping out an advertising campaign through newspapers and 
letters direct to the trade. In your reply. state fully what 
your experience has been in the retail lumber business, also, 
as an advertising man. 
Address “T, 2.°? eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT YOUNG MAN 
Stenographer by large Yellow Pine manufacturer with gen- 
eral office in southern city. Will have to handle stenographic 
work for treasurer, and assist anditor. Wonderful opportu- 
nity for young man who is interested in lumber business; 
lumber experience not essential; please write immediately 
giving record with other employers, salary expected, and how 
soon could report. 

Address “T. 3.’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Abont 80 to 35 years old who ts good salesman and under- 
stands bookkeeping and estimating for private yard in Cen- 
tral Montana doing $70.000 yearly business. Good working 
conditions and chance for promotion. Please reply in own 
handwriting. 
Address 


















































“T. 19.’’ enare American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED a MAN 
With contracting Ss Addre 
COMBS LUMBER CO., Lexington, Ky. 
HELP WANTED 
We need the services of all-round good man to operate 404 
B-S. A. Wood Planer and Matcher. 
BUSKIRK-RUTLEDGE LUMBER CO.. Cincinnati. 0. 











EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, salesmen, 
lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or business oppor- 
tunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, locomotives, 
hoisting machinery, etc., engines, boilers, pumps, belting, 
piping, or anything used in lumber or allied industry? 
You can get what you want or sell what you do not want 
by advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—HEAD FIREMAN 
Capable of keeping boiler plant in condition. Battery of 
ten boilers. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. 
Good salary to right man 
Address “R. 14," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
For wholesale yellow pine lumber office. Must be well 
posted with the producing and consuming markets. Also 
a good correspondent, Only a man of experience and abil- 
ity and good personality need apply. State age, references 
and salary. Willing to pay a good fair salary and per- 
centage of profits to the right man. All replies strictly 
confidential. 
Address “S. 19.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT CYPRESS INSPECTOR 
For our Cairo yard. State salary want 
REGERTSEN BROTHERS co., 
1560-61 McCormick Bldg.. Chicago. Til. 


WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want anything, you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 
man. Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 


us, 
— oe .LUMBE 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. one eng St., Chicago. 











ACCOUNTANT AND BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
To take full charge of office of saw mi’! plant in nice town, 
healthy locality, South Carolina. Must have good references 
as to health and ability in modern methods of accounting, 
getting at cost statements, etc. Reply in handwriting, 
giving age, married or single, experience, references, salary 
expected and how soon could come 

Address “8. 22,°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Good, energetic young man to take charge of log pound at 
sawmill near Norfolk, Va. Must competent log scaler 
in water and on land, be able to manage small crew men. 
Address ‘‘LOG SCALER,’’ P. 0. BOX NO. 394, Norfolk, Va., 
advising salary expected and how soon can report. 


WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 
Dimension mill and lath miil man, either salary or contract. 
Address “S$. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 


“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” 


BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lum- 
ber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color. 











e 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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